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T is desirable that we should 
] realise, without delay and with- 
out reserve, the full significance of 
the present general disturbance in 
the labour market, what it indi- 
cates, what it may involve, whither 
it is tending, and in what way it 
can be met. It is new only in its 
amount and extension; but it is 
combined with certain unusual con- 
ditions and circumstances which 
altogether give it a far graver 
character than formerly. The mere 
outline of the facts of the case, 
when brought together and looked 
at as a whole, will suffice to show 
the seriousness of the problem be- 
fore us, to remove it from the cate- 
gory of a mere controversy between 
employer and employed as to the 
terms and remuneration of labour, 
and raise it to the dignity and di- 
mensions of a national concern. 

We are passing through a period 
of almost unexampled commercial 
briskness and prosperity, following 
upon one of reverses, interruption, 
and comparative stagnation. The 
cotton famine had largely dimi- 
nished the average production of 
clothing, leaving a vacancy which 
had to be supplied; and had also 
caused a considerable emigration 
of manufacturing labour, leaving a 
vacancy which has not yet been 
quite filled up. The wars in Ame- 
rica and on the Continent caused a 
vast demand for and consumption 
of articles (among others) into 
which iron entered as a main in- 
gredient. The destruction of rail- 
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way materials and the demand for 
new railways everywhere — also 
largely in consequence of war— 
acted in a similar manner to swell 
the demand for iron; while the 
simultaneous and almost universal 
change from wooden to iron ships 
for commercial as well as naval 
purposes, coming in aid, raised the 
price of iron and the profits of iron- 
masters to an unprecedented height. 
Coal, so largely needed for the pro- 
duction of iron, naturally followed 
suit ; and here also prices and pro- 
fits enormously increased. With 
the briskness and prosperity of these 
various staple branches of produc- 
tion and exchange, the carrying 
business of the country neces- 
sarily became more active and 
remunerative, and shipowners and 
railway shareholders, as well as 
merchants, soon felt the astonishing 
improvement. And so on through- 
out nearly all trades. 

Of course, under these circum- 
stances, the labourers, skilled and 
unskilled, engaged in these various 
branches of productive industry, 
desired their share of the augmented 
profits. They asked for a rise of 
wages, once, twice, sometimes thrice; 
—insisted upon it, and easily ob- 
tained it. They had a full right to 
it. Nothing could be more natural, 
inevitable, or legitimate. Occasion- 
ally, though rarely, there were hesi- 
tations, menaces of strikes, incho- 
ate strikes even, and modifications 
of demands; but on the whole, 
workmen in all trades, mechanics, 
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colliers, and artisans of various sorts 
in the iron trade, obtained advances 
of from fifteen to thirty per cent. 
upon their previous rates of wages. 
And so long as this was confined 
to the great staple industries and 
manufactures of the country, there 
was nothing unusual, nothing dis- 
turbing in it. The prices of certain 
articles rose, that was all; and most 
people rejoiced that workmen should 
be so well paid, and so able (and, 
it was hoped, likely also) to improve 
their condition, educate their chil- 
dren, and lay by for less golden 
times. 

But ere long the movement 
spread, and spread in quarters 
where it was more felt in the daily 
life of the community generally, 
and of the middle and upper classes 
in particular. The artisans engaged 
in the building trades in the metro- 
polis made demands which their 
employers deemed exorbitant or 
otherwise inadmissible ; the dispute 
ended in a strike, and practical in- 
convenience began to be felt by 
persons who wanted houses finished, 
or by householders who wanted 
jobs done, as well as by master 
builders and contractors who could 
not get their engagements com- 
pleted. Next came the agricultural 
strikes, which startled some classes 
who had never been startled by 
anything but a bad harvest or a 
loss of fiscal protection before. This, 
however, was probably righteous 
enough ; certainly the peasant did 
need to have his condition bettered ; 
everyone sympathised with him; 
and there was little danger that a 
rise in his wages would raise the 
price of bread. It did not actually 
come home to us all. 

But now we come to some analo- 
gous movements which brought 
home to us—or, when considered a 
little more closely, will bring home 
to us—some conception of the in- 
tolerable degree in which strikes 
(whether for higher wages or 
shorter hours) may, and must if 
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they spread or become habitual, 
fetter or even stop altogether the 
wheels of social life; how much of 
our comfort, how many of our ac- 
tions, how large a proportion of our 
half-unconscious proceedings, hang 
upon work regularly done for us 
by individuals or classes who may 
at any moment refuse to continue 
that work except on terms we can- 
not concede. Three or four in- 
stances will suffice to set our imagi- 
nation to work. 

Some months ago the telegraph 
clerks struck work, their demands 
not having been acceded to by the 
authorities. The strike, as it hap- 
pened, failed, the strikers being met 
by vigour greater than their own. 
It was not well organised; it was 
not general enough; many of those 
concerned in it flinched at the criti- 
cal moment, and Mr. Scudamore 
managed to find tolerable substitutes. 
But there is no reason why a second 
attempt should not succeed. Tele- 
graphy requires skilland experience, 
and needs time to teach. The 
telegraph clerks could easily act in 
combination. If they did, they 
could not be replaced efficiently for 
weeks or months. Their services 
could not be dispensed with, except 
at the cost of stopping much of our 
daily communications and throwing 
half the country into confusion : 
in fact, they could not be dispensed 
with. A wnanimous demand on 
their part must be conceded; and 
that demand might be utterly un- 
reasonable. Our only guard against 
such an occurrence lies in the terms 
of their engagement allowing time 
enough to train substitutes. But 
the law, be it observed, could not 
enforce this engagement: it could 
only punish and fine the clerks for 
setting it at nought. Practically, 
the only real protection the public 
has lies in their good sense and 
moderation. 

A strike among the letter-carriers 
has more than once been immi- 
nent. They are not, it is true, 
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properly speaking, skilled labourers, 
and might in the ordinary state of 
the labour market be replaced (after 
a fashion) ina week or so. But 
conceive the irreparable mischief 
of even a partial stoppage in the 
delivery of letters for a week. Or 
conceive cabmen on strike for a 
week—a mischief which was a year 
or two ago imminent, and even 
partially begun. 

While we write, the daily papers 
bring us accounts of a strike among 
the railway goods porters at Liver- 
pool and in London, which has 
failed, but which might have been 
successful. The stoppage of traffic 
and the choking up of the stations 
consequent thereon, which was only 
temporary, might have been pro- 
tracted. How many of the goods 
and parcels, of which the transport 
was thus suspended, were absolutely 
necessary to the consignees? They 
might be articles of food; they 


might be perishable commodities ; 
they might be goods consigned to 


catch a certain ship, whose sailing 
without them may be ruin to the 
expectant owner! A case like this 
—and, as we shall see directly, the 
matter may be immeasurably more 
serious still—especially if it had 
lasted a little longer, might enable 
us to realise to what a fearful 
extent we are dependent on the 
regular and continuous services of 
those accustomed to minister to our 
daily wants; and how entirely our 
only protection against their whims 
consists in the possibility of supply- 
ing, and at once supplying, their 
place by other qualified labourers. 
We have once or twice had 
menaced strikes—once or twice 
strikes actually begun—on the part 
of railway engineers and drivers, pe- 
culiarly a skilled class of operatives, 
on whose skill and vigilance de- 
pends, hour by hour, not only our 
safe, rapid, and punctual locomo- 
tion, but the lives of daily 
thousands. To bring everything 
to a dead-lock would need, in 
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many cases, only the combination 
and obstinacy of a few hundred 
well-paid and hard-worked me- 
chanics. They could be replaced 
by stokers (if, indeed, the stokers 
could be persuaded to what they 
might deem the disloyalty of re- 
placing them) only very partially, 
and at terrible risk and incon- 
venience. It would seem impossible 
to resist any resolute or unanimous 
demand they might put forward. 
Yet it might be utterly outrageous 
and inadmissible. We are virtually 
at the mercy of their moderation 
and reason; and mechanics, espe- 
cially when leagued in unions, are 
not always reasonable. 

One instance more. A few weeks 
ago, the sailors who man our packet 
ships at Southampton struck at a 
critical moment. They were ex- 
perienced and picked men, and 
could ill be spared. For a day or 
two it seemed as if either the 
packets could have not been sailed, 
and all contracts as to time would 
have been broken (to the infinite 
inconvenience of passengers and 
merchants), or new and untried 
seamen would have had to beengaged 
in a hurry, and the safety of the 
vessels thus greatly jeopardised. 

A compromise was effected at 
the last moment; but suppose, by 
the unreason or obstinacy of either 
party, it had been found impractica- 
ble, what then? 


Now, in all these cases, and in 
similar and perhaps yet graver ones 
that may be specified by-and-by, 
the workmen (assuming no con- 
tracts broken, and the customary 
week’s or month’s notice given) are 
acting strictly within their compe- 
tence. According to all principles 
of political economy, law, and or- 
dinary equity between class and 
class or man and man, they have a 
perfect right to insist on any terms, 
both as to hours and wages, which 
they fancy they can extort,—and to 
refuse to work unless these are con- 
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ceded. Nay, it cannot even be argued 
that they are injudicious in putting 
forth even extravagant demands 
(or what seem such) provided they 
do not cut their own throats in doing 
so; that is, if the peculiar state of the 
labour market be such as to enable 
them to obtain them, and if they do 
not in the end injure, curtail,or drive 
away the special trade in question 
by enforcing them—a distant and 
inferential consideration which they 
cannot be expected much to weigh. 
But further: in many of these cases 
it is not easy to see what practical 
power of resistance to these de- 
mands, however extravagant, lies 
in the hands of the employers. In 
the case of the large producing 
trades, there is a fair fight between 
the parties,—or at least there is no 
reason why there should not be. 
The result depends upon the com- 
parative purses and obstinacy of 
masters and men; whether the em- 
ployers or the employed can hold out 
longest; whether the first can fore- 
go their profits or the second their 
earnings for the most protracted 
period, Business is suspended, that 
is all; no one is ruined. The public 
is inconvenienced, perhaps, but in no 
sense paralysed. But in the supply- 
ing trades it is different. Here the 
controversy must be decided at once. 
The recalcitrant workmen need not 
provide funds for a long contest ; in 
a week or less, unless other hands can 
be found capable and willing to take 
the place of those who turn out, the 
employers must give in helplessly 
and immediately,—they are bound 
over by such tremendous pres- 
sure from without to provide for 
the non-interruption of the public 
service. Moreover, it is difficult to 
discover what adequate motive they 
can have for resolutely standing out 
against unreasonable demands. A 
large advance of wages to the tele- 
graph clerks means simply the ne- 
cessity of charging eighteenpence 
instead of a shilling for each ines- 
sage; and who among the class that 
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send telegrams would weigh this 
evil for a moment against that of a 
week’s or fortnight’s stoppage of 
telegraphic communication? Dou- 
bling the wages of the letter-carriers 
would simply mean a somewhat 
smaller revenue from the Post Office 
at the year’s end, and woe to the 
post-master who, to avoid this de- 
ficiency, almost infinitesimal in a 
budget of 70,000,000l., should risk 
the stoppage of the country’s cor- 
respondence for a single day. An 
increase of fifty per cent. on the 
wages of railway traffic-porters or 
engine-drivers would, it is true, 
largely swell the working expenses 
of the line, but no managing direc- 
tors would dare to refuse it, at the 
cost of interrupting all traffic or 
travelling for a couple of days; 
knowing that at the worst it might 
be made good by a slight increase 
of fares, or involve only a bearable 
diminution of the shareholders’ di- 
vidends at the next general meeting. 
It seems obvious that in these and 
all similar cases, the only power of 
resisting the most extravagant and 
oppressive demands which remains 
in the hands of employers, whether 
the Government or great companies, 
depends on the existence and avail- 
ability of an adequate number of com- 
peting and competent workmen. Now, 
even in comparatively slack times, 
these, though they may exist in esse, 
do not exist in posse, and in brisk 
times like these they do not exist 
either in esse or in posse. In or- 
dinary years, perhaps, you might 
find a sufficient number of unem- 
ployed men who could be made 
letter-carriers, railway-porters, and 
in time engine-drivers—certainly 
you could find potential telegraph 
clerks, male and female, in abund- 
ance. But in these times you could 
not find these needed supplementary 
labourers at all, in sufficient quan- 
tity, and in no times could you find 
them ready-made. To imagine that 
they exist in such numbers and 
availability as would be required to 
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keep in order your actual employés 
by the fear of wholesome competi- 
tion, is to assume that, for all our 
existing statf of labourers in these 
various departments, there is, not an 
equal number, but perhaps one-fourth 
the number, waiting idly, qualified 
and ready to take their places,— 
which is notoriously not now the 
fact. This is the position of the 
problem: let us keep it distinctly 
in mind, and cradle ourselves in no 
illusions. 

But a case even stronger than 
those above suggested is not im- 
possible, and at no distant date ;— 
and is improbable only in as far as 
it is quite unprecedented, and there- 
fore not easy to imagine. We are all 
of us naturally averse from con- 
templatingevils which are unusually 
serious, and which we do not see 
any means of obviating. Let us, 
however, look the following con- 
tingency in the face. London and 
most of our great towns are depen- 
dent on the country outside for their 
supplies of food. Few of them have 
any large, or at least adequate, 
stores or granaries within their 
walls, Nearly all are fed from day 
to day—as to their most essential 
articles of consumption at least. 
Four-fifths, probably, of these ar- 
ticles are brought in by rail. Now, 
conceive the consequences of a strike 
among engine-drivers and stokers 
spreading through the employés of 
all the several lines converging on 
the Metropolis, or on Manchester, 
for example—and we may be per- 
fectly certain that no very deter- 
mined strike would be undertaken 
without such extensive and well- 
organised combination. Assume 
the demands of the men to be sim- 
ply the doubling of their wages, 
and the universal restriction of the 
hours of work to eight per diem. 
To concede the first condition would 
most fatally affect the financial posi- 
tion of the railways; to concede 
the second would cripple their 
carrying power to a most formid- 
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able extent and for a long period. 
Yet both are demanded under a 
virtual threat of starving a city 
with hundreds of thousands of in- 
habitants. What possible power of 
resistance would the railway ma- 
nagers possess? What conceivable 
security have we that such de- 
mands, under such obviously im- 
plied pressure, may not be put 
forward and_ enforced ? ‘ The 
good feeling and good sense of 
the artisans and engineers,’ some 
one will reply, ‘and their reluctance 
to incur the reprobation of public 
opinion.” But in the first place, 
though we have great confidence in 
the good sense and good feeling of 
our working men generally, and 
especially of the better educated 
mechanics, we have none whatever 
in the predominance of those quali- 
ties among the trade-union leaders 
who usually guide these movements. 
In the second place, so resolute 
and consentaneous a strike as we are 
contemplating would scarcely be 
decided on till after much irritating 
and envenomed controversy; and 
by that time public opinion—the 
public opinion of their own class— 
might probably enough be on the 
side of the turn-outs. Besides, it 
might well happen that the men 
could make out a very plausible 
case for a large advance of wages, 
and that the dispute was only as to 
a matter of degree;—and as to 
thinking eight hours a day long 
enough for work like theirs, they 
will find numbers from outside to 
agree withthem. But the essential 
question which really concerns us 
all is that asked above: ‘ What 
power of resistance exists to such 
demands so urged?’ Could the 
men be replaced? Could they be 
controlled or compelled? Could 
their services be dispensed with for 
three days? And if all these ques- 
tions must be answered in the 
negative, is it not obvious that we 
are altogether at their mercy ? 
And if so, why should their de- 
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mands continue reasonable, or what well-paid, and usually not too pro- 
limit can be assigned to them?! longed. Of late the price of ‘coal, 
Already, as we have seen, these from a variety of causes, has risen 
demands often go beyond matters of with unprecedented rapidity, and 
wages or hours, and relate to how to an embarrassing extent ; and in 
and by whom they shall be directed. the benefit of this advance of price 

One illustration more before we the miners have largely partici- 
dismiss this part of the subject. pated. So largely that—we believe 
Coal, next to food and shelter, wemay say so without contradiction 
ranks among the first necessities of —in extensive districts these men, 
life. It ismore—it is the absolutely finding that they can earn the same 
indispensable raw material ofnearly wages as formerly with a day’s less 
all our manufactures and of the work, elect to be idle that extra 
chief part of our locomotion, as day; and, as they often employ it in 
well as of our cooking and warm- drinking, are less efficient labourers 
ing and lighting. Foran adequate during the remaining days. In 
and regular supply of this requisite fact, they raise and can afford to 
we are entirely dependent upon raise less coal than formerly.” What 
a body of miners, some skilled, is to hinder them from carrying 
more unskilled, varying largely in their inaction a stage or two 
character, organised, resolute and farther? from working only three 
rough, many of them excellent, days a week instead of four? or 
rational and meritorious, many from insisting on a six instead of 
singularly the reverse; but at an eight hours’ ‘shift’ ?—that is, 
least one-half of them, to say the if the notion were carried out 
least, not the most sober nor the widely enough, from reducing the 
best educated of our working production of coal by one-half or 
classes. Their labour is severe, one-third?* There is no stock of 
unpleasant, and often perilous. It is coal at the pits’ mouth or anywhere 


1 Mr. Gladstone seems to have caught a glimpse of the danger, but has no great 
comfort to offer. This is what he said at the Mansion House dinner the other dey :— 
‘We certainly now live in an era which might almost startle men of the largest 
experience amongst us—an era in which industry and enterprise in this country 
seem to have advanced within the last few months, not by steps, but by strides; not by 
strides, but by leaps and bounds. Much inconvenience may result from this sudden 
and violent access of prosperity; and it is well that all movements, be they what they 
may, should be regulated and gradual. Whatever those inconveniences may be, I 
for one feel satisfied that they will be kept within due bounds by the good sense of 
the country, and by that good feeling and that good understanding which unite to- 
gether the several classes who represent capital and industry, employers and em- 
ployed. I know, my Lord Mayor, there are those who have thought that great 
danger to our social system and our political condition is threatened by these most 
trying changes. Changes of this kind offer temptations sometimes to the cupidity, 
sometimes to the weakness, sometimes to the haste, sometimes to that very natural 
and laudable desire of men to better their condition, which undoubtedly might, in a 
country differently constituted, lead to very serious results. I do not, however, believe 
that the instincts and feelings of this country, which is a land of freedom, will 
fail us on this or any other occasion ; but I believe that the good sense, the delibera- 
tive action, the habits of mutual trust and confidence which bind together men in 
different classes of society, will enable them, as I feel sure will be the case, to 
adjust their respective claims, and to follow their pursuits as capitalists and labourers 
in the development of British industry and progress, with no less harmony in thesé 
monetary differences than they have done in times past, and as, I say again, I believe 
they will do in times to come.’ The scanty measure of ‘mutual trust and confidence’ 
here invoked to save us from internal dangers, does duty for the ‘silver streak of 
sea’ that last year was to guarantee us from foreign foes. 

2 It is stated on authority that the production this year is ten millions of tons 
below that of 1871. 
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else; and we could not do without 
coal fora day. Heat, light, loco- 
motion, cooking, and most of the 
trades of the Kingdom would come 
to a stand. What means of 
refusal or resistance do the coal- 
owners possess or could they 
resort to against such a general 
whim of the colliers, except closing 
their mines (which would often be 
ruin to them, and which indeed the 
imperious necessities and demands 
of the country would scarcely allow 
them to do), or the competition of 
other workmen anxious to earn the 
wages the colliers had despised ? 
But are such workmen to be found ? 
Would they be competent to the 
business? And would they be al- 
lowed, or would they dare, to take the 
place of the wilful idlers? The last 
of these questions must almost cer- 
tainly be answered in the negative, 
and the other two with a doubt- 
ful affirmative at best;—and we 
should thus find ourselves at the 
mercy of the supposed leisurely 
colliers—but for one resource, rather 
a curious and suggestive one. Such 
a limitation in the production of 
coal as would result in the case put, 
would involve non-employment and 
starvation to the labourers in so 
many other trades, that those la- 
bourers would not endure it, but 
would bring their peculiar sort of 
pressure to bear upon the miners in 
such a way as to force them to 
resume full work. Fancy the Staf- 
fordshire potteries or iron foundries 
without coal (and therefore without 
earnings) because their mining 
brethren chose to idle three days 
out of six! 


Now, let us look the position of 
affairs we have sketched out fairly 
in the face, quietly and without 
exaggeration. Hitherto, both in 
theory and in practice, in accord- 
ance with economic principles, with 
our rooted instincts in favour of 
fair play and of carrying individual 
liberty to its extreme limits, we 
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have, in coping with difficulties and 
controversies of the kind we are 
considering, trusted entirely to free 
competition and to what we may 
call the ‘staying’ power of capital ; 
and as long as the disputes were 
confined to the great manufacturing 
interests of the country it was 
felt (and experience confirmed the 
theory, in spite of some exceptional 
instances of permanent mischief in 
Ireland) that we might so trust 
with safety. Before emigration be- 
came so common and so easy there 
was usually a certain proportion of 
unemployed labourers whom it was 
just possible (sometimes more than 
possible) to allure and to train to 
work and wages refused by others ; 
—at all events, there was something 
of this sort always looming in the 
distance and hanging over the 
heads of unreasonable artisans. But 
still more effective was the con- 
sideration that artisans must live 
and that capital usually could wait, 
—though often at heavy and nearly 
ruinous loss. The strikers needed 
large funds to maintain them when 
earning nothing, as well as to buy 
off rivals ;—and the necessity of pro- 
viding these funds was a wholesome 
and restraining drain upon them 
while in work; while, if their de- 
mands were really so extravagant 
or inadmissible as to render the 
masters united and resolute in re- 
sisting them, the men were of course 
ultimately forced to give way. The 
struggle was on the whole a fair 
one; and though much actual and 
potential wealth was wasted in the 
contest, yet the loss was pretty 
equally divided, and at all events 
there was security against extreme 
issues on either side. But it is 
obvious that in the cases we have 
been considering—to say nothing 
now of the present state of the 
country when the real swirplus popu- 
lation would appear to have been 
largely drained away—the condi- 
tions of the controversy are alto- 
gether changed, and the above- 
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mentioned safeguards and securities 
for an equal contest are not found. 
Trained hands are required, and 
trained hands cannot be impro- 
vised; the employer cannot wait, 
and the exacting artisans are under 
no necessity of preparing large 
funds for a protracted strike. The 
dispute must be settled at once; 
the daily conveniences, the daily 
necessities, the daily life, in short, 
of the masters and capitalists—i.e. 
the public or the State—have be- 
come actually dependent on the 
regularity and uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of the daily labour of the 
artisans. Free competition, there- 
fore, among labourers, or free contest 
between capital and labour, plainly 
fails to secure fair play or the per- 
manent supply, on reasonable (that 
is, payable) conditions, of the ab- 
solute wants of the community. The 
strife is no longer one between 
equals ; one party, and that a small 
minority, by reason of its position 
and of ows principles and habits, has 
an overwhelming advantage—holds 
the other at its mercy, in fact. If 
reaping were a skilled function 
which only experienced hands could 
discharge, if no wheat or bread 
were imported from abroad, and if 
farm labourers, just as the harvest 
was ready, were to strike for ten 
guineas a day, the case would be 
stronger, no doubt, in each of its 
three elements, but precisely ana- 
logous except in degree; and we 
should then realise the difficulty of 
the problem distinctly, and cast 
about for a mode of meeting it. 
But further. The free compe- 
tition to which, in ultimate resort 
and in theory, we are in the habit 
of trusting, and to which in many 
cases we might trust with some 
confidence if it really existed and 
were really free, is by no means 
always—we might almost say, is 
rarely—to be found. It is far 
more imaginary than actual. 
Either it does not exist or it is pre- 
vented from operating effectually, 
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promptly, perhaps at all, by two 
obstacles—trade-unions and parish 
relief; or, as possibly we might 
describe the case more correctly, by 
the weakness which distinguishes 
the administration of our common 
law, and the false principle which 
lies at the root of our Poor Law. 
Nearly all trades, certainly all 
skilled ones, have formed them- 
selves into unions, of which the 
organisation is very complete and 
strict, the rules severe, and the ad- 
ministration despotic and not un- 
frequently oppressive. By these 
combinations—which are perfectly 
legal, and in principle even legiti- 
mate,— they secure themselves 
against competition from their own 
members during a strike, even when 
alarge number, sometimes a virtual 
majority, is anxious to continue at 
work. It occasionally happens that 
a strike is broken down by a di- 
vision among unionists, or by some 
of them growing weary of inaction 
and privation, and insisting on re- 
turning to work. It rarely, we 
believe,“ if ever, happens that 
a strike of any magnitude and 
unanimity among skilled artisans in 
any branch is rendered abortive by 
the influx of workers from without, 
even when such workers, and com- 
petent ones, are to be found, and 
could easily be imported from other 
districts—as has often been the case 
among colliers. Competition either 


from within or from without, as has 


been proved a thousand times, is 
prevented by two means, employed 
sometimes in conjunction, sometimes 
separately—by subsidies and by 
intimidation. Often a considerable 
portion of the funds of unions is em- 
ployed in maintaining (i.e. in buy- 
ing off the imminent competition 
of) the unemployed—a heavy drain 
on the resources of the industrious, 
but one which their (injudicious) 
leaders deem advisable. But the 
usual, the final, and the great re- 
source, is the direct intimidation 
and warning off of all outside 
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competitors, or ‘ knobsticks,’ as 
they used to be called in the 
North —‘ Blacks,’ as they seem 
to be termed here. This is the 
‘organised moral pressure’ which 
Professor Beesley euphemises and 
recommends—sometimes called per- 
suasion by the workmen, usually 
meaning ‘picketing,’ hooting, abus- 
ing, threatening, and _ generally 
making the lives of these intruders 
a burden to them, and nearly al- 
ways driving them away. Now 
against this, the law as administered 
in England is almost absolutely 
powerless, as is well known to those 
cognisant with this page of our 
social history;—not so much because 
the law itself is feeble, or speaks in 
doubtful terms,—but, first, because 
no police scarcely would be ade- 
quate to afford really efficient pro- 
tection to unwelcome competitors ; 
secondly, because evidenceis difficult 
to obtain ; and thirdly, because ma- 
gistrates have usually been so crimi- 
nally and foolishly lenient, and have 
encouraged artisan oppression by in- 
flicting such trivial—usually pecu- 
niary—penalties on the offenders 
brought before them. The organi- 
sation of the Unions has grown 
yearly more compact and efficient, 
as the spirit and grasp of the law 
have grown more lax and timid ; 
till now it is notorious that the 
check of really free and open com- 
petition against workmen on strike, 
or meditating strike, has been com- 
pletely neutralised and nullified by 
systematic intimidation. The fact 
is so:—whether a change in public 
opinion, a firmer and severer ad- 
ministration of the law, a police 
system which should afford some 
real protection to those anxious to 
work, and the ballot acting as 
the industrious labourers’ defence 
against agitators and mischief- 
makers, could, if combined, remedy 
the evil, we will not here discuss. 
Two conclusions are plain enough, 
and suffice for our present purpose. 
Laissez-faire, ‘ supply and demand,’ 
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and ‘ open competition,’ might per- 
haps meet our needs and get us out 
of our difficulties—if they were 
permitted to operate with absolute 
freedom and guarded against all 
interference; but they are not. And 
what prospect have we of a more 
energetic enforcement of the law 
against the leaders (soi-disant or 
actual) of the working classes— 
against agitators, trade-unionists, 
or roughs—at a time when the tide 
is running in an exacily opposite di- 
rection; when a feeble Government 
seems to have taken those classes 
more especially under its patronage; 
and when a timid, short-sighted, 
or suicidal Legislature has thrown 
itself more and more decidedly upon 
those classes for the direction of its 
policy and the conditions of its 
existence ? 

Here, too, another consideration 
comes in. To enforce the law two 
conditions or instruments are re- 
quisite—a resolute will and a com- 
petent force. The arm of the law 
1s as necessary as its decrees. Now 
the arm of our law is the police. It 
is only through them that we can 
take offending workmen before the 
magistrate, or conduct them to 
prison after sentence. Far be it 
from us to suggest that the police 
would not always do their duty in 
such cases. But ‘quis custodiet 
ipsos custodes?’ What security 
have we that they might not be- 
come infected with the general 
spirit of bettering their condition, 
and insist upon that higher pay 
and those shorter hours which they 
see every other body of men de- 
manding and obtaining? The Force 
consists of picked men, well se- 
lected and admirably disciplined, 
and by no means easily, if at all, to 
be replaced. Suppose they were to 
require an advance of 50 per cent. 
at once. How could the authorities 
resist the claim? Could we face 
the risk of being left even for a 
week, or a night, without our uni- 
formed protectors; or trust to im- 
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provised special constables for our 
security? The police are now en- 
gaged by the month, it is true, and 
must give a month’s notice before 

leaving work; and this practically 
is nearly the only hold we have on 
them, for they do not become en- 
titled to pensions (which we could 
forfeit) till after fifteen years’ ser- 

vice. But could we train remplacants 
ina month? Could any new hands 
be really efficient substitutes for 
experienced ones? And in the case 
of an organised or nearly unanimous 
strike, how in the last resort could 
we practically enforce the legal no- 
tice? All this is very unlikely, we 
shall be told, and these things are 
nearly in nubibus. Quite true: but 
we should do well to look even 
possibilities in the face; for they 
sometimes grow into imminent pro- 
babilities with marvellous rapidity. 


Of course it will be suggested, 
that in a large number of the cases 
we have enumerated, where the 
power of the workmen is greatest, 
and the danger of strikes among 
them the most formidable, owing 
to the circumstance that qualified 
substitutes cannot be found at once, 
nor trained without a considerable 
lapse of time, and where yet no 
interruption of work can be en- 
dured—the trueand obvious remedy 
is to require an adequately long 
legal notice of the intention of the 
men to cease work if their demands 
are not granted, or to contract with 
them for the continuance of their 
services for fixed periods of time. 
If this be done, it is argued, the 
practical inconvenience we dread 
would not be encountered, because 
then either the terms of the arti- 
sans will be reasonable and ought 
to be granted, or if they are unrea- 
sonable we shall be able to obtain 
remplacgants by the time their notice 
has expired. We shall not then be 
in their power as now, because they 
cannot leave us suddenly in the 
lurch without violating the law and 
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exposing themselves to imprison- 
ment for a breach of contract. 

Very true; the theory of remedy 
is perfect : let us see how it could 
be carried out in practice. In the 
first place, are you sure you can 
induce railway engine-drivers, for 
example, to engage on condition of 
giving you the three or six months’ 
notice you require? They will see 
as clearly as you do how the en- 
gagement would work, and may be 
indisposed to tie themselves abso- 
lutely for so longa period. But sup- 
pose this difficulty got over ; suppose 
(a sanguine supposition in these 
days of rapid progress and cease- 
lessly increasing enterprise) that, 
by taking advantage of favourable 
conditions of the labour market, by 
offering high wages, and displayi ing 
before the men “the benefits they 
will derive from continuous and 
secure employment in all seasons, 
you have established the system of 
quarterly, or half-yearly, or yearly 
engagements; and that under this 
system demands are put forward 
that you cannot grant, how are 
you to set about providing sub- 
stitutes for your present servants ? 
Whence are you to draw them, 
and how are you to teach them? 
Experienced mechanics from me- 
chine-shops will scarcely come to 
you, for they have well-paid berths 
already. Stokers—your first and na- 
tural resource—will seldom be in- 
clined to supplant the engine-drivers 
they are accustomed to work with, 
to whose posts they look for pro- 
motion in regular course, and with 
whose views and interests they are 
in consequence closely identified. 
You must look outside, among 
porters, labourers, and others, for 
men whom you can bring up to the 
business. Admit that the state of 
the country as to population and 
employment enables you to find 
such, how are you to get them taught 
in sufficient numbers for your pur- 
pose? Obviously, in the main if 
not exclusively, through the instra- 
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mentality of the very men whom 
you intend them to supplant, and 
who would scarcely let themselves 
be thus used against themselves. 
‘Keep on hand, then,’ we shall 
be answered, ‘always a sufficient 
supply of apprentices, who will be 
natural renyplacgants, and who may 
be apprenticed for a term of years.’ 
Very good again;—but what ex- 
perienced employers do not know 
that this very question of appren- 
tices is the one which has given rise 
to the bitterest disputes in all 
trades; as to which trade-union 
regulations are most stringent and 
most restrictive. Skilled workmen 
of every class are peculiarly jealous 
of any extension of their numbers; 
and skilled workmen and unionists 
you must have on railways. But, 
lastly, granting that your contracts 
required an ample notice before 
striking work, and that the law in 
this matter was clearly on your 
side, are you sure you could en- 
force the law against an indispen- 
sable body of men in combination, 
well organised, mutually faithful, 
tolerably unanimous, and resolved— 
either under bad guidance, or from 
cupidity, or (as would be more 
likely) from passion arising out of 
some envenomed controversy as to 
persons or details of management— 
to take their own way and to brave 
the penalties of the law? You 
could not force them by legal threats 
to drive engines against their will, 
or to drive them properly, or to 
keep time, or not to let the ma- 
chinery get out of order. You could 
not send them all to prison, for this 
would create the very dead-lock it is 
your object to prevent; and to pick 
out only a few ringleaders, would 
not, if the organisation were good 
and the spirit resolute, bring about 
the submission of the rest. 


The demoralising and pauperising 
effects of our Poor Law (as at pre- 
sent understood and administered) 
im common with all other forms 
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of organised charity, and its ten- 
dency to foster and create the very 
destitution it was designed to re- 
lieve, have long been lamented and 
often dwelt upon. The amount of 
mischief this law has wrought is so 
great, and has of late so increased, 
as to bring many thoughtful and 
benevolent enquirers to the con- 
clusion that we shall be driven at 
last by the mere force of circum- 
stances to its fundamental re-con- 
struction, if not toits total abolition. 
But its operation in complicating 
and disturbing the conditions of the 
controversy between capital and la- 
bour, and in hampering and neutral- 
ising the wholesome natural work- 
ing of laissez-faire and free competi- 
tion and ‘supply and demand,’ has 
never yet been brought prominently 
forward, or received due considera- 
tion. It is true that this operation is 
usually indirect, and the influence 
often latent and potential rather 
than brought immediately or openly 
into play. But it is not the less real 
or weighty on that account; and it 
virtually prevents extreme contro- 
versies between employers and em- 
ployed from being actually and 
rigidly determined by the naked 
economic rights of the case. In prin- 
ciple, and virtually in fact at least, 
the English system of Poor Relief 
gives to every destitute man a 
claim to assistance from rates paid 
by the propertied classes, without 
any reference to the mode in which 
his destitution may have been 
brought about:—that is, it gives 
to every labourer, in certain con- 
tingencies, an indefeasible right to 
a portion of the property of his 
employer. His destitution and that 
of his family may be the result of 
incorrigible idleness or habitual 
intemperance; it may have been 
caused by his resolute and reckless 
waste of very high wages which do 
not last the whole year, yet would 
form a very full year’s average; 
it may be the indirect consequences 
of the strikes of other labourers in 
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which he bore no part; it may 
have been directly caused by insane 
strikes and contentions which have 
driven his trade to other localities 
(a by no means unfrequent case) ; 
he may have brought it upon himself 
by perpetual turn-outs, which have 
ruined or disgusted his individual 
employer; or it may be the final 
issue of unsuccessful and unreason- 
able contests, after which his place 
has been filled up by more sensible 
artisans (knobsticks) from other 
districts. All this signifies no- 
thing :—the mere fact of his destitu- 
tion empowers him to claim subsis- 
tence out of the property of the 
capitalist whom he has helped to 
embarrass and impoverish. The 
workman, in a fashion, fights his 
master with funds, or, relying upon 
future funds, levied on that very 
master ; the defeated combatant has 
to be maintained by the antagonist 
whom he defied, and whom he put to 
heavy expenses in struggling with 
him. If the recalcitrant artisan 
wins, he obliges his master to pay 
him high wages,—if he fails, the 
same master may have to maintain 
him in the workhouse, or by an 
out-door allowance. It is the case 
of a litigant who sues in forméd 
pauperis against an adversary who 
must pay the costs of both sides. 

Let us look at the working of 
this principle in a few concrete in- 
stances, that we may realise the 
full iniquity as well as impolicy 
of our system. 

In former days there used to be 
about thirty hand-spinners in a Cot- 
ton factory employing in all three 
hundred workers of a miscellaneous 
description. These spinners were, 
par excellence, the skilled workmen 
of the establishment; all hung 
upon them ; they, and usually they 
alone, had Union, and Union funds. 
They turned out for higher wages, 
and by turning out stopped the 
mill, and deprived of employment 
and of earnings the rest ‘of the 
workers who had nothing to do 
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with their controversy, and per- 
haps altogether disapproved of the 
strike. Numbers of these very 
shortly were in need of parochial 
assistance. There was no power of 
refusing it, and there would have 
been generally no justice in doing 
so; for they were thrown idle by 
no fault of their own. Yet, the 
thirty spinners fought an employer 
thus tremendously and unjustly 
handicapped and fettered ; for he 
might be, and sometimes was, the 
chief rate-payer in the parish, and 
thus practically had often to support 
his factory hands whether they were 
at work or not. In nearly every 
strike in every trade the same thing 
occurs to a greater or less extent. 
All skilled labourers have a number 
of unskilled ones inextricably bound 
up with them, who have no part 
in their strikes, who often do not 
share in their advance of wages, and 
who are not maintained by their 
Union funds, when thus forcibly 
deprived of work. It isso with the 
puddlers in the Staffordshire iron 
foundries. It is so with the build- 
ing trades of the Metropolis, which 
employ, it is said, above 5,000 hod- 
men. Every strike materially swells 
the poor rates; and those rates 
are paid by the employers who 
resist and suffer from the strike, 
and by the propertied classes on 
whom the advance of prices conse- 
quent upon successful strikes ulti- 
mately falls. Thus masters fight 
the battle, or meet the competition 
between capital and labour, with a 
weight on their shoulders and a rope 
round their necks. If they yield, 
they have to pay higher wages; if 
they resist, whether successfully or 
not, they have to pay higher poor- 
rates, 

Again :—the following case often 
occurs still, though, we are disposed 
to believe, less often now than 
formerly. Workmen—shipwrights 
and others—in brisk times, some- 
times for two or three years, some- 
times for six months or so, are 
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in such demand that they earn 
with ease 5s., 6s., or 78. a day. 
But they spend everything and 
lay by nothing; and on the first 
reverse or turn of the tide, when 
enterprise begins to languish, in a 
few weeks are at the end of their 
resources, and come upon the parish. 
Their employer has to support them 
equally in good times and in bad— 
at one period out of his profits, at 
another in spite of his losses. All 
trades fluctuate, and many fluctuate 
largely ; and the capitalist looks 
to his large gains at one time to 
compensate him for his no gains at 
another, and yield a fair average of 
remuneration.* But under the pre- 
sent system he is forced when his 
business is lucrative to pay extra- 
vagant wages to the very men 
whom, when his business is unpro- 
ductive, he has to maintain out 
of the parochial funds, to which he 
is the main contributor. The em- 
ployer has to put aside out of his 
profits a certain sum to meet the 
claims of the unemployed when work 
is slack, simply because the latter 
will not put aside anything out of 
their wages—that is, out of their 
share of the joint earnings. 

It must be admitted, however, 
that the neglect of the highly-paid 
workman to save money for less 
prosperous days is not much to be 
wondered at, when the operation of 
the poor laws is so perversely cal- 
culated to discourage any such pro- 
vidence. After all, he may well 
ask, why should he lay by and deny 
himself any indulgences he may de- 
sire? Supposing that in the course 
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of two years’ brisk trade he has 
saved enough to keep his family off 
the parish for six months when 
employment becomes scanty and 
wages low,—=still, practically, all he 
has succeeded in doing may only be 
that he comes upon the rates a short 
time later than his fellow-workman 
who never economised at all. He 
has saved the parish funds just so 
much. It is impossible to conceive 
a more demoralising or dishearten- 
ing consideration. 

Finally, there have been cases, 
and in days to come we may expect 
there will be many more, when per- 
petual disputes between masters 
and men, and wages kept artifi- 
cially high by the coercive power 
of trade-unions exercised without 
forethought or moderation, succeed 
at last in driving a trade or in- 
dustry abroad, and giving to fo- 
reigners or to distant districts in the 
same country an advantage in the 
race of competition which can never 
be recovered. In those cases the 
locality decays, employment di- 
minishes; but the population for a 
long period does not disperse, and 
the capitalist employer, if he cannot 
remove his residence or his plant, 
remains burdened with the main- 
tenance of the very workmen whose 
folly and perversity have ruined 
his business. In all these instances 
it is absurd to say that laissez-faire, 
or the laws of supply and demand, 
have been left free to operate. The 
Poor Law system has proclaimed, in 
the loudest and distinctest voice, to 
the workman, ‘ Get all you can out 
of your master when the sun shines ; 






* Often—and notably in many hard individual’ instances at the present crisis—the 


employer is doubly victimised. 


For example, he finds himself under a year’s contract to 


supply coal at a given price to a large iron-foundry. The price of coal (as now) rises 
suddenly and enormously, and he has to pay his miners the largely enhanced wages they 
demand ; but he himself reaps no share of profit from the brisk trade. He obtains no 
advance, but pays a large advance. The year is a disastrous one to him. Then comes 
the reaction; the price of coal falls, and he loses the chance of recouping himself for his 
unfortunate contract; but the colliers resist vehemently any attempt to bring back their 
Wages to the old rate; they strike;—and the unlucky coal-owner has to face perhaps an 
obstinate and costly contest as the climax of his woes. His men have gained largely :— 


he has actually been a loser throughout. 
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when bad weather comes, we will, 
get out of him for you enough to’ 
save you from want.’ 

The possession of property, with 
its vast power of purchasing aid and 
service, has in all times been one of 
the greatest securities of the mi- 
nority against the supremacy of 
mere numbers and the physical 
force they wield. But where is this 
security when law and custom have 
combined to give the poor man, 
however his poverty may have been 
induced, a first mortgage on all the 
possessions of the rich ? 


It now only remains to consider 
the current demand for shorter 
hours of work—the ‘nine-hours 
movement,’ as it is called—in con- 
nection with the features in our 
social state above signalised. Where 
the agitation for nine hours is a bond 
Jide revolt against excessive toil ex- 
hausting the frame, sapping the vital 
vigour of the labourer, and in reality 
even impairing the efficiency and, in 
the long-run, the persistence of the 
work rendered, everyone will sym- 
pathise with it, and concede its 
claim gladly wherever practicable. 
But it is notorious that this de- 
scription will apply only to a very 
few branches of a few of the depart- 
ments of our national industry. 
Where the demand arises among 
well-paid artisans from a genuine 
desire for ampler leisure to be em- 
ployed in recreation and improve- 
ment, from a thirst for more of 
domestic comfort, from a natural 
and worthy wish that life shall not 
be wholly expended-in ceaseless 
labour for the mere means of living ; 
—where, in a word, the workman 
wants time at his disposal, and is 
able and willing to pay for it—in 
such instances his claim will be uni- 
versally recognised as reasonable 
and as significant of aspiration after 
a better sort of existence. But we 
are compelled, as we look around 
us, to admit that this is not, except 
in rare instances, the true character 
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of the movement. The spare hours 
thus gained are not generally used 
either for the refreshment of the 
mind or the real recreation of the 
body, or the elevation and enjoy- 
ment of domestic life; nor\is it, in 
the first instance, for these purposes 
that they are desired. Itis too well 
known that they are obtained most 
often by the class of operatives and 
artisans who are among the least 
prepared to turn them to good 
purpose; that for the most part 
they do not raise the standard of 
daily life, but go chiefly to swell the 
gains of the publican, and often to 
impair the health and working ca- 
pacities of those who have secured 
them. The women will tell us that 
they have brought no extra comfort 
or plenty tothe home. The lite ary 
advocates of the new demand, and 
the artisans themselves when plead- 

ing before the public, put forward 
the considerations of leisure for re- 
creation and instruction in the fore- 
ground, But it is not so among 
themselves. Those intimately con- 
versant with the character of the 
movement in most trades will bear 
us out in representing that (allow- 
ing for many most creditable indi- 
vidual exceptions) the two purposes 
at the bottom of the agitation have 
been these—first, raise wages by 
reckoning a larger proportion of 
the day as overtime, and as such 
entitled to be paid at a higher rate ; 
and secondly (as was candidly 
avowed in some of the earlier 
manifestoes of the Building trades), 
to necessitate the employment of 
a larger number of hands over 
a given amount of work, so that 
all spare hands may be absorbed, 
and there may be no unemployed 
labourers to compete with those 
engaged. Both objects are legiti- 
mate enough, if fairly avowed, ‘and 
if the state ‘of the several trades 

will admit of their being conceded, 
and if those who seek them have 
understood and faced the inevitable 
consequences, and are prepared to 
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pay the necessary price. But this 
last point is precisely the doubtful 
one. 

For what does the ‘ nine-hours 
movement,’ fairly and systemati- 
cally carried out, involve and mean ? 
It means simply a reduction pro 
tanto (or within a very small frac- 
tion) of the productiveness of all 
labour, and a corresponding in- 
crease in the price of all commodi- 
ties. For do not let us delude 
ourselves, as some are trying to do, 
into the belief that as much—or 
anything near as much—can or 
will be produced in nine hours as 
now in ten. To fancy this is to 
imply, in the case of all textile 
industries at least, that it is the 
tenter of the machine, and not the 
machine itself, that turns out the 
work. It is to imply in the case of 
manual labour, or in those handi- 
crafts of which manual labour con- 
stitutes the chief share, that nothing 
now is virtually done in the tenth 
hour ; whereas every overlooker or 


foreman knows that as a rule only 


micrometrical measurement could 
distinguish between the quantity 
turned out in the ninth hour and 
in the tenth, or in the first as con- 
trasted with the ninth. It is to 
imply that labourers habitually pro- 
portion their exertions to the fore- 
seen length of the day; and that, 
knowing they will end their day at 
the end of nine hours, they do and 
can work more efficiently during 
every one of those nine hours to the 
degree of one-ninth or one-tenth. 
It is toimply that nine hours’ la- 
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bour leaves a man in the fullest 
vigour of his working powers, 
whereas ten hours’ labour impairs 
those powers to the amount of one- 
tenth. Or it implies that hitherto 
the workman has only put forth 
nine-tenths of his productive ener- 
gies ; or that, determining to earn 
5s. a day and no more, he will earn 
that and that only, whatever hours 
he is kept at work. Reasoners 
practically unacquainted with the 
management of labour constantly 
confound two things essentially dis- 
tinct; and argue that because a 
well-fed labourer will get through 
more in nine hours than an ill-fed 
one will in ten, therefore among la- 
bourers equal in sustenance and 
strength nine hours can be made 
as productive as ten. They argue 
further that because a man working 
by the piece (i.e. for himself) will 
do as much in nine hours as a man 
working by the day (i.e. for his mas- 
ter) does in ten, therefore men 
working alike by the day will pro- 
duce more proportionally as the day 
is shortened. If ten hours are as 
productive as nine, why not eight 
as nine ? why not five as six ? why 
not three as four, and so on ? 
Therefore we say the restriction 
of the working day to nine hours, 
systematically carried out, means 
(where extra labour now idle is 
not called into action to supplement 
the deficiency) nakedly and simply 
the diminution of the commodities 
divisible among the community by 
one-tenth.4 There will be less to 
exchange or buy ; there will be less 


‘ It may mean even more: there have been cases, as implied below, where the ‘ out- 


put,’ i.e, the production, is artificially restricted by the men in order to coerce their 
masters :— 

‘Serious Position or THE NortH oF Eneranp Iron Trapr.—Yesterday the iron- 
stone miners of the Cleveland district commenced to further restrict the output of iron- 
stone in consequence of the mine owners not conceding them the advance of 2d. per ton 
asked for in a circular issued sometime ago. A mass meeting of the miners was held at 
Skelton on Saturday night, when representatives were present from every mine in the 
district. The meeting was most enthusiastic. Every representative stated the feeling of 
the men at the mine he represented, which was that unless the advance be given the men 
should restrict. It was stated that the owners of Grosmont mine had given the 2d. per 
ton, but had not reduced the ton from 24 ewt. to 20 cwt. Resolutions were unanimously 
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for everyone; and the poor, as 
usual, will suffer most by the de- 
ficit. The workman may obtain 
the same wages as for ten hours, 
but those wages will not go so far. 
He can understand and feel this in 
the case of coal: why can he not 
understand it in reference to other 
articles ? When the building trades 
have established their minimum, 
will his house be as cheap as now? 
When the iron foundries and the 
coal mines have limited their pro- 
duction and enhanced their prices, 
and strikes have raised wages in 
addition, so that the working ex- 
penses of every railway have been 
increased by 20 per cent. (see the 
last Brighton report), will not 
third-class fares be inevitably raised, 
and will not the advance in the cost 
of locomotion tell on goods—i.e. on 
nearly every article of daily con- 
sumption—likewise?> And will not 
all this fall in the end on him just 
as well as on the rich? Will his 
clothing escape the general increase 
of cost ? 

But there will be more than this. 
Diminutionin productiveness means 
enhanced cost of production. En- 
hanced cost of production means 
curtailment of markets, forced 
economy in consumption, disad- 
vantage in competition with the 
foreign producer, transfer of orders 
abroad ;—reaction, dull trade, slack 
times, artisans thrown out of work, 
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reduction of wages, and no neces. 
sary proportionate fall in prices 
because production has been limit. 
ed. And this reaction will come 
upon a population artificially stimu- 
lated or congregated, accustomed, 
by temporary ill-used prosperity, to 
more luxurious living and more 
wasteful habits—in fact, it will come 
upon larger and less productive 
numbers. Nine hours’ labour, in 
fine, means fewer commodities and 
higher prices ; more labourers now, 
perhaps—more paupers soon, inevi- 
tably. Therefore it is that we 
look upon this nine hours’ move- 
ment with deep uneasiness and 
regret, because it proceeds from a 
class unprepared to use or to enjoy 
the extorted leisure, and wholly 
unconscious of and unprepared for 
the inescapable consequences of its 
premature success. 


I have no desire here to enter on 
the consideration of remedies or 
safeguards. My only object has 
been to direct attention to the full 
difficulties and the possible dangers 
of the social condition into which 
a flood of sudden prosperity has 
drifted us, before the great masses 
of the community have attained the 
degree of intelligence and foresight 
necessary to turn to good the 
golden opportunity, and before the 
ruling classes have had time to 
adapt the legislative and adminis- 


adopted to the effect that the miners consider their demands justifiable and reasonable, 
and will do all in their power to obtain the advance ; that the miners will use all means 
in their power to form a board of arbitration; and considering the mine-owners of 
Cleveland had not met them in a friendly manner, pledge themselves in future not to 


teach any more men brought into the district the art of getting ironstone. The following 
resolutions were also unanimously adopted :—‘ This meeting having learned that our 
employers have instructed their officials to inform the miners that they intend locking 
them out if they should resort to their late system of restriction, strongly recommends 
all who are accustomed to the harvest-field at once to migrate to the agricultural dis- 
triets, where they will readily find an abundance of labour ; this will also afford them 
an opportunity of leading the labour market.” ‘That a telegram at once be forwarded 
to Mr. Joseph Arch, President of the National Farm Labourers’ Union, asking him to 
carefully consider as to the best and most suitable part for him to export any of his 
surplus labour.” The restriction has been so great lately that there is every reason to 
believe with further restriction of the output many of the blast furnaces will have to be 
blown out.’ 

* As we correct these pages, we learn that the railways are in consultation on this 
very point. 
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trative instruments of a former age 
to the altered and enlarged require- 
ments of the new epoch. The most 
immediateand most certain resultsof 
the state of things around us (which 
I have endeavoured to depict in its 
possible and imminent as well as in 
its actual and already realised de- 
gree) seem to be ageneraladvance in 
the price of all commodities (except 
bread and groceries), which will 
make living harder for many and 
easier for none; a lowering in the 
productive power of the nation, or 
rather, perhaps, in the habitual 
intensity of that power; a wasting 
of our potential resources which it 
may be difficult to make good; and 
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a loss of our relative position of 
industrial superiority among the 
nations of the earth. Thus much 
at least may be taken as indispu- 
table: that the laborious millions 
of our people cannot become larger 
consumers at the same time that 
they become scantier producers, 
without grave consequences § of 
some sort—and they are be- 
coming both now to a remarkable 
degree ;—and, further, that. they 
cannot progress very rapidly in 
political and social. power, and very 
slowly in political and social wis- 
dom—as they have been doing for 
some years—without graver conse- 
quences still. W. R. G. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO PORT-ROYAL. 


T was past the middle of May. 

After a month in Touraine, I 

was hurrying home, having just five 
days to give to Paris. 

That was a settled point ; but it 
was Saturday afternoon when we 
left Chartres, and the idea of a 
Sunday in Versailles was simply 
intolerable. 

Why not stop at la Verriére and 
see Port-Royal? So we did stop, 
and walked across the ugly downs 
through Mesnil St.-Denis, where 
there is a wretched church, and a 
village green, and a horse-pond 
railed round, just like those at 
Hackney or Hammersmith. What 
a different soil from the Touraine 
sand,—so astonishing in its fertility 
to those who look on sand as 
‘hungry’ and barren. Here it is 
stiff clay, with ruts which in this 
drought are as hard as iron, and 
in which in the good old time you 
can fancy Monseigneur’s coach 
sticking fast after a week’s rain, 
until half a village was whipped up 
to help it along. No hedges—a 
wide melancholy plain, bounded by 
the forest and crossed by avenues 
of apple-trees. The crops are 
much weedier than in Touraine, and 
the wheat here has, I fear, failed 
more entirely than the alternate 
frosts and thaws made it fail there. 
Altogether the country and the 
people look gloomy : of the latter 
there are two types, the stunted 
and the big, coarse, raw-boned, both 
equally distinct from the well-fed 
sturdy Touraine folks. Suddenly 
we came to the steep edge of a dell, 
too long and narrow to be called a 
combe ; sides and bottom are full of 
dwarf wood with undergrowth of 
cowslip and big spurge and star- 
wort and broomand heather and wild 
strawberry. The hawthorn is still 
in bloom; birch and willow mix their 


1 See Todd's Life of St. Patrick ; 


tender green with the gold of the 
young oaks; thrushes are singing 
good night, and the cuckoo is calling 
from the opposite bank, which with 
its gravel and fuller’s earth crop- 
ping out here and there shows that 
the clay is superposed on what we 
in Wessex call ‘brash.’ The whole 
place is not at all unlike Vallis, be. 
tween Frome and Mells, only the 
stream is not half so pretty. But we 
have not made five steps down the 
wood-path when there is a roar 
which silences thrushes and cuckoo, 
and puts up a brood of partridges 
close to our feet. Another and a 
third, and then silence again: 
O’est le mont Valérien qui parle ; and 
the monster goes on speaking at 
intervals all through our walk. 

We soon get down to the stream, 
and follow it over a carpet of blue- 
bells through a poplar grove. Al- 
most every tree is loaded with mis- 
tletoe, which, I found, they encour- 
age in Touraine because, boiled with 
bran, they think it makes good food 
for pigs. ‘What a profanation!’ said 
I; but the farmer who told me why 
it was grown evidently thought 
there was kissing enough without 
its being specially encouraged to 
the waste of useful fodder. 

At last we come to the farm- 
buildings—the ‘Grange’ where 
Pascal, the Arnaulds, Tillemont, 
&c., lived when Port-Royal was at 
the height of its fame. These are 
so close to the convent itself that it 
almost seemed as if the Jansenists 
had determined to repeat the old 
Scotic experiment! of monastery 
and nunnery side by side, ‘ to help 
meditation.’ The whole place is 
gloomy and meanly built, nearly all 
of ‘cob.’ We opena gate, and walk 
unchallenged across the garden 
(once the old chapel and burying- 
ground) to the chateau. A tall old 
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gentleman meets us: We have come 
for hospitality ; what can he do? 
His house is full. Yet he will 
not hear of our walking on to la 
Chevreuse inthe dark. Jl s’adresse 
a& madame, and the result is, that 
in ten minutes we are sitting down 
toa very good supper: soup, cut- 
lets, delightful pommes frites, an 
omelette of course, goat’s milk cheese, 
and wine which they have sent for to 
the mill. 

Our shake-downs are laid in a 
long lofty room, containing an old 
brass clock with a bit of yellow 
parchment nailed to the case, on 
which I read, ‘ Cette horloge a été 
mise en place le 24 févr. 1670, dans 
la chambre de la communauté de 
nostre monastére des champs, par 
les soins de Monsieur Arnauld 
d’Andilli, nostre pére, nostre bien- 
faiteur.’ And in the corner is 
written, ‘Cette authentique est de 
la main de la mére Angélique de 
St..Jean, fille de Mr. d’Andilli, 
pourlors prieur de Port-Royal sous 
la mére Dufargés d’Angenneau.’ 

That is the only relic in the 
house, but it was enough to keep 
me awake with the effort to remem- 
ber what I had read on the subject, 
from the ‘ Paley’ of years ago, and 
his strictures on the miracles at the 
tomb of the Abbé Paris, to Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck's genial history 
of the Sisterhood. 

That Baptist-chapel-looking build- 
ing at the end of the garden 
is the Port-Royal ‘Museum,’ in 
which the owner has placed por- 
traits of all the celebrities —Tille- 
mont, Nicole, the Arnaulds, the 
Mére Angélique, &c.—and a good 
many autograph letters, as well as 
a set of queer old pictures show- 
ing different scenes of convent life, 
the nuns in chapter, faisant confé- 
rence dans la solitude,’ or working 
as they sit in their open-air amphi- 
theatre. Other pictures represent 
the persecution,—d’Argenson inso- 
lently bursting in and reading the 
king’s order for turning the nuns 
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out; and the last act of all—the 
Jesuits, with bell, book, and candle 
desecrating the burial-ground and 
having the bodies dug up and car- 
ried away. 

There are also plans and pictures 
of the grounds, both in their wil- 
derness state, in which it is no 
wonder they were unhealthy, and 
also after they had been partly 
drained and improved by the hard- 
work of the literary men at la 
Grange. Even now that the ponds 
have been turned into wheat and 
clover fields, the valley was the only 
place in France where, during this 
visit, I saw a regular English white 
mist following the course of the 
stream. It looks very pretty, how- 
ever, in the picture, with swans sail- 
ing on the ponds and nuns in white 
with red cross and black hood walk- 
ing about among the trees. Their 
gardens were quite famous: they 
used regularly to send some of the 
produce to the great people in Paris, 
and Mazarin said healways knewthe 
flavour of the fruit bénit, as he called 
it. A most interesting picture is 
that whichshows achapter of Sisters 
giving away clothes; for we are 
told in the biography of Mére 
Angélique, that the nuns, at her 
suggestion, often used to strip them- 
selves of necessary apparel in order 
that the many claimants might not 
go away empty. No embroidery, 
or any convent-rubbish of that 
kind, went on at Port-Royal. The 
nuns divided their time between 
doctoring (in their study of which 
they had anticipated our lady 
M.D.’s) and making dresses—patch- 
work garments, when their funds 
would not buy stuff enough—for 
the thousands who had lost every- 
thing during the cruel wars of the 
Fronde. More than once the Church 
plate, even to the silver lamps and 
candlesticks, was sold: nay, even 
the linen altar-cloths were taken to 
bind up wounds or to make under- 
clothing. Mére Angélique, in fact, 
acted like Mr. Miiller, of the 
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Bristol Orphanage—went on giving, 
giving, in strong faith that, though 
she might be reduced to her last half- 
crown, a supply would come from 
somewhere just at the last moment. 
This self-denying spirit she ma- 
naged to inspire into all about her. 
One of the carters, Innocent Fai, 
always used to eat dog-biscuit, in 
order that he might give his rations 
to the poor. He sold half his little 
patch of land, and spent the money 
in ransoming prisoners—a great 
work in that day, when the soldiers 
on both sides were scarcely more 
careful whom they seized than the 
Prussians were when molested by 
francs-tireurs. Fai kept the rest of 
his land in corn, which (after work- 
hours) he used to thresh ; his friend 
the convent miller ground it for him; 
his sister baked it; and thenit was all 
given to the poor, alongwith clothes, 
in buying which he spent all his 
wages. Finding he got talked 
about, Fai begged a friend to give 
the things away in his own name ; 


and when this could not be managed, 
he told the Sisters, and insisted on 
their adding the whole to their 


common stock of doles. He was so 
often found reading the Bible in the 
stable—pretending, if anyone came 
in, to be rummaging among the 
litter, that the nuns gave him a 
little room with lock and key ; and 
there he shut himself up and 
copied out texts to learn by 
heart while he was at work. Poor 
fellow, he used to carry out literally 
the precept about the ‘ two coats ;’ 
and one hard winter, having given 
his shoes and stockings to a sickly 
woman, he caught cold and died. 
* Strange to say, just one fortnight’ 
(remarks Mére Angélique in her 
necrology) ‘ after he had been laugh- 
ed at by a worldly gentleman for 
his folly in thus stripping himself, 
he died without a penny in his 
pocket, but attended by six of 
the first physicians in France, 
and nursed not by hirelings, but 
by the recluses of Port-Royal, men 
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whose education was in courts, 
whose names on earth were among 
the princes of the land, and in 
heaven among the saints. On 
which little history there are several 
things to remark: the language 
reminds us, for instance, of the in- 
tensely aristocratic nature of most 
religious movements in France ; this 
is specially true of the Huguenot 
movement, and partly accounts for 
its failure: it never spread its roots 
widely among the masses. Another 
thought suggested by Fai’s death is, 
what the world has lost by this sort 
of moral conscription, which picks 
out the purest and most self-sacrific- 
ing spirits, and leaves society to be 
perpetuated by the morally and 
spiritually maimed and stunted. 
Moreover, I think a great deal of that 
selfishness which so embitters the 
French war of classes, is due to the 
idea that ‘ the Sisters will do it all,’ 
‘we may leave that to the good 
Fathers.’ Thousands of well-to-do 
Frenchmen, whether friends of order 
or not, would answer the appeal 
‘ Monsieur, il faut vivre,’ in the very 
words, ‘Je n’en vois pas la nécessité,’ 
attributed to the great sceptic. And 
one cause of this is because some 
sisterhood or brotherhood hasalways 
stood in the gap, relieving in- 
dividual responsibility with funds, 
perhaps contributed by some great 
lady who is working hard a faire son 
salut a hundred leagues off. 

But we are in Port-Royal Mu- 
seum, amid the portraits and the 
autographs. Here is the founder of 
the original convent, Mathilde de 
Garlande, wife of Matthew, Lord 
of Marly, a cadet of the Mont- 
morencies. When he was going on 
a Crusade he left his wife some 
money to spend in pious works. 
She, by the advice of Eudes de 
Sully, bishop of Paris, bought in 
1204 the fief of Porrois (whence 
the name Port-Royal), and built 
the abbey, employing the same 
architect who had just been at work 
on Amiens cathedral. From the 
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pictures it would seem that her 
church was a beautiful specimen of 
First Pointed style. The rule was 
Cistercian ; but the nunsdidnot keep 
to it. They became, if not immoral, 
at any rate idle and self-seeking. At 
the endof the sixteenth century most 
of the French nunneries were merely 
select life-boarding-houses for ladies 
of the upper classes. To be made 
abbess was as good as a first-rate 
marriage; and (as in France, from 
long before Cesar’s day, there has 
always been the dowry difficulty) the 
post of abbess (almost always in the 
gift of the Crown—a privilege more 
yalued than all the Gallican liberties 
besides) was very much coveted. 
Influential families got quite little 
girls set over wealthy convents. 
Marie-Angélique Arnauld, after- 


wards Mére Angélique, was barely 
eight when she put on the nun’s 
dress ; at nine she made her profes- 
sion before the general of Citeaux ; 
at eleven she was named abbess. 
It reminds us of the Scotch story, 


anent the good old days of patronage, 
of the meejor greetin’ in his cradle 
for want of the nurse who was busy 
‘smacking’ the refractory colonel. 
Marie-Angélique, during whose mi- 
nority the nuns flattered themselves 
they should have a fine time of it, 
soon shows vigour of mind—‘finding 
her chief girlish amusement in read- 
ing Plutarch.’ At seventeen she is 
converted by the sermon of a Capu- 
chin who is leaving France in order 
toabjure Romanism. She naturally 
has an illness; after which she 
comes out strengthened for the 
work of reforming nuns who 
wore starched muslins and gloves 
and masks, and had masquerades 
in carnival time, and who dressed 
their hair elaborately instead of 
covering it, and confessors whose 
least objectionable pursuit was 
hunting im the nunnery woods. 
What' a determined character she 
was is shown in her behaviour 
on the celebrated jowr du guichet ; 
when, almost at the cost of her 
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life, she kept the. great gates 
locked against her father and 
family, and refused to see them 
except in the little parlour or re- 
ception room, as if they had been 
anybody else’s friends. Having 
gained her point, she met her 
father’sreproaches and her brother’s 
taunts by fainting at their feet. The 
struggle was too much for her; 
but her evident sense of duty so 
impressed all her relations that 
they were won over, and we know 
what some of them became when 
Port-Royal grew to be a school 
as well as a nunnery. She could 
not at this time have been more 
than eighteen; but when quite a 
child she had given an earnest of 
future firmness. One day grand- 
papa Marion told her and her sister 
Agnes (then not five years old) 
that they should both be nuns. 
‘Since it is your wish, grandpapa, 
I give my consent; but only on 
one condition—that I shall be an 
abbess,’ said Marie. Agnes said 
nothing ; but she came in by-and-by, 
looking so sad and grave that M. 
Marion questioned her: ‘I can’t be 
an abbess,’ she replied, for ‘ mamma 
says abbesses have to give an 
account of their nuns’ souls; and 
I’m sure I shall have enough to do 
to take care of my own.’ ‘ But I,’ 
said Marie, ‘will be an abbess and 
nothing else; and I'll take good 
care, you may be sure, grandpapa, 
to keep my nuns in order.’ I don’t 
think you could guess Mére Angé- 
lique’s character from her face or 
from her handwriting. It is a 
sweet face, with not a trace of stern- 
ness in it: the writing is plain, 
upright, the very opposite of the 
modern ‘lady’s’ hand.’ 

Close to Mére Angélique and her 
sister is the Abbé Paris, about 
whom Paley says so much, and 
Quesnel, and St.-Cyran who, as we 
shall see, had so much to do with 
shaping the particular creed of Port- 
Royal. I did not see a picture of 
Jansen, to whom the sect, Calvinist 
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in doctrine, Methodist in practice, 
owes its name. 

It was time that a protest should 
be made against the corruptions of 
Jesuitism. We may imagine the 
horror with which men like Loyola 
and Xavier, and Loyola’s pet con- 
vert Francis Coster, would have read 
Father le Moine’s Easy Devotion, 
which shows that ‘ simply to live is 
far harder than to live piously, now 
that penance is easier than vice.’ 
No wonder Pascal, or Louis de 
Montalte as he chose to call him- 
self, was moved to that indignation 
of which the unsympathising Vol- 
taire says, ‘ it equals Moliére in wit, 
and Bossuetin sublimity.’ ‘If you 
buy an Escobar,’ he says, ‘ be sure to 
get either the Brussels edition of 
1651, or the Lyons one with a lamb 
on the back, with 7 seals as a vig- 
nette ;’ and then he quotes such rules 
as ‘a woman may gamble, and: for 
this may secretly take her husband’s 
money,’ and ‘ to the profitable hear- 
ing of mass non obest alia prava 
intentio ut aspiciendi libidinosé 
foeminas "—‘ going to church does 
you good, even though youonly go to 
cast sheep’s eyes at the girls.’ Here, 
is a nice bit of casuistry from Lessius: 
‘quamvis mulier illicité acquirat, ut 
per adulterium, licité tamen retinet 
acquisita, nisi ab eo accipisset qui 
alienare non potest, wt a religioso 
aut filio familias.’ That is, Mrs. 
Newington Davy may keep all she 
she can get from Davy, Moon, and 
Co., provided they are not med- 
dling with entailed property ; but 
if Father Spoonbill gives her any- 
thing she must refund, for the 
Father can’t spend a farthing on 
his menus plaisirs—what he has is 
not his but the brotherhood’s. This 
from Father Banny is strangely 
put, and must (one would think) 
have scandalised French laymen as 
much as it would astonish English 
lawyers: ‘A daughterdoesnot wrong 
her father when she gives herself to 
@ man in marriage or otherwise, for 
her chastity is her own property just 
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as her body is, to which she may do 
anything, except cut off a limb or 
commit suicide.’ People had submit- 
ted long enough to this sort of thing, 
when Jansen, long known as one 
of the first theologians of Louvain, 
published his Mars Gallicus, draw- 
ing a contrast between the French 
and Spanish clergy, much to the 
disadvantage of the former. He 
thereby still more offended Riche- 
lieu, already enraged with a sect 
which dared to say that the love of 
God, and not reward and punish- 
ment—the motive set forthinan early 
work by his Eminence—could alone 
promptmen to live a really Christian 
life. Richelieu was then meditating 
a patriarchate for France, of which 
himself should be patriarch. To 
have the real state of the French 
Church laid open at such a time 
was most damaging. This accounts 
for the vindictive malice of the man, 
who was quite right in saying 
of himself that, when he deter- 
mined on a thing he went right at 
it: ‘ Je renverse tout, je fauche tout, 
et ensuite je couvre tout de ma 
soutane rouge.’ Between Richelieu 
and the Jesuits the reformers had 
a bad time of it; and Jansen, dying 
not two years after his appointment 
to the see of Ypres, could do 
nothing to help them. His ex- 
ecutors, indeed, hastened the out- 
burst of the storm which had long 
been threatening. Jansen’s last work, 
his great Commentary on Augustine, 
which he had barely’ completed 
when the plague carried him off, 
was, by his special directions, to 
have been submitted to the Pope 
before being published. He left a 
letter written with his dying hand to 
Urban VIIL., giving up the manu- 
script wholly into his holiness’s 
charge, ‘because the expressions 
of St. Augustine are peculiarly 
profound and liable to misunder- 
standing.’ No less express is his 
will, dictated half an hour before 
his death : ‘Sentio aliquid difficulter 
mutari. Si tamen Romana sedes 
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aliquid mutari velit sum obediens 
filius, et illius ecclesie, in qua 
semper vixi usque ad hunc lectum 
mortis, obedienssum. Ita postrema 
voluntas mea est. Actum sext. 
Maii, 1638.’ And he talks loosely 
about ‘the true and infallible light 
before which all false glare disap- 
pears,’—just in the style which has 
been so useful to the recent as- 
serters of the dogma. His executors 
suppressed this letter, which was 
not discovered till the taking of 
Ypres by Louis XIV., when Condé 
got hold of it; and they published 
the work simultaneously at Amster- 
dam and Rouen within two years 
after its author’s death. 

Better had Jansen confined him- 
self to St. Augustine’s earlier 
writings, instead of choosing those 
which were written under the 
excitement of the Pelagian con- 
troversy. He was soon called an 
heresiarch; his tomb in Ypres 
Cathedral wasrifled anddemolished: 
a second monument raised to him 
fared no better ; and Father Cornet 
drew up his five well-known propo- 
sitions, which the Sorbonne pro- 
nounced heretical, and of which 
Innocent X.’s bull required every 
churchman to register his condem- 
nation. To the surprise of their 
enemies, the Port-Royalists signed 
unanimously, adding a few words 
to show that the propositions, 
framed with such careful malice, 
were really quite different from 
Jansen’s theses. The remedy for 
this was to get another bull from 
Alexander VII. requiring everybody, 
not only to condemn the proposi- 
tions, but to assert that they were 
fairly extracted from Jansen’s book, 
and were not found in St. Augus- 
tine: of course, the Port-Royalists 
could not sign this. The Church, 
they said, did not claim infallibility 
as to matters of fact; why should 
she ? they are things of sense, not 
of faith. The falsehood of the 
propositions was a matter of faith 
as to which they at once submitted ; 
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but their being in Jansen’s book 
was a question of fact. This was 
at the end of 1656. The result was 
a sharp persecution, the nuns being 
drafted off to other convents and 
the recluses put into the Bastille. 
Madame de Longueville, however, 
an unexpected convert, used her 
influence, even writing a long letter 
to Clement IX., a kinder man than 
his predecessors, and a peace was 
patched up which lasted till her 
death. 

But forits connection with Jansen, 
the obedience of Port-Royal might 
have taken rank with the work of 
Ste.-Thérése, of St.-Vincent de Paul, 
and many more which Rome wisely 
assimilated instead of rejecting. 
The connection was brought about 
through the Abbé of St.-Cyran, Jean 
du Vergier de Hauranne, Jansen’s 
fellow-student at Louvain. The 
Fleming’s health suffered much 
from the damp climate; so, being, 
ordered by his doctors to try 
change of air, he accepted an 
invitation to stay with du Ver- 
gier at Bayonne. They worked 
hard at the Bible together;— 
reading the Bible was always a 
strong point with the Port-Royal- 
ists; and after six years Jansen 
went back to Louvain, and his 
friend came to Paris, where he 
soon became famous. Hight times 
they tell us he had occasion to 
say nolo episcopari: and Richelieu 
introduced him at court as the 
most learned man in Europe. At 
Paris he and Zanet, bishop of 
Langres, set up a convent in honour 
of the Blessed Sacrament, over 
which they wished the Mére An- 
gélique, already famous as a re- 
forming abbess, to preside. The 
plan failed ; but de St.-Cyran had 
been introduced to Arnauld d’An- 
dilly, the Mére’s eldest brother, and 
by him was taken to see Port- 
Royal. He soon became its direc- 
tor; and things went on well enough 
till he offended the all-powerful 
Cardinal Richelieu, when bishop of 
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Lugon, had published a catechism, 
teaching that abstinence from out- 
ward sin is enough, and that that 
strong love of God which causes 
deep sorrow for sin is superfluous. 
This brought him and the Jesuits, 
who held the same view, into direct 
collision with the new ‘heresy :’ 
but this was not all. Richelieu 
wanted to annul the marriage be- 
tween Gaston of Orleans and Mar- 
garet of Lorraine; the Pope and 
all the foreign universities pro- 
nounced the marriage valid; so a 
Gallican synod was summoned, 
which decided according to the 
Cardinal’s wish ; nay, several clergy 
volunteered to write justifications 
of the divorce. But de St.-Cyran 
would not give his assent, and the 
assentof the father of the Port-Royal 
school was worth securing. Nicole, 
Arnauld, Saci, Lancelot had followed 
his lead so well, that c’est marqué au 
goin de Port-Royal began to be said 
of any work remarkable for elegance 
of style. Port-Royal, too, had, to 
the great mortification of the 
Jesuits, who aimed at being the 
only schoolmasters in Europe, be- 
come a school, in the literal sense 
of the word. Its grammars, its 
logic, its mathematics, were famous 
throughout Europe ; and M. de St.- 
Cyran’s friends sent their boys to 
the teachers over whom he presided. 
Port-Royal was a power—a power 
of which the Jesuits, as literary men 
and schoolmasters, were naturally 
most jealous, and against which 
they were delighted to sharpen the 
Cardinal’s anger. De St.-Cyran re- 
fusing to acquiesce in the divorce, 
was seized and put into a dungeon 
in Vincennes. He was kept there, 
in a miserable plight, till Richelien’s 
death ; and the hardships which he 
had undergone so told on him, that 
he died not many months after his 
release (Oct. 1643). The account 
of his captivity (Mémoire touchant 
la Vie de M. St.-Cyran, par Dom 
Claude Lancelot, pour servir d’ éclair- 
cissement a Uhistoire de Port- 
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Royal) is one of the most interest- 
ing works in the voluminous Port- 
Royal literature. When first im- 
prisoned he lost faith, and was for 
a fortnight in a. desponding state, 
till the words ‘ princes have perse- 
cuted me without a cause’ &c., 
were borne in on him to his com- 
fort. His charity to his fellow- 
prisoners was wonderful: noticing 
as winter set in that several 
of them were thinly clad, he sent 
most of his books up to Paris, 
begging a lady friend ‘to sell them, 
and buy clothing, ‘ among it a suit 
for the Baron and Baroness of 
Beausoleil. Let it be fine, such as 
suits their rank that, 
in looking at each other, they may, 
for a few minutes at least, forget that 
they are captives.’ The Baron and 
his wife and the rest got their winter 
clothing, never suspecting whence 
the supply came; but seeing M. de 
St.-Cyran alone was left out in the 
distribution, they thought his having 
been forgotten was a judgment on 
him for hisheresy. Nowondersucha 
man impressed (or, if you like the 
word, converted) his guards and 
his gaoler. How John de Wert, pri- 
soner of war, heard of him, I do not 
know; but the story goes that, 
being present at one of Richelieu’s 
grand ballets, he was asked by the 
Cardinal, ‘ what’s the most marvel- 
lous sight you’veever seen?’ Honest 
de Wert, instead of humouring the 
Cardinal’s {vanity by praising the 
spectacle before him, said, ‘ Nothing 
is to me so marvellous as to see 
here, in the realm of his most 
Christian Majesty, saints languish- 
ing in prison while bishops dangle 
at theatres.’ During his impriscn- 
ment, de St.-Cyran kept up his 
connection with the Port-Royalists, 
and with a great circle of corre- 
spondents—among them ladies like 
thePrincessof Guimenée(de Rohan) 
and Louisa of Gonzaga, afterwards 
Queen of Poland. His letters were 
passed from one to the other; and 
his style is said to have done as 
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much towards forming French 
prose as his earnestness did in 
strengthening the protest against 
Jesuit corruption. If he seems 
weak compared with those who fol- 
lowed him, let us remember that his 
Petrus Aurelius was so highly es- 
teemed in its day, that the French 
clergy published an edition of it at 
their own expense in 1642. 

Thus mixed up with Jansen’s 
heresies, the Port-Royalists, nuns as 
well as recluses, were always sure 
to be persecuted when anyone grew 
zealous enough to be persecuting. 
But their final overthrow was the 
work of the same hand which 
ruined France by driving out the 
Huguenots. The blow came when 
the bigoted court of Versailles 
had been made desperate by con- 
tinued ill-successes; Malplaquet was 
fought in September 1709, in 
October the nuns were expelled by 
royal mandate. ‘ For the good of the 


State, all the nuns are to be imme- 


diately separated, and dispersed in 
different religious houses out of the 
diocese of Paris,’ was Cardinal de 
Noailles’ order, read by d’Argenson 
before the affrighted chapter. ‘Un 
demi-quart dhewre’ was all the 
time this model gendarme would 
allow for preparation; and when 
the nuns hoped they might be 
left two and two together in 
their new homes, seeing they were 
mostly old and infirm, ‘ No,’ he 
said, ‘you must all be separated ; 
here is everybody’s journey money, 
and here’s the pay for her first 
quarter’s board.’ One nun fainted ; 
another, who had been bled the day 
before, felt the wound in her arm 
re-open ; another wanted the prior- 
ess to protest and threaten a legal 
appeal. ‘ What use is that against 
a lettre de cachet, my daughter ?’ 
was the reply. It was noted (for 
the weakness of the Port-Royalists 
was for omens and quasi-miracles) 
that the two dormitory lamps, which 
had burnt on ever since the convent 
was set up, both went out on this 
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sorrowful morning. But you should 
read in Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s 
Select Memoirs of Port-Royal,—if 
you can’t get hold of such books 
as Histoire générale de Port-Roial 
depuis la réforme de Vabbaie jusqu’a 
son entiére destruction (& Amster- 
dam, chez J. Vanduren, 1756), 
—the story of their dispersion ; 
how carriage after carriage moved 
off through lines of sobbing poor, 
who cried in frantic grief, ‘ Mercy! 
mercy ! you will ruin us if you take 
away our only friends.’ 

The greatest grief of the Sisters 
was, that they were not allowed to 
make any provision for their old 
servants, people like Fai aforesaid ; 
they recommended them to d’Ar- 
genson, who coarsely told them not 
to make vexatious delays; ‘ all that 
will be looked to when you are 
gone.’ It was looked to; one very 
old man, who had served the con- 
vent gratuitously for fifty years, got 
fifty sols for his pains. It was a 
very cold season ; some of the nuns 
were sent as far as Mont-Cénis, 
others to Amiens, &c. No wonder 
that old ladies, locked up in the 
inns where they staid at night, and 
bullied by harsh guards, suffered so 
much that many of them died soon 
after reaching their destination ; 
one of those who was sent to Char- 
tres was almost dead when she was 
lifted out of the carriage. We 
know what roads were like in those 
days: no wonder we read of 
carriages overturned, nuns thrown 
out, and bruised and bemired 
‘so as to have to !strip off their 
dress and put on secular clothes.’ 
At Amiens, sister Anne de Ste.- 
Cécile arrives, much bruised and 
worn, at eleven at night at the con- 
vent to which she is assigned: she 
lives four days longer, literally 
worried to death by the nuns about. 
her, In several places the Port- 
Royalists wererefusedadmission,and 
had to wait for hours until special 
orders about them came from the 
neighbouring bishop. At Bellefond, 
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near Rouen,theabbess, Mademoiselle 
St.-Pierre, being at last obliged to 
receive Julie de Ste.-Synclétique, a 
lady of the house of de Rémicourt, 
locked her up in a little tool-house, 
where she was kept without books, 
writing materials, or fire, through 
the coldest winter that France had 
had for two centuries. She saw no 
one but a lay sister, who soon began 
to pity her, and persuaded the scho- 
lars to save her some of their allow- 
ance of charcoal before it was quite 
burnt. This they did, thinking she 
meant to give it to the poor; but 
she was found out before long, and 
had to do penance for her humanity. 
By-and-by the abbess began talking 
to her scholars about the delights of 
a convent life. ‘Ishall never be oneof 
you,’ said a brave girl of fifteen (I 
wish her name had been put on 
record), ‘there’s not a grain of 
Christian charity among you all.’ 
‘ What does the girl mean f’ ‘ Why, 
look at that chimney ; not once, all 
this hard winter, have weseen smoke 
come from it ; yet there you keep a 
saint, whom her sanctity alone pre- 
serves from despair.’ As the rest 
of the scholars sided with their 
spokeswoman, the abbess gave way, 
and next day allowed the im- 
prisoned ex-sister a fire, and a short 
walk, and a seat in chapel (far away 
from the rest) during service. It 
was of this nun that the Archbishop 
of Rouen had said to the persecut- 
ing abbess, ‘ You may persecute her, 
but you'll never alter her: she has a 
square head, and square-headed peo- 
ple are always obstinate.’ The Sis- 
ters got much the same everywhere 
—hard treatment and that petty ty- 
ranny which (as the Saurin case 
showed) none are cleverer in prac- 
tising than members of Christian 
sisterhoods. One of the nuns was 
paralytic, and nearly ninety years 
old—in second childhood, perhaps. 
Her fellows hoped that she was 
happily unconscious; but just as 
they were all being put into their 
carriages, she rose, and address- 
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ing d’Argenson, said, ‘ Monsieur, 
aujourd’hui c’est J’heure’ de 
Yhomme; mais le jugement de 
Dieu est sir, et ne tardera pas 
d’arriver.’ She then relapsed into 
stupor, and died a few weeks after 
reaching the place of her imprison- 
ment. 

The servants, as I said, fared as 
badly as the Sisters: they were 
locked up all day, and turned out 
houseless at night; and when they 
came back next morning to look 
after their property, they found the 
archers du roi had robbed them 
of everything, and threatened to 
take them up as thieves when 
they ventured to claim their own, 
Several of them were past work, 
and having outlived their relations, 
had nothing for it but to try to get 
into the Hétel-Dieu. 

Meanwhile d’Argenson sent a 
courier to tell Madame de Main- 
tenon that the work was done, and 


‘a priest, the bishop of Bellay’s 


brother, ransacked the house, 
breaking open the cupboard doors 
to save the trouble of fitting the 
keys to them. Soon after, Madame 
de Chateau-Rénaud, whom Madame 
de Maintenon had made abbess of 
Port-Royalof Paris, cameto plunder 
what was left, and brought away a 
hundred cartloads of provisions, 
church-furniture, &c. Early next 
year the monastery was demolished, 
and even the copper-plates on 
which Mademoiselle Horthmels, 
daughter to a Paris bookseller, had 
engraved a series of plates represent- 
ing the church cloisters, &c., were 
seized and destroyed : ‘his Majesty’ 
(i.e. Madame de Maintenon, re- 
voker of the Edict of Nantes) 
‘ wished no record of the place to be 
preserved.” Nearly two years later 
came the final desecration of the 
burying-ground. Noailles appointed 
le Doux, a priest, to superintend 
the work: this man gathered all 
the losels of the neighbourhood, and 
so primed them with drink that the 
place soon became a scene of re- 
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volting brutality. Are the French 
under such circumstances worse 
than other people? or is it in 
all human nature to act as these 
grave-diggers then did, and as the 
Versailles friends of order were so 
lately doing? Weare reminded of 
the horrors of May 1871, when 
we read that le Doux’s men, coming 
on the body of Laisné, an old con- 
vent servant who had often relieved 
them as well as the rest of the 
neighbouring poor, shouted, ‘ Ah, 
ah, Laisné, te voila donc encore!’ 
and hacked him to pieces as they 
rammed him intoan old packing-case 
along with a heap of other bodies, 
much as the drunken braves of 
Marquis Gallifet, and the sbirri of 
the Chief of the Executive power, 
rammed their victims into the 
slaughter-pits at Satory. 

You can see on the edge of the 
valley some of the houses of St.- 
Lambert, the village to which the 
remains were carried, and thrown 
into a large pit; ‘the way was 
strewn with fragments of bodies 
dropped from the carts by the 
drunken drivers.’ When (as was 
natural) St.-Lambert became a pil- 
grimage-place for the poor of the 
district, the church was locked, and 
no one admitted except during ser- 
vice. 

Of course the Port-Royalists have 
pointed out the ‘judgments’ with 
which their enemies were visited. 
Madame de Chiteau-Rénaud died 
so suddenly, before she had com- 
pleted her work of pillage, that there 
was notime to give her extreme unc- 
tion ; three successive heirs to the 
throne—the Dauphin, the Duke and 
Duchess of Burgundy, and the Duke 
of Brittany, were cut off in a 
strange and startling way; and 
Marlborough’s victories destroyed 
even the empty prestige which 
might have cloaked the misery to 
which the Great King had reduced 
France. But there is no need 
to look for special judgments: 
Louis’s acts bore their natural 
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fruit: by revoking the Edict of 
Nantes he flung away the bone and 
sinew of the nation; by crushing 
down Jansenism he destroyed the 
last hope that Popery might reform 
itself. I don’t know whether or 
not his death-bed speech is really 
authentic ; but we can well fancy 
him overwhelmed with doubt, and 
bitterly exclaiming to the priests 
about him, ‘ I hope it was all right: 
you told me it was, and I believed 
you, and did it in all sincerity ; but 
if it was wrong it was a horrible 
mistake.’ Feudalism must have 
been very bad indeed if it was worse 
than the system on which absolut- 
ism, ‘invoked,’ we are told, ‘as a 
bulwark against it,’ managed 
France. The king and _ people, 
sworn friends to the confusion of 
the nobles, seem to have made a 
very one-sided bargain. Robber- 
knights, pouncing down from their 
German eyries, were in this point 
less mischievous than d’Argensons 
with their king’s archers, that they 
never pretended to act lawfully : 
moreover, one robber might be 
deftly set against another, and 
the Emperor was sometimes strong 
enough to be worth appealing to. 
But in France the tyranny went 
on by due process of law, and there 
is a point at which bad laws are 
worse than anarchy ; the iron enters 
into the soul, and, even when it 
has been wrenched out, many 
generations must pass before the 
nation’s soul loses the mark of it. 
If the French now-a-days are singu- 
larly, sadly, ready either to play the 
mouchard or to submit to the ty- 
ranny of him and his brother the 
gendarme, it is because they have 
been trained to it for ages in a way 
which makes them unhappily not 
at all likely soon to forget their 
early education. 

There had been (as we saw) @ 
previous dispersal or imprisonment 
of Port-Royal nuns. The order was 
signed in 1656, when the Sorbonne 
had ratified father Coruet’s five 
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propositions ; but Madame de Lon- 
gueville had influence enough to 
stay the persecution till she died in 
1679. Port-Royal of Paris, how- 
ever—the house which Mére Angé- 
lique’s mother had bought for them, 
and which they had fitted up when 
Port-Royal des Champs was found 
so unhealthy that they left it until, 
by the patient labour of ‘the Port- 
Royal School,’ it was drained and 
made habitable—was taken from 
them as early as 1661, and ail their 
pupils, among them the two daugh- 
ters of the Duke of Luynes, were 
sent away. From 1679 till 1710 
they lived in a perpetual state 
of alarm, gradually losing many 
of those who had made their 
society famous. The recluses were 
once again dispersed—some ban- 
ished, some (among whom was 
de Saci, founder of the first Bible 
Society) put into the Bastille. His 
secretary Fontaine’s account of his 
imprisonment is another of the Port- 
Royal books which deserve to be 
better known. De Saci died in 
time to be buried at Port-Royal, in 
the Church where he had gone to 
prayers when he was six years old, 
and where, after being or dained, he 
had sung his first mass ; there were 
still a hundred nuns left to meet 
the coffin of the great translator of 
the Bible. 

But I did not mean to give you 
a history of Port-Royal. I only 
wanted to refer you to the books 
in which you can read all about 
the growth and work and final 
suppression of school and convent. 
When I began this paper I wished 
to point out to the crowds of sight- 
seers one place, within easy reach 
of Paris, where they may pass a 
Christian Sunday; and they will 
not like the pretty Port-Royal 

valley and the grand woods of La 
Chevreuse the worse for having first 


read up a little of the history of 


which every stone and tree are 
eloquent. Mr. Udry, the present 
tenant, is a Romanist: he left us 
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and went off to mass soon after we 
had seen the Museum. But heisno 
bigot: he has the true Anglican 
belief in original sin and the ne. 
cessity of guiding grace. When we 
said we were Protestants, he replied, 
*Qu’est-ce que cela nous fait, pour- 
vu que vous ne soyez pas comme 
ces matérialistes ?’ His sympathies 
were not wide enough to take in 
the men who afterwards tried to 
signalise their fall by burning their 
city. He would not have under- 
stood poor Milliére, with his dying 
ery of Vive Vhumanité! But he was 
proud of the Jansenists, and was 
delighted to show us the visitors’ 
book, in which the Germans had 
given their views. Hauptmann von 
Schonfeld had blossomed out in 
Latin, et campos ubi Troja fuit. 
Sprenger Kirchbaum, pharmacien, 
preferred French : ‘Hommage aux 
illustres solitaires qui ont fait de 
la langue et de la littérature fran- 
caise la premiére littérature des 
peuples __civilisés.’ Unpatriotic 
Kirchbaum ! ‘ Edmond Geyer, sous- 
officier de ge ambulance,’ tried 
French less successfully : ‘ Le paix 
est singé; il est bien qu’il est fini 
la guerre pour tout le monde.’ 
Wesit long over breakfast looking 
through Vanduren’s Histoire gé- 
nérale. The poor Sisters seem to 
have been often in trouble: they 
get mixed up somehow with Car- 
dinal de Retz, and are defended 
by Racine from the consequent 
calumny. The Jesuit Brisacier 
maligns them in connection with 
O'Callaghan, ‘a learned and very 
eloquent priest of the Sorbonne, curé 
of Cour Chiverne, near Blois, who 
had enraged the Jesuit by his 
rousing sermons.’ Brisacier calls 
them vierges folles, sans religu n et 
sans meurs, impénitentes (he ac- 
cuses them of wishing to die 
without extreme unction, ‘in pro- 
fane imitation of our Lord's 
death’), and above all asacremen- 
taires, as he expresses it—this of 
a sisterhood which had taken 
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up a special devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. We plunge 
into Mére Angélique’s letters; 
they are so delightful that we 
could go on reading them all 
day: she knows her rule is se- 
vere, but says, ‘au commence- 
ment il faut prendre les choses le 
plus haut que possible, car ily a 
toujours une reliche.’ When we 
find her, in 1647, telling the Queen 
of Poland how great ladies came 
into retreat, ‘ne pouvant plus souf- 
frir Paris et le monde,’ we are 
reminded of Madame de Sévigné, 
who spent a year at Port-Royal 
and speaks of it as a place ad- 
mirably suited to induce one to 
faire son salut. Mére Angélique’s 
work was not limited to her own 
community: the general of her 
order set her the hard task of 
reforming the other Cistercian con- 
vents in France: she therefore 
visited Tard, St.-Aubyn, &c., and 
above all Maubuisson, near Pon- 
toise, the richest of them all. The 
then abbess of Maubuisson was 
sister of Gabrielle d’Estrées ; so we 
may well imagine what sort of a 
place the convent was—a house of 
call, in fact, it had been, when Ga- 
brielle’s sister first went there, for 
Henry IV. and his fellow-roysterers 
after a day’s hunting. The way in 
which this lady, then abbess of Ber- 
tancourt, was put into such a very 
rich piece of preferment, is not at all 
creditable to the ‘ vert galant’ king. 
Gabrielle, of course, ‘worried him 
into it: ‘Maubuisson’ (she kept 
urging) ‘is so much nearer Paris 
than Bertancourt.’ ‘But Man- 
buisson elects its own abbess.’ 
Nevertheless, hunting one day in 
the convent ‘woods, Henry stopped 
to pay his respects to Madame de 
Puisieux, the abbess; while they 
were talking he suddenly asked, 
‘Pray, madame, of whom do you hold 
your office here ?? ‘Sire, permit 
me to hold it from you, when it 
pleases your Majesty,’ replied the 
incautiously courteous abbess. ‘ That 
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I'll consider of,’ answered the king; 
and going off without a word of 
good-bye, he sent to Rome for 
authority, and soon held a chapter, 
in which he appointed Madame 
d’Estrées, ‘vice Madame de Pui- 
sieux, who has formally re- 
signed.’ I hope the story is not 
true. Anyhow Gabrielle’s sister 
and her nuns led such a scandalous 
life that, after many warnings, 
Louis XIIT. had to interfere. Ma- 
dame d’Estrées, however, was not 
going to give up without a struggle :. 
she imprisoned the first emissaries 
of the Abbot of Citeaux; flogged 
the second; and when the abbot 
came with an armed retinue, she 
refused to appear in the chapter- 
house, and had to be carried off by 
force, after having hid herself in a 
secret room. She was put in the 
convent of the Filles Pénitentes and 
the Mére Angélique was temporarily 
installed in her place. She soon 
managed, with the help of three 
Port-Royal nuns, to get up some- 
thing like discipline among the 
loose-lived Sisters, who had even 
been accustomed to confess (when 
they did confess) according to a 
written formula, which they handed 
from one to another. How they could 
have been so readily moved to better 
things is a wonder, although some 
must all along have been better than 
the rest, for we hear that when the 
scandals were beginning the prioress 
bearded Henry to his face, and 
rescued a nun whom one of his 
companions had carried off into 
the abbess’s lodge. However, before 
the reform was complete Madame 
d’Estrées escaped from the Filles 
Pénitentes, and gett ing her brother- 
in-law, the Count de S sanzé, to form 
a party of wild young men, she 
came back at their head and turned 
Mére Angélique out. Buta good 
spirit had been awakened in the 
place. To d’Estrées’ great vexa- 
tion all the new and a great many 
of the old nuns ran out with 
their new abbess, and marched into 
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Pontoise, where they had to wait 
in one of the churches till, after 
some two days’ delay, M. de Citeaux 
and 250 archers could be got to 
reinstate them. The whole story, 
including Madame d’Estrées’ dis- 
may at finding her splendid apart- 
ments turned into an infirmary, is 
racy of the time. At Tard, I think, 
the reforming abbess had still more 
trouble; but she was not wholly 
without troubles in her own sis- 
terhood. One lady gave them a very 
large sum to rebuild their cloi- 
ster, and at the same time pre- 
sented herself as a postulant. After 
two years she was rejected on the 
ground of insufficient vocation. 
She then wanted back her money ; 
and by selling and borrowing and 
begging they managed to repay her. 
Two sisters, one an heiress, the 
other penniless, came in; after the 
usual probation the heiress was 
chosen, the other rejected—but they 
gave up the whole of the heiress’s 
fortune to her less pious sister. One 
of Madame de Bernard’s daughters 
became a nun, contrary to her mo- 
ther’s earnest wish: for years the 
girl had begged to leave off parwres, 
and had devoted herself to nursing the 
servants and poor sick neighbours ; 
her mother, ‘to turn her thoughts 
into a right channel,’ would let her 
read nothing but novels, so she 
gave up reading altogether. Her 
confessor, a Jesuit, temporised ; but 

Jansenist priest whom she met 
with told her to obey God rather 
than man, and so she ran away 
to Port-Royal. Her sister followed 
not long after; and the mother, 
vowing never to see them again, 
naturally stirred up all whom she 
could influence against the wicked 
sisterhood. 

The Jesuits of course hated the 
place of which it was said ‘il y a la 
quarante ecclésiastiques, dont qua- 
rante étudiants, et enfin quarante 
belles plumes taillées de la main 
d’un méme maitre,’ and where so 
many boys of high birth were edu- 
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cated; and, no doubt, both the 
school of la Grange and the convent 
of Port-Royal des Champs would 
have fallen before, but for the 
miracle by which Pascal was inte- 
rested in their defence. 

Vanduren gives the account of 
the cure of Mademoiselle le Perrier’s 
eye by a touch of the holy thorn, 
after he has been detailing the 
piety of Madame de Langues and‘ ses 
lumiéres sur la science du salut.’ It 
is very hard to judge about this 
wonderful story. The girl, a niece 
of Pascal, was suffering from caries 
of the cheek-bone, accompanied 
by a constant offensive discharge, 
and the sight of one eye was almost 
wholly gone. This was not a case 
like those which Paley so easily 
refers to enthusiasm. There is a 
feeling among the Sisters that the 
time is come when God will dosome- 
thing to stop the persecution which 
is begun; Mére Angélique prays for 
thirty consecutive hours; the Psalms 
for the day contain the words 
signum in bonum; and, 
as they kneel, the mistress of the 
novices whispers to la petite Perrier, 
*‘Recommandez-vous A Dieu, ma fille, 
et touchez votre wil avec la sainte 
épine.’ ItisFriday; andthe thorn, lent 
by a friendly priest, is being passed 
round in chapel ; the girl puts it to 
her eye, and is cured. The cure is 
attested by half-a-dozen doctors, 
amongst them Félix, first surgeon to 
the King, specially appointed by the 
Queen to investigate the matter: 
it is used by Pascal as an argument 
against the Jesuits; and he is under- 
stood to have said that anenemy had 
before twitted him with the total 
want of miracles to support the new 
faith. There is plenty about Pascal 
in the book—about his conversion 
by his sister; his vision (in 1654), 
the detailed record of which, with 
the words ‘joie, joie, pleurs de joie,’ 
was found stitched into his waistcoat 
Whether he was a man likely to be 
deceived in a plain case like that 
of his niece, those who know his 
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Pensées better than Ido must decide. 
At any rate, there is the date of the 
cure, March 24, 1656, just when a 
decree had been passed that scholars, 
nuns, and all should be turned out ; 
and to it was due the partial respite, 
and probably also the conversion 
of Madame de Longueville, which 
brought the society her protection. 

I should like to tell you a great 
deal about Racine and his history of 
Port-Royal, and his first poetical 
essays made in its woods: but we 
had better glance at the garden, 
where the fruit still keeps up its 
character, and to which water is 
supplied from a reservoir in an old 
tower dating from the Fronde war. 
This war, by the way, was the only 
occasion on which Mére Angélique 
lost heart. She and her nuns re- 
tired to Paris till M. de Saci en- 
couraged them to come back and 
put their trust in God, and not in 
the human defences which the 
‘recluses’ had contrived to protect 
their property. After seeing the 
tunnel that takes off the water 
which used to fill the two fish- 
ponds (now drained and growing 
excellent wheat and oats), and 
having a good lesson in French 
gardening from our hosts, we see 
off across the rich valley, and then 
up glorious wood-paths, to the 
old tower of the Madeleine, linked 
with the name of one of the heroes 
of the Tour de Nesle; and, after 
wandering about and admiring the 
bowl-shaped valley of la Chevreuse 
lying below us, we descended, and 
pushed on to the Duke of Luynes’ 
chiteau of Dampierre. This we 
could not see. Madame was still 
in mourning for the head of the 
house, who fell at Beaugency. Her 
brother, wounded there, was limping 
about the terrace. So about Ingrés’ 
pictures (of which the house con- 
tains many) I cannot tell you any- 
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thing; but the park we were, as a 
special favour, allowed to walk in; 
and it was as cool and lovely as 
Versailles would have been hot and 
full of un-Sunday-like noise. 

Dampierre should be seen by all 
who want to enjoy a quiet summer 
day near Paris; and let no one 
who goes to Dampierre fail to see 
what is left of Port-Royal. A good 
walker could easily make his way 
thence across country to Versailles, 
instead of going by way of la 
Verriére and the railroad. We 
English are too content with the 
French high roads ; by going along 
byways you not only get that 
strategic knowledge which the 
Prussians found so useful, but you 
get to know the people; and no 
amount of travelling in a country 
will make up for the want of this 
bond fide acquaintance. If your 
experience is like mine, the more 
you see of the French people the 
more you will like them and pity 
them. Is all that happens to a na- 
tion really to be charged to that 
nation’s character? Can we ever 
conceive England in such a state as 
France was in in 1685 ? When our 
kings did despotic deeds, we always 
say they were able to do them be- 
cause the people went along with 
them ; but that is just what the 
vast majority of the French did with 
Louis XIV. against the Huguenots. 
Yet we always recovered from our 
despotic fits; France never recovered 
that mad act of despotism urged on 
by bigotry. And howdid the Port- 
Royal Sisters treat the Huguenots ? 
Not a word about them in any of 
the books that I have read ; yet we 
ought to be able to trace expres- 
sions of sympathy and so forth; 
for as it was the same hand which 
crushed both, so the destruction of 
each was alike deeply injurious to 
France. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE MONKEY. 
From THE CHINESE. 


[This legend is not a translation. The Chinese book in which it is contained extends 
over twenty volumes, and is so diffuse and prolix that I have thought it better to 
extract the main particulars and clothe them in my own words. The interest of 
the legend lies in the fact that to its circulation is ascribed the deification of the 
monkey under the title of ‘Tsai Tin Tai Shing, ‘The Great Spirit equal with 
Heaven.’ This, however, was notits primary intention; the story in the original is 
purely allegorical, and by most commentators the monkey is taken to be a persona- 
tion of the mind of man. A credulous people, however, accepted the tales as events 
that actually occurred, and in different parts of China, more especially in Futshin, 
they erected temples to the monkey deity. A portion only of the story is given 


below. The original carries on the history of the monkey after its imprisonment has 
terminated, and relates the manner of its release, and how it was employed to con- 
duct a Buddhist priest to the West, to bring back thence the true classics of Buddha. 
The imprisonment for five thousand years, however, forms such an appropriate 
resting place, that I have determined to pause at that period.—H, E. Woprnovsz. ] 


CHAPTER I. 

S far back in the annals of the 

universe as the imagination of 
man can reach,: there was to be 
found in a distant corner of the 
earth a singularly beautiful region 
called ‘ The Mountains of Fruits and 
Flowers.’ On the top of one of the 
mountains, in a bed of herbs and 
flowers, lay an immense marble 
stone, the height of which was three 
cherrings, six feet, and five inches, 
corresponding to the three hundred 
and sixty degrees into which the 
earth is divided ; its circumference 
was twenty-four cherrings, corre- 
sponding to the twenty-four periods 
of the year, while on its face were 
described eight figures correspond- 
ing to the eight diagrams. One 
day, several hundred thousand 
years ago, there suddenly sprang 
from the midst of this marble an 
egg-shaped stone, which instantly 
began to roll rapidly down the hill. 
During its descent the zephyrs 
played upon it with their life-in- 
spiring breath, and when it ceased 
to roll it had become a small 
stone monkey. Again the breezes 
blew upon its face, and the stone 
eyes of the monkey became gifted 
with sight, and shot forth two 
lightning-like rays that reached up 
to the thirty-third heavens, where 
sat enthroned the August Sovereign 


of Heaven. So vivid was the light 
that the Sovereign imagined it to 
proceed from some distant confla- 
gration, and he ordered the minis- 
ters in office for that day to make 
enquiries as to its cause. These 
ministers were the Spirit of the 
Wind-following Ears and the Spirit 
of Ten Thousand Eyes; the one 
could hear an almost imperceptible 
noise, the other could discern an 
almost invisible object, at whatever 
distance they might be. Instantly 
therefore they discovered that the 
light proceeded from the monkey’s 
eyes, and the alarm of his majesty 
ceased. Moreover it did not long 
retain its first glow. As the pure 
thoughts of a child become gradually 
sullied, so these pure rays of light 
too soon were dimmed by the per- 
ceptions of experience. * 

Year after year fled by. The 
monkey of stone became a monkey 
of flesh, and other monkeys made 
their appearance in the neighbour- 
hood, all living together as a happy 
fraternity absorbed in the enjoy- 
ment of the present. One day, 
however, as they were gambolling 
together, one of them chanced to 
say, ‘ Why do we not choose a king 
for ourselves ? Surely whichever of 
us excels the rest ought to be our 
head.’ 

‘You ‘are right,’ said another 
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monkey, throwing his head on one 
side and absently flinging away a 
nutshell, ‘ but where is the test by 
which to try our powers ?’ 

‘Let this be the test!’ cried a 
third. ‘ Behold this mighty torrent 
rushing down the hillside. Let 
that monkey which can cross it be 
the monarch of us all.’ 

The monkeys were delighted with 
this proposal, and immediately each 
one tried to summon up courage to 
make the attempt. None could 
succeed, however, save the monkey 
whom the stone had produced. 
‘I will try,’ he cried, in a voice 
that trembled with conscious power, 
and without another word in he 
leapt. He had not over-estimated his 
strength. His eyes were not closed, 
nor was his body even wet, as like 
a flash of lightning he passed 
through the waters. 

When he emerged from their 
depths a beautiful scene presented 
itselfto his view. Behind him lay the 
torrent through which he had just 
passed, on either side grew flowers 
and fruits of surpassing beauty, 
while in front of him lay a grotto of 
the purest crystal, over the entrance 
to which was written in letters of 
gold,‘ The Water-Curtained Grotto.’ 
The monkey keenly appreciated the 
beauty of the spot; he slapped his 
sides, and turned three somersaults 
in his delight. ‘I shall make this 
grotto my abode,’ he cried, ‘and 
shall tell my subjects to leave the 
Mountains of Fruits and Flowers 
and to follow me.’ So saying he 
recrossed the flood to his own 
home. The monkeys all received 
him with humble obeisances, and 
saluted him as their monarch. 
‘Yes,’ replied he, ‘I am now your 
monarch, and I would fain use my 
power for your happiness. To be 
happy you must be bold, and in- 
stead of being content merely to 
suffer no harm, must strive after 
the higher bliss of achieving ex- 
ploits and surmounting difficulties. 
A moment ago you feared to cross 
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yon flood; now the passage has been 
safely effected, and what has been 
done once can be done again. On 
the other side of that flood is a 
region so beautiful that I intend to 
make it our abode; leap into the 
water without fear, and you will 
pass through in safety.’ As he 
finished speaking he bounded into 
the waters, and the other monkeys, 
some inspirited by his words, and 
others afraid to refuse, leapt after 
him, and one and all arrived safely 
on the other side. That day was a 
day of feasting and merriment, for 
the monkeys were pleased at their 
own boldness, delighted with their 
new abode, and proud of their king. 

For some time they lived much 
such a life as they had passed in 
their old home, but the king 
monkey yearned for fresh know- 
ledge and more experience. ‘ Alas !’ 
he exclaimed one day in a voice of 
bitterness, ‘what a life is mine! 
Day after day I go through the 
same routine, eating and sleeping, 
sleeping and eating. I can bear it 
no longer ; I shall go away to other 
countries and see the world.’ So he 
called his subjects together, and 
telling them that he was going to 
travel and that they must guard 
their home till his return, he took 
his leave, and passing through the 
torrent, arrived at the Mountains of 
Fruits and Flowers, down which he 
bounded till he reached the sea- 
shore. He then prepared a small 
raft, and set off across the waters in 
a westerly direction, for as in the 
west the setting sun fills the sky 
with gold, so in the west he hoped 
to find that knowledge which is 
more precious than gold. After 
journeying for some days on a gently 
swelling sea, he at last came in 
sight of land, and finally reached 
the shores of a country whose in- 
habitants were the first human 
beings he had seen. He was some- 
what struck by their resemblance 
to himself, and predisposed to like 
them on this account; but after a 
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little acquaintance their share of 
mind struck him as so small that 
his liking turned into contempt. 
He ascertained that they were dis- 
ciples of a reverend sage called the 
‘Monarch of the Genii,’ who daily 
taught them the mysteries of in- 
cantation and astrology. The 
monkey determined to hear one of 
his lectures, and for this purpose re- 
paired to the large open space where 
they were delivered. He found the 
monarch in the midst of an oration, 
surrounded by a large and attentive 
audience. He was a man of striking 
appearance, with a piercing eye and 
a long grey beard which seemed to 
indicate wisdom no less than age. 
He was so rapt in his discourse as 
not to observe the monkey’s 
arrival, and was also apparently un- 
conscious of what the monkey 


quickly perceived, viz. that not- 
withstanding the attentive demean- 
our of the people, their ears were 
but adders’ ears, often drinking in 
the sound of the words, but failing 


to discern their meaning. Not so 
the monkey. Scarcely had he 
heard one sentence than his spirit 
seemed, as it were, to blend with 
that of the speaker, and he rubbed 
his cheeks, nodded his head, and 
slapped his thighs with such zest 
that the sage observed him, and, 
unused to such demonstrations, 
sharply reproved his behaviour. 
The monkey instantly apologised, 
but the wise man was not to be 
appeased, and taking up his staff he 
struck the monkey three times 
across the head, after which he re- 
tired to his house, dragging his stick 
behind him. The rest of the audi- 
tors were very angry with the 
monkey for disturbing their lesson, 
and laughed and jeered at him for 
an ugly, misbehaved creature. The 
monkey said nothing, for he saw 
that they were all fools, and at last 
they got tired of playing off their 
jokes on one so indifferent, and 
gradually dispersed. 

That night,at the beginning of the 
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third watch, the monkey stealthily 
crept by the back door into the 
house of the old sage, and finding 
his way to the chamber where he 
lay asleep, seated himself at the 
foot of the bed. Instantly the sage 
awoke, and loudly demanded who 
had dared to come in. 

‘It is I,’ said the monkey ; ‘ your 
majesty invited me to come.’ 

‘I!’ said the sage, who now re- 
cognised the monkey, ‘why it was 
only to-day that I struck you for 
disrespect; what do you mean by 
saying that I invited you to my 
private apartments at this hour of 
the night?’ 

‘Excuse me,’ replied the monkey, 
‘when your majesty struck me 
three times, I understood you to 
mean that I was to come to your 
apartments at the third watch of 
the night; and by your dragging 
the staff behind you, I gathered that 
I was to enter at the back door.’ 

‘You are right,’ exclaimed the 
sage; ‘and as I find you so intel- 
ligent I shall be happy to instruct 
you.’ 

He then proceeded to teach the 
monkey seventy-two ways of trans- 
forming himself into other shapes ; 
moreover, he taught him to mount 
the clouds, to climb the heavens, 
and to penetrate the earth; and 
so intelligent did his pupil prove, 
that when the morning dawned 
and it was time to depart, he wasa 
perfect adept in all these mysteries. 

‘ Be careful,’ said the sage, as he 
bade the monkey farewell, ‘ not to 
boast of your knowledge. Learn 
every day to think less of yourself, 
and be ever striving to advance.’ 

The monkey promised to bear this 
advice in mind, and respectfully 
thanking the wise man for his in- 
struction, took his leave. 

A few days after this it was 
noised among the people that the 
monkey whom they had all mocked 
and ridiculed had been honoured 
by a private interview with the 
Monarch of the Genii, and they 
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were eager to know what had 

assed on the occasion. The mon- 
key, delighted to find himself of 
importance, informed them that, 
amongst other things, he had been 
taught the seventy-two transfor- 
mations. 

‘Impossible!’ cried one of his 
audience, ‘I have learned of the 
monarch myself for years, and 
never yet has he taught me that.’ 

Upon this the monkey, anxious 
to prove that he was speaking the 
truth, suddenly transformed him- 
self into the fir-tree that is coeval 
with the heavens and the earth. 
Loud was the applause of the by- 
standers as the majestic fir-tree rose 
before them, so loud that it reached 
the ears of the monarch, who 
hastily came down to enquire the 
cause of the disturbance. His sub- 
jects pointed to the fir-tree, and ex- 
plained that a moment ago it was 
the stranger monkey. The coun- 
tenance of the sage on hearing this 
showed such displeasure that the 
monkey observing it suddenly re- 
collected the parting advice he 
had received, and, struck with re- 
morse, at once returned to his ori- 
ginal form, and fell at the feet, of 
the monarch. 

‘Pardon me,’ he cried, ‘they 
would not believe my words, and I 
forgot myself.’ 

‘You must leave this island for 
ever,’ said the monarch sternly ; ‘I 
am disappointed in you.’ 

The monkey pleaded hard to be 
allowed to remain, but the monarch 
was inexorable; so, sad at heart, 
and ashamed of his self-conceit, he 
made a respectful obeisance and 
took leave of the island for ever. 


CHAPTER II. 


Arrer taking leave of the Monarch 
of the Genii, the monkey once more 
crossed the ocean and returned to 
his old home, where he found his 
subjects overjoyed to receive him. 
Nothing particular had occurred 
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in his absence except that an evil 
spirit had made its appearance 
which the monkeys had been un- 
able to destroy. In answer to 
his enquiries they informed him 
that it frequently appeared on the 
outskirts of an immense grove ; 
and the next day the king, who 
had now assumed the title of ‘ Sun, 
the All-knowing,’ started off in 
quest of the demon. MHe soon 
found him in the accustomed place, 
and immediately ordered him to 
come forward. The demon, a hor- 
rid-looking creature, with a hairy 
body and distorted human face, 
laughed loud and long, and merely 
brandished a huge dagger by way 
of reply. Sun watched his oppor- 
tunity, leaped at one bound upon 
the demon’s head, and plunged his 
claws into both eyes, reaching the 
brain, and with a terrific yell the 
Sun 
said, ‘I must carry a weapon,’ 
and he took up the dagger, think- 
ing it might prove serviceable 
to him; but it was so heavy to 
handle that he determined to seek 
a@ weapon elsewhere. In_ this 
search, however, he was unsuccess- 
ful, till one of the monkeys said to 
him, ‘ Your majesty would do well 
to apply to the Prince of the Water 
Dragons, who has all precious things 
in his possession.’ 

Sun instantly caught at the 
suggestion, and without more ado 
plunged into the waters of the 
Eastern Ocean. He soon reached 
the bottom, where, meeting some 
crabs and cray-fish, he requested 
them to conduct him to the prince. 
They accordingly led him to the 
door of the palace, and went in to 
announce his arrival. Returning 
with his highness’s permission to 
enter, they conducted him through 
almost interminable corridors to the 
hall, where, seated on his crystal 
throne, was the Prince of the Water 
Dragons, or, as he is otherwise de- 
signated, the Monarch of the East- 
ern Sea. A body-guard of crabs 
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and cray-fish was in attendance, 
and a large carp, whom the mon- 
key afterwards ascertained to be 
his prime minister, was engaged 
in earnest conversation with him. 
The monkey walked boldly up to 
the throne, and abruptly proffered 
his request. 

‘Iam sorry,’ replied the prince, 
‘that I cannot supply you. To 
jewels of all kinds you are wel- 
come, or even to a body-guard like 
my own, of crabs and cray-fish; 
but a weapon I do not possess.’ 

The monkey, however, declined 
both these offers, and renewed his 
demand for a weapon. The prince 
was at a loss what to do, when the 
carp, who had been standing at a 
respectful distance, now came for- 
ward and said, ‘ Will your majesty 
allow me to make a suggestion ? 
When the Emperor Tai Yii as- 
sumed the control of the waters, 
he made a piece of iron 36,000 
catties in weight, which he cast to 
the bottom of the sea to quell its 
uprising, since which floods have 
ceased, and the iron is no longer 
needed ; might it not, therefore, be 
spared to Sun the All-knowing ? ’ 

The prince approved of this 
suggestion, and ordered two of his 
attendants to escort the monkey to 
the crystal building in which the 
iron was kept. It was an enormous 
long block, known by the name 
of the Water-fixing Needle, and 
the monkey noticed that it shot 
forth rays of light, which his sug- 
gestive imagination interpreted as 
a wish to exchange the gloomy 
depths of its present abode for the 
sunshine above. 

‘Of what use is a thing like 
that?’ said the monkey indignantly ; 
‘two thousand men could hardly 
lift it.’ 

This was exactly what the Carp 
had intended, for he and the Prince 
were in reality making game of 
Sun; but scarcely had the monkey 
spoken, touching the iron with his 
paw, when without any warning 
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the huge piece of metal shrank to 
the size of a small pole, of which 
either end was encircled by a 
golden ring, while on it was writ- 
ten in shining letters, ‘ The Golden- 
hooped Pole of Victory.’ 

‘That will suit me better,’ said 
the monkey coolly, though he was 
in reality exceedingly surprised. 
He then took it up, and as he 
grasped it the pole reduced itself to 
the size of a tiny needle, which for 
security he stuck in his ear. They 
now returned to the Prince of the 
Water Dragons, who, seeing the 
monkey, as he expected, empty- 
handed, enquired what he thought 
of the Water-fixing Needle ? 

‘It was far too heavy,’ replied 
the monkey; ‘but fortunately I 
have found this,’ taking as he spoke 
the needle from his ear. 

‘Capital!’ said the prince, in- 
wardly smiling at his simplicity. 

* It would be of little use,’ quiet- 
ly observed Sun, ‘ were I not 
able to expand it,’ and he waved 
the needle in the air, when, quick as 
a flash of light, it became a massive 
pole, which, heavy though it was, 
he handled with the utmost ease. 

‘ By the infernal dragons !’ cried 
the prince, ‘where did you get 
that ?’ 

‘ That,’ said the monkey, ‘ is the 
piece of iron you recommended; 
and I hope you will learn in future 
not to make fun of your visitors. 
The water-fixing needle is now 
mine, but there are still two other 
things with which I believe you 
can supply me—a shield and a pair 
of sandals.’ 

The prince knew that his brother, 
the Monarch of the Western Sea, 
possessed both these things, but he 
would fain have kept this know- 
ledge fromthe monkey. Overawed, 
however, by seeing Sun in posses- 
sion of the Water-fixing Needle, he 
soon gave in, and despatched a 
messenger to his brother requesting 
his immediate attendance. On his 
arrival he told him all that had 
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happened, and begged him to give 
the shield and the sandals to the 
monkey. 

‘I am not in the habit of making 
gifts to casual strangers,’ said the 
monarch haughtily. 

‘Nevertheless,’ interposed the 
monkey in a tone of command, ‘I 
must beg you at once to procure 
me the shield and the sandals; 
this at present is all I have,’ and 
pulling the needle from his ear, he 
converted it into the pole, which 
he held threateningly over the 
dragon’s head. The monarch be- 
came livid with rage, but what 
could he do against the Water-fixing 
Needle? So with as good a grace 
as he could assume, he despatched 
some crabs to fetch the required 
articles, with which they soon re- 
turned, and the monkey, bowing 
his thanks to the two brothers, left 
the palace with the spoils he had 
obtained. On his return his sub- 
jects crowded out to receive him, 
and were loud in their praises of 
the golden shield and the em- 
broidered sandals. ‘I have got a 
better thing than these,’ said he, 
pulling from his ear the Water- 
fixing Needle ; ‘ draw back and give 
me plenty of room.’ 

In great astonishment they obey- 
ed, and retreating to a considerable 
distance, formed a circle round 
their king, and anxiously watched his 
movements. Suddenly he waved 
his hand, and in an instant appeared 
the enormous pole with its name 
plainly visible to all eyes—‘ The 
Golden-hooped Pole of Victory.’ 
‘This is my weapon,’ cried the 
monarch, ‘and with this I mean to 
rule the world.’ 

It was indeed a proud moment 
for the king of the monkeys, and 
his subjects, awed by his power, 
and trembling with delight as they 
beheld this massive weapon, rap- 
turously saluted him. After bran- 
dishing the pole for a few moments, 
the king once more reduced it to a 
needle, and, satisfied with the im- 
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pression he had made, dismissed 
his subjects. 

That evening he gave a grand 
banquet in the water-curtained 
grotto to an immense number of 
the monkeys. The guests were all 
in the highest spirits, and chatter- 
ing away merrily on the events of 
the past day, when suddenly, to 
their great consternation, the king 
burst into tears. 

‘ Alas!’ he cried, in answer to 
their anxious enquiries, ‘ what avails 
to me the lustre of the golden 
shield, or the power of the magic 
needle? Death must be my lot at 
last, and where then is all my 
power?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied his subjects mourn- 
fully, ‘it is too true: and if Yim 
Wong says we are to die at the 
third watch, none can say, “I will 
die at the fifth watch!”’ At the 
mention of Yim Wong an idea 
suddenly occurred to the king. 

‘IT will go down to Hades,’ said 
he, ‘and get from Yim Wong the 
Book of Life and Death. If I can 
only erase my name from its pages, 
I can live for ever; and, always 
prompt in action, he then and there 
left the feast, and in one leap de- 
scended into Hades. 

There are in Hades ten sovereigns, 
to the fifth of whom, called Yim 
Wong, are entrusted the powers of 
life and death, and in his dread 
presence the monkey quickly found 
himself. His eyes were of exceed- 
ing fierceness, coal-black hair 
crowned his head, while a long 
grey beard swept down to his feet. 
The monkey, somewhat overawed, 
couched his request in unusually 
respectful terms, alleging his nu- 
merous and important duties as a 
reason for his anxiety to ascertain 
the period in which he was expected 
to accomplish them. 

‘You ought to know,’ replied 
Yim Wong, ‘that the performance 
of your duties is commensurate 
with the duration of your life; 
each minute is a lifetime, to which 
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its own consignment of duty is 
allotted.’ 

‘I know it but too well,’ replied 
the monkey ; ‘my sole excuse for 
this request is my own frailty, 
which requires the stimulus of 
definite knowledge as a spur to its 
energies. I am full of cravings to 
accomplish great deeds, which yet 
I fear to undertake lest life should 
be too short to complete them.’ 

But Yim Wong replied, ‘ You 
have but to occupy each minute to 
the utmost of your power. I refuse 
to let you see the Book of Life and 
Death.’ 

Upon this the monkey, drawing 
the needle from his ear, brandished 
it into the golden-hooped pole, and 
assuming a threatening attitude, im- 
periously commanded the monarch 
to grant his request. The effect 
was immediate. Yim Wong, terror- 
stricken, instantly yielded the book, 
and Sun eagerly searched its pages 
till he found his 6wn name under 
the title of ‘ The Heaven-produced 
Stone Monkey,’ to whose life was 
allotted the term of 360 years. 
This seemed to him far too short ; 
and scratching rapidly with his paw, 
he erased the name altogether, 
triumphantly exclaiming as he did 
so, ‘Now I can never die!’ and 
satisfied with having gained his 
point, he took a friendly leave of 
Yim Wong, and hastened home to 
enjoy the fruits of his daring. 


CHAPTER III. 


Nort long, however, was the monkey 


to escape with impunity. No 
sooner had he departed in triumph 
with his magic spoils from the 
Prince of the Water Dragons, than 
that monarch winged his way to 
the heavenly regions, where, clothed 
in awful majesty, dwelt the Au- 
gust Sovereign of the Ethereal 
Empire. Admitted to his solemn 
presence, the prince told his tale, 
and explained to the astonished 
sovereign how a being like a 
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monkey, and calling himself ‘Sun 
the All-knowing,’ had been down 
to his abode, and contrived to steal 
thence the Water-fixing Needle, 
the golden shield, and the em. 
broidered sandals. His imperial 
majesty listened with amazement, 
and was about to question the prince 
as to the guard he had kept over 
these precious ‘articles, when they 
were interrupted by another arrival. 
An ambassador was announced from 
the court of Yim Wong, who, on 
being ushered in, fell on his knees 
before the throne, and explained 
that he had been sent by his master 
to make a complaint against a 
being called ‘ Sun the All-knowing,’ 
who had been down to Hades, had 
obtained possession of the Book of 
Life and Death, and had erased his 
name from its pages. 

‘Sun the All-knowing!’ ex- 
claimed his majesty, ‘this must 
end!’ and he immediately gave 
orders for the hosts of heaven to be 
collected and sent down to exter- 
minate the rebel and his subjects; 
for though now no longer liable to 
natural death, yet the monkey 
might still lose his life by accident 
or violencs, An army was accord- 
ingly raised, and was on the point 
of departure, when the Spirit of 
the Golden Star came up and 
begged for a few moments’ delay. 

* Your majesty,’ he cried, ‘ far be 
it from me to defend this monkey ; 
he is a rebel against your highness, 
and deserves a rebel’s death, but 
his wisdom is great, and his per- 
spicacity far-reaching ; he is armed 
with the needle, the shield, and the 
sandals, and I fear that the brave 
warriors of heaven will suffer greatly 
from his crafty wiles; might it not 
be possible to induce him to capi- 
tulate ?’ 

His majesty, after a moment’s 
reflection, reluctantly gave orders 
‘or the troops to wait, and instructed 
the Spirit of the Golden Star to go 
down himself, and endeavour by 
threats or promises to induce the 
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monkey to lay down his arms. 
Likea meteor the spirit shot through 
the sky down to the Mountains of 
Fruits and Flowers, and soon obtain- 
ed an audience with the rebel. Sun 
the All-knowing received his hea- 
venly visitant with great respect, 
and on hearing his message ex- 
pressed deep contrition for having 
offended the emperor, and immedi- 
ately offered to return with the 
spirit to heaven and apologise to 
his majesty. Accordingly he put 
on his shield and sandals, and with- 
out another word he gave a leap, 
and soared in one bound to the 
gates of heaven, leaving the spirit 
more slowly to follow. Here, how- 
ever, he was obliged to stop, for 
the two powerful warders who kept 
the gate would on no account allow 
a stranger to enter. The monkey 
instantly produced his pole, and 
was just about to fell them to the 
ground, when fortunately the spirit 
arrived, and with peace-making 
words tamed down the opponents : 
to the monkey he apologised for his 
inability to keep up with him; to 
the warders he explained that the 
monkey was there by his express 
desire. Then the gates were opened 
and the Spirit of the Golden Star 
and Sun the All-knowing entered 
side by side. 

The first sight of the celestial 
regions filled the monkey with awe. 
So dazzling was the light, so beauti- 
ful the coral pavement of the streets, 
with their palaces of crystal, so deep 
the hue of the azure sky, that he was 
subdued into a holy calm, and paced 
along in silence by the side of 
the spirit till they arrived at the 
palace of the sovereign of heaven. 
A body of winged spirits ushered 
them into the presence of the 
monarch. They prostrated them- 
selves at regular intervals as they 
approached the throne, and at length 
on bended knees the Spirit of the 
Golden Star communicated the re- 
sult of his mission, and formally 
presented the monkey to the em- 
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peror. His majesty, though some- 
what stern in his demeanour, ac- 
cepted the submission of his rebel 
subject, and in token of his forgive- 
ness, offered him the post of Pat 
ma Wan, or ‘Minister of Equine 
Vitality,’ which happened to be 
vacant at the time. Sun accepted 
it with pleasure, imagining it 
to be an office of importance, 
the word ‘ Pat’ implying authority 
of a very high order. In reality, 
however, the words ‘ Pat ma Wan’ 
were synonymous with three other 
words, which meant ‘ Warder-off of 
Horse-plagues,’ for the moment a 
horse scents a monkey, any pesti- 
lential disease from which he is 
suffering is supposed to disappear. 

The monkey had not held this 
office very long before he suspected 
that he had overrated its impor- 
tance, and he began to entertain a 
strong dislike to his duties. In 
order to find out his real position 
among the celestial potentates he 
made enquiries of the heavenly 
runners, who informed him, to his 
great disgust, that he was simply 
one of the grooms of the emperor. 
No sooner did he hear this than he 
determined to hold office no longer. 
‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘does the 
emperor think I will submit to 
such treatment? I, who can trans- 
form myself into seventy-two dif- 
ferent shapes, who can ride the 
clouds, and clear the waters, and 
who hold in my possession the 
Water-fixing Needle!’ and turning 
an angry somersault he leapt from 
his celestial residence, and alighted 
once more at the water-curtained 
grotto. ‘How long a time has 
your majesty been absent!’ cried 
his subjects as they joyfully 
gathered round him; ‘for fifteen 
years have we been lamenting your 
absence.’ 

‘Fifteen years!’ he exclaimed, 
‘I have only been away fifteen 
days,’ and for some time he was at 
a loss to understand their meaning, 
till at last he recollected that one 
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day in heaven was equivalent to a 
year on earth. 

‘You are right,’ he replied ; ‘ fif- 
teen years have I filled that de- 
grading office.’ He then informed 
them of the insults he had received 
from the emperor, and declared 
his immediate intention of revenge, 
at the same time desiring them to 
address him for the future as Tsai 
Tin Tai Shing, or ‘The Mighty 
Spirit equal with Heaven.’ 

The monkeys all loudly expressed 
their admiration, and their monarch 
lost no time in having a large scroll 
made on which his new name was 
emblazoned in letters of gold. He 
then summoned all the monkeys, 
spirits and elves of that region, and 
marshalling them under his banner, 
prepared to make a grand attack on 
the August Sovereign of Heaven. 
Meantime his absence had not re- 
mained unnoticed in the celestial 
regions. What was the rage of the 
emperor when he found that the 
monkey had returned to his own 
kingdom, and was then about to 
lead an army against him! In 
fierce indignation he ordered all 
the hosts of heaven to be levied 
and led down forthwith to fight the 
monkey’s army. This order was 
overheard by the Spirit of the 
Golden Star, who interposed as on 
the former occasion, and volunteered 
to go down and endeavour for the 
second time to induce the culprit 
to come to terms. The emperor 
consented, and the spirit accord- 
ingly descended with all possible 
speed, notwithstanding which he 
found that the heavenly troops had 
already arrived and that a battle 
was on the point of commencing. 
Fortunately, however, the monkey 
was not sufficiently sure of his 
strength to be unwilling to listen 
to persuasion. On being told that 
his former post was only temporary, 
and that in consideration of his dis- 
appointment the emperor would 
overlook his burst of temper and 
place him in a higher position, he 
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agreed to stop the battle on condi- 
tion that the office bestowed upon 
him should be that of Tsai Tin Tai 
Shing, or ‘The Mighty Spirit equal 
with Heaven.’ The spirit imme- 
diately promised that if such an 
office existed it should be given 
him, and matters being thus amic- 
ably settled, they set off once more 
for the kingdom of heaven. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wuen the spirit and the monkey 
arrived within the precincts of the 
palace, the former went in and con- 
ferred with his majesty. There 
being no such office as that of Tsai 
Tin Tai Shing, he advised the em- 
peror instantly to order a palace to 
be raised with those words inscribed 
over the entrance, and there to in- 
stal the monkey, who appeared 
more desirous of rank than of work. 
The’ emperor approved the plan, 
and no sooner had he issued the 
order than there sprang up a splen- 
did palace with the magic words 
inscribed on its portals in letters 
of sapphires and rubies. It was 
surrounded by spacious pleasure- 
grounds, and nothing seemed want- 
ing to make it in every way com- 
plete as the residence of a mighty 
celestial potentate. Here after a 
short interview with the emperor, 
the monkey was installed, and it was 
hoped he would now rest content. 
But he soon discovered that there 
was no work to be done, and 
though as long as the novelty 
lasted he did not complain, yet he 
quickly began to get thoroughly 
tired of idleness, and once more 
seeking out his good friend the 
Spirit of the Golden Star he begged 
him to procure some employment 
for him. The spirit promised to 
do what he could, and at the earliest 
opportunity sought the presence of 
his imperial master. 

‘Ruin fall on the monkey!’ ex- 
claimed the monarch, ‘am I to be 
for ever teased by a little brute like 
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that? Perhaps he would wish me 
to resign my sceptre to him !’ 

The spirit tried hard to assuage 
the anger of the monarch, for 
he could not help suspecting that 
the monkey was not a being to be 
despised even by the sovereign of 
heaven; and when at length by 
dint of depreciating Sun and extol- 
ling his master, he had succeeded 
in somewhat mollifying his wrath, 
he gently saggested committing to 
the monkey the charge of the 
peach-garden of the queen mother. 
After a little more grumbling and 
raging his majesty acceded to the 
proposal, and the spirit returned 
to the monkey much relieved at the 
result of his mission. Sun at once 
went out to assume his new duties, 
the scene whereof lay not far re- 
moved from his own residence. 

This garden was one of the most 
beautiful places in heaven, and was 
renowned far and wide for its great 
loveliness. It was spaced out into 
elaborate beds, which glowed with 
the choicest flowers, and of which 
each formed part of a general sys- 
tem. Its most remarkable feature, 
however, and that which gave its 
name to the whole, was a sepa- 
rate enclosure allotted entirely to 
peaches. These peaches far excelled 
all earthly fruit, they had been all 
planted together at the time when 
peaches were first discovered, their 
buds required three thousand hea- 
venly years to develop into flowers, 
the flowers three thousand years 
to form into fruit, and the fruit 
three thousand years to ripen, 
the final result being peaches 
of incredible flavour. Such was 
the garden of which the monkey 
had now to take charge; the en- 
trance was kept by a large body of 
spirits, who were desired to obey 
his orders in everything. This 
happened to be the year when the 
fruit arrived at perfection, and it 
was the custom of the queen 
mother and the emperor to give a 
great feast in honour of the rare 
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event. The monkey faithfully pro- 
mised to take special care of the 
fruit, but he was already longing 
to taste those beautiful peaches, 
and in his heart of hearts resolved 
to do so at the earliest opportunity. 
On visiting the garden the next 
day, he desired the spirits to remain 
outside, while he went in, shutting 
the gate behind him. He almost 
trembled as he touched the first 
peach, but his fears quickly vanished 
when he put it to his lips. Its 
flavour was exquisite beyond all 
description, and the monkey thought 
he could never eat enough. After 
some time he came out, and locking 
the door behind him, took away the 
key. And now day after day he 
visited the garden, each time eating 
a number of the peaches, till they 
were nearly all gone. Meantime 
the day of the great feast was ra- 
pidly approaching, which, as it oc- 
curred only once in nine thousand 
years, was always celebrated with 
peculiar splendour. The invitations 
had all been issued and accepted, 
and one morning the queen mother 
gave the welcome order to gather 
the peaches. A number of spirits 
accordingly set off to the garden, 
taking with them newly made 
baskets to hold the celestial fruit. 
On arriving at the gate they were 
told that the monkey was inside, 
and had forbidden anyone to enter, 
but on explaining that they had 
come by order of the queen 
mother, the gate was instantly 
opened. A thunderbolt falling in 
their midst could not have more 
startled the astonished fruit-ga- 
therers than the sight that now 
met their eyes. There stood the 
trees, healthy and vigorous, yet save 
where here and there some single 
fruit glowed in solitary splendour, 
the crop of peaches was not to be 
seen! They were overwhelmed 
with dismay. There could be no 
doubt that the garden had been 
robbed, but who was the thief? 
The guardian spirits stoutly denied 
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all knowledge of the theft, and their 

nuine consternation, added to the 

t that for thousands of years 
they had kept the gates faithfully 
and well, convinced the fruit- 
gatherers that they were not to 
blame. The thief could be no other 
than the monkey, and for him 
search was instantly made. They 
found his shield and his sandals on 
the ground, but no other traces of 
him could be discovered, and after 
a long and vain search they at 
length discontinued the quest, and 
went back to tell their mistress the 
sad tale. As may be imagined, the 
queen mother was overwhelmed 
with grief and rage. For nine 
thousand years had the peaches 
been ripening, and now, when the 
long-looked-for hour had actually 
arrived, when the feast had been 
prepared and the guests invited, no 
fruit was to be had. In haste she 


despatched a messenger to the 
court of the emperor imploring his 
majesty to have the thief captured 


as soon as possible. 

‘Who is the thief?’ exclaimed 
the emperor in a terrible voice. 

‘Your majesty,’ was the reply, 
‘it is no other than the monkey, to 
whose charge was committed the 
garden of peaches.’ 

The emperor was silent. Some 
strange destiny over which he had 
no control seemed to be ever throw- 
ing the obnoxious monkey in his 
way; nor, mighty potentate though 
he was, did he feel that inward 
sense of superiority which would 
allow him to wreak his vengeance 
as he chose. But such an offence 
as this could not be overlooked, and 
he at once gave orders for the gar- 
den to be surrounded and the nets 
of heaven and earth to be spread 
over the place. 

Meanwhile, the monkey was all 
this time in the garden; he had 
transformed himself for ater 
convenience into a caterpillar (first 
sticking the needle in a leaf), and 
after feeding on the peaches till be 
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was surfeited, had fallen into a deep 
sleep. When he awoke he resumed 
his original shape, placed the needle 
in his ear, and strolled leisurely 
to the garden gate. He was en- 
tirely ignorant of all that had 
passed, but fortunately for him the 
noise made by the soldiers arrested 
his attention, and he opened the 
gate very cautiously. In an in- 
stant the soldiers made a frantic 
rush to seize him, but what was 
their astonishment to find that 
he had vanished. In vain they 
searched every corner of the gar- 
den, till at last, being convinced that 
he was not there, they withdrew, 
taking the nets with them. The 
fact was that the monkey, finding 
the situation serious, had suddenly 
buried the needle under a rose bush, 
and transformed himself into a puff 
of wind, and flown to a distant spot 
of heaven; changing into the form 
of an infant spirit, he returned, en- 
tered the deserted garden and re- 
covered his needle, and next made 
his way to the adjacent Palace of the 
Essence of Reason, where dwelt the 
potentate known as the Supreme 
Old Master. Here he roamed about 
till he came to a chamber, over the 
door of which was written, ‘ The 
Chamber of Immortalising Pills.’ 
Outside were two little spirits like 
himself, who, as soon as he ap- 
proached, came forward and entered 
into conversation with him. The 
monkey made himself very affable, 
and the two little spirits were very 
communicative ; they told him that 
their master was gone to the great 
peach feast to which everyone of 
sufficiently high rank was invited. 

‘Then why,’ said the monkey, 
‘was the great Tsai Tin Tai Shing 
not asked P’ 

‘Because,’ answered the spirits, 
‘he is far too low in rank for such 
an honour.’ 

Upon this the monkey, abruptly 
changing the conversation, began 
to enquire about the Chamber of 
Pills, and expressed a wish to enter 
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it. This, however, the spirits were 
obliged to refuse, saying that their 
orders were strict to admit no one; 
but what was their terror when 
the monkey, suddenly resuming his 
original shape, and producing the 
Golden-hooped Pole of Victory, 
snatched the keys from their hands 
and walked in. The room was an 
ordinarily-sized chamber, contain- 
ing a large furnace made in the 
shape of the eight diagrams, and 
round the walls were shelves, on 
which were placed a number of 
bottles filled with pills. The mon- 
key opened one of the bottles and cau- 
tiously put a pill into his mouth. It 
turned out not at all bad, and being 
hungry he took another and another, 
till in a short time he had nearly 
eaten them all. Having finished 
his meal, he went out, and wishing 
the little spirits a courteous fare- 
well, set off for the palace of the 
emperor. 

As he approached, going round 
for secrecy’s sake in the direction 
of the kitchen, a delicious flavour 
of wine greeted his nostrils, and 
reminded him that he was very 
thirsty. The difficulty was how to 
get at the wine, as a large body of 
spirits kept guard in the cellars. 
After a little reflection, he pulled a 
hair from his head, and transform- 
ing it into the worm known as the 
Worm of Sleep, sent it into the 
cellar, where, as it crept about, 
touching in turn all the guardians of 
the wine vaults, they were quickly 
wrapt in slamber ; he then stepped 
in and quaffed draught afterdraught 
of the delicious beverage. Soon, 
however, the sound of footsteps 
warned him that the change of 
guard was approaching, and he had 
barely time to make his escape be- 
fore the new sentries entered. How 
horrified were they to find the guard 
fast asleep and a large quantity of 
the wine vanished! They hastily 
despatched a messenger to report 
the case to the emperor, while the 
rest with difficulty succeeded in 
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awakening the sentries. Meantime 
the poor little spirits had discovered 
the loss of the pills, and were come 
in fear and trembling to state it to 
their master. This latter, being a 
sorcerer, soon ascertained that their 
story was true, and he was in the 
act of repeating it to the emperor 
when the wine-sentry arrived. The 
emperor’s rage on hearing of the 
loss of the wine was excessive ; his 
suspicions naturally rested on the 
sentries, but the Supreme Old Mas- 
ter, by means of divination, discover- 
ed that the monkey was the thief in 
this case also. 

Tt was now felt that a crisis had 
arrived. Once for all the supremacy 
of the emperor or the monkey must 
be determined, and for the third 
time an army descended to the 
Mountains of Fruits and Flowers, 
whither Tsai Tin Tai Shing had 
again resorted, and was already at 
the head of his troops. A fierce 
battle ensued and lasted all day 
without success on either side, till at 
length the leader of the heavenly 
host determined to make a final 
effort to seize the person of the 
monkey. This leader, named Yee 
Shan Long, was acquainted with 
the secret of the seventy-two trans- 
formations, and an extraordinary 
conflict ensued. Whatever form 
the monkey assumed, Yee Shan 
Long was present in another, and 
to whatever device the monkey had 
recourse, his opponent had one 
equally good at hand; and thus 
they might have gone on for ever, 
had not a circumstance occurred 
that brought the combat to a close. 
The Supreme Old Master had been 
watching the fight from his palace, 
and finding that neither side seemed 
much superior to the other, he at 
length determined to interfere, and 
seizing a moment when the monkey 
had resumed his original shape, 
he took up a massive piece of iron 
and hurled it at him. The bolt hit 
the monkey on the foot, and in the 
hurry of the moment he slipped. 
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That slip was fatal. In an instant 
the nets of heaven and earth were 
thrown over him, and he was a 
prisoner in the hands of Yee Shan 
Long. As he lay helpless on the 
ground a roar like that of distant 
thunder rolled through the air; it 
was the laughter of the celestial 
army exulting over his fall. And now 
was the countenance of the sove- 
reign of heaven illumined with a 
smile which was as sunshine to the 
celestial regions, while to the mon- 
key it portended only darkness and 
death. The troops were at once 
withdrawn from the battle, and the 
prisoner was conducted under a 
strong guard to heaven, there to 
be placed in confinement until sen- 
tence should be passed upon him. 
After a protracted interval his ma- 
jesty issued the awful decree that 
he should be thrown into the fur- 
nace*of the Supreme Old Master, 
and made into an immortalising 
pill. This furnace was, as before 
mentioned, eight-cornered, each 
corner supplying one of the ingre- 
dients of fire. The heat was terrific, 
and was kept up night and day. 
Into this furnace the monkey was 
thrown, and the lid fastened down 
upon him. 

Forty-nine days and nights was 
the period required to perfect the 
pills, and for that time the furnace 
was kept closed, but on the fiftieth 
day the servants came to open the 
lid. Behold! as they did so, out 
jumped the monkey, alive and well. 
No sooner had he been thrown into 
the furnace than he had ensconced 
himself in the corner which supplied 
wind ; there he had lain the whole 
time, cool and fresh, and was now 
as ready for action asever. In an 
instant he pulled the needle from 
his ear, and with the never-failing 
pole broke the obnoxious furnace 
to pieces, and speedily drove away 
the spirits who had gathered round 
to see him brought out a pill. 
Revenge now fired his breast, and 
he formed the stupendous project 
of driving the sovereign of heaven 
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from his throne, and placing him- 
self there in his stead. With this 
object in view he rushed towards the 
palace. Already, however, had the 
emperor heard of his escape, and 
well aware that he would now leave 
no stone unturned in the attain- 
ment of his revenge, had made pre- 
parations to meet him. A messen- 
ger had been despatched to Buddha, 
the Lord of the Present, who lived 
in the west heavens, requesting his 
immediate attendance, and mean- 
time, when the monkey arrived, 
he found stretched out before him 
an array of troops so dense that he 
began to hesitate, and the thought 
crossed him of retracting before it 
was too late and throwing himself 
on the mercy of the king. But 
this was only for a moment. Re- 
calling the bitter humiliation of the 
furnace, he flung himself in fury 
upon the troops, and fought as he 
had never fought before. On either 
side of him fell the spirits like 
leaves in autumn, and none dared 
strike or resist. 

Suddenly a voice was heard from 
the midst of the spirits, ‘Sun the 
All-knowing, strike no more.’ 

‘Who calls me “Sun the All- 
knowing” ?’ cried the monkey, 
pausing involuntarily in his work 
of destruction. 

‘I do,’ was the reply, and there 
stood before him a grave, majestic 
figure, whose dignity and grace 
strikingly contrasted with his own 
fierce, wild demeanour. It was 
Buddha, lord of the present, who 
had immediately responded to the 
call of the emperor, and was now 
come forward himself to endeavour 
to reduce the proud spirit of the 
monkey. 

‘Sun the All-knowing,’ said 
Buddha, ‘it is no easy task you 
have undertaken, and your method 
of attempting it is certain to fail. 
Thousands may fall before you, but 
tens of thousands will still be left 
behind. It is not by might alone 
that you can succeed. To gain the 
lofty position of sovereign of hea- 
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ven you must possess in the utmost 
perfection every imaginable virtue, 
and must in all things excel the 
mightiest of the celestial ee 
This is not the work of days, nor 
yet of years. Meantime I will put 
you to a test ; if you stand the trial 
[ will instantly acknowledge you as 
lord of the universe; but if you 
fail you must confess yourself as 
yet unfit for the position to which 
you aspire, and must submit with- 
out reservation to the authority of 
the emperor. Can you leap over 
my outstretched hand ?’ 

Sun, in great contempt, replied 
that probably he could. 

‘This, then, is my challenge,’ said 
Buddha; ‘do you agree to the com- 

t?? 

The monkey was only too glad to 
accept such terms, and Buddha 
stretched out his right hand hori- 
zontally, with the thumb and fingers 
raised. Sun gave a bound; but as 
he leapt the palm expanded into 
an enormous plain, at the end of 
which were five huge columns, and 
beyond them only snace. Nothing 
daunted, the monk: y put forth ad- 
ditional power, and successfully 
alighted at the extremity of the 
uppermost column. 

‘There!’ he exclaimed exult- 
ingly, ‘now I am sovereign of 
heaven!’ But recollecting that he 
must produce some proof of what 
he had done, he wrote on the top of 
the column in letters of blood taken 
from his own body, ‘Sun the All- 
knowing leapt to this place.’ He 
then bounded back again, and tri- 
umphantly informed Buddha of his 
success, 

‘Look here,’ said Buddha quietly, 
pointing to his right hand. The 
monkey looked, and lo! just at the 
tip of the middle finger were the 
very words, ‘Sun the All-knowing 
leapt to this place,’ written in his 
own blood. The fact was he had 
leapt to the extreme edge of the 
hand, but had failed to leap over it. 
Buddha had won the day. The 
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monkey said not a word, but with- 
out a moment’s notice sprang into 
the air, intending to make his 
escape. Alas! he was too late; 
even as he sprang Buddha’s hand 
was stretched forth to catch him, 
and the five fingers expanded into 
five lofty mountains, which pressed 
down their massive weight upon his 
hapless body. This time thtre was 
no escape for him; he had run his 
course and had failed to reach the 
goal, Buddha lifted the monkey, 
placed him in a deep rock cavern, 
closed it, and having affixed a charm 
to prevent the escape of the pri- 
soner, went in to report his suc- 
cess to the emperor. His majesty 
instantly gave sentence that the 
monkey should be kept under these 
hills for a term of five thousand hea- 
venly years, during which he was to 
be fed on pills of iron and water of 
minerals. The corpses of the spirits 
that had fallen in the battle were 
quickly restored to life, and joy 
and tranquillity reigned supreme in 
heaven. 

Here we must take leave of tho 
Monkey ; we have traced his ex- 
istence through its various stages, 
beginning as a lifeless stone, and 
gradually progressing till he at- 
tained the title of ‘The Great Spirit 
equal with Heaven.’ But in aim- 
ing at the sovereignty of heaven 
itself he went a step too far. 
Though numbers might fall before 
the Golden-hooped Pole of Victory ; 
though Yee Shan Long might in 
vain turn his own arts against him ; 
though the furnace of the Supreme 
Old Master might be futile to de- 
stroy him; there yet remained one 
who could put a stop to his arrogant 
ambition, even the Buddha of the 
Present, who now held captive, 
without any hope of escape for five 
thousand heavenly years, the stone- 
produced Monkey, once called ‘ The 
Great Spirit equal with Heaven.’ 
Yet at the end he was released and 
pardoned, and employed in a high 
service. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE AND ECONOMY IN FRANCE. 


HE world is proverbially un- 
grateful, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find people who are 
unmindful of a benefit, the advan- 
tages of which they are actually 
enjoying at the very time they pro- 
fess to ignore its existence. A very 
striking exemplification of this is 
afforded by the numerous English 
who have left their own country 
and pitched their tents in France, 
merely because life there is sup- 
posed to be so much cheaper than 
at home. Although this is the 
raison d’étre of their sojourn in a 
foreign land, and notwithstanding 
that they have practical evidence 
that the supposed cheapness is no 
supposition at all, but a very com- 
fortable fact ; they still never cease 
to remark that France is as dear as 
England, and from trying to per- 
suade others end by persuading 
themselves of the truth of the pro- 
position; and this whilst they are 
actually reaping the solid comfort 
resulting from the move they have 
made, to say nothing of the pleasant 
exchange from the daily wear and 
tear of pinching and scraping, cut- 
ting and contriving, for an existence 
of tolerable ease. 

It is undesirable to have illusions 
on any subject, but it is a real mis- 
fortune that there should be any 
doubt or mistake upon this. The 
income of a large proportion of 
our middle classes is so limited, 
such a large number of our fellow- 
countrymen are compelled to seek 
for homes on. the other side of 
the globe, that the relative dif- 
ferences of expense between two 
countries so close to each other 
as England and France is a 
subject of real importance. We 
believe that if some misapprehen- 
sion did not exist on this point, 
many families who have exiled 
themselves to Natal, the Diamond 
Fields, the Falkland Islands, &c.— 


all expeditions of the utmost un- 
certainty and risk— would have 
settled in France or Germany, 
where they would be still within 
easy reach of England, and where, 
therefore, many home ties could 
still be maintained. 

For the guidance of others, there- 
fore, who may find it as difficult as 
we did ourselves to obtain anything 
like accurate statistics and informa- 
tion on the subject of expense in 
France, we prepose giving the re- 
sult of our experience, entirely 
personal and practical. 

We shall begin by making two 
assertions, the truth of both of 
which we hope to substantiate in 
the course of the following obser- 
vations: first, that the scale of 
prices, taking one thing with an. 
other, is positively lower in France 
than in England; and, secondly, that 
the ways of life there are so different 
from ours in their simplicity and 
independence, that a far smaller in- 
come would suffice to purchase com- 
fort, even were the prices the same 
in both countries. 

That prices are actually lower in 
France is beyond adoubt. Even 
since the war, after which a de- 
cided augmentation took place in 
almost every article of consump- 
tion, meat of the best quality, even 
prime joints as they are called, 
are supplied for sevenpence and 
eightpence a pound, allowing for 
the French pound being larger than 
the English, and remembering that 
a franc is not tenpence, but nine- 
pence-halfpenny. Now we are fre- 
quently assured by our friends in 
England that adroit housekeepers 
can buy their meat for tenpence a 
pound, and we do not forget that 
great things are said to be achieved 
by the Civil Service Co-operative 
Society; but on an average our 
own experience and that of others 
alike demonstrate that it is impos- 
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sible in England to count on paying 
less than a shilling per pound for 
meat, whilst it is notorious that if 
you go into any butcher’s shop at 
random, and ask for a beef-steak, 
you have to pay fifteen and eighteen 
pence a pound for it. In France, 
eggs in the summer are seldom 
more than sevenpence-halfpenny a 
dozen, milk never exceeds two- 
pence and threepence a quart, and 
butter at the dearest part of the 
year has never risen, even since 
the war, beyond fourteenpence a 
pound. Fruit in England, with the 
exception, perhaps, of gooseberries, 
is hardly obtainable at all,in any 
appreciable quantity, by people of 
the very narrow incomes of which 
we are speaking—incomes, we will 
say, of from three to four hundred a 
year. In France few people either 
dine or breakfast without it; ‘le 
dessert’ is during the season as 
much a matter of course in the 
kitchen as on the master’s table, 
and is a luxury in which the 
servants are always able to share. 
A sou a basket is not an uncom- 
mon price for the best cherries, 
and from one to two francs a basket 
for the finest kinds of apricots. We 
have mentioned cherries and apri- 
cots, as our space will not allow of 
too long a list, but every species of 
fruit is, at most, one-third the price 
it would fetch in England. 

Poultry is very decidedly dearer 
in England than it is in France, 
where, unless at some exceptionally 
unfavourable time, such as im- 
mediately after a Prussian occu- 
pation, it is by no means rare to 
buy turkeys in the market for five 
or six shillings, fine fowls for half- 
a-crown, and ducks equally cheap. 
It is,as well to state here that 
we are mentioning the prices and 
quoting the tariff of the larger pro- 
vincial cities, omitting Paris as be- 
side the present question. In the 
smaller and less important towns 
farther removed from the capital, the 
whole scale would obviously be lower. 

VOU. VI.—NO, XXXII. NEW SERIES. 


The sole articles of food which 
could perhaps be quoted as an 
exception to the general rule of the 
superior cheapness of living in 
France are groceries, some of which, 
such as coffee, tea, and sugar, are in 
excess of the English price; but even 
granting this exception, it will be 
admitted that, as far as the question 
of food at least is concerned, France 
must be a less expensive country 
to live in than England. 

The next item we shall mention 
is servants’ wages; and here the 
difference is remarkable, the ad- 
vantage again remaining on the 
French side. A man and his wife, 
or a ménage as it is technically 
called, seldom receive more than 
32l., 361, or 4ol. a year. These 
two servants undertake the whole 
work of the household, including 
polishing the uncarpeted floors; the 
man takes care of the horse if there 
is one, drives it if necessary, and 
works in the garden when not 
otherwise employed; if there is a 
small vineyard attached to the 
house, he is, or should be, capable 
of making the barrel or two of 
wine which it produces; and we 
have ourselves had a servant, who, 
besides doing all this, baked excel- 
lent bread. A bonne capable of 
performing several distinct branches 
of work expects only 121. a year, and 
this is thought good wages; and a 
smart lady’s maid, in very large 
establishments where such appen- 
dages are kept, would be con- 
tented to receive the same sum; 
the wages of the same individuals 
with us are, unfortunately, so well 
known to our cost that it is un- 
necessary to recapitulate them 
here; and we think it will be ad- 
mitted that under the article of 
servants’ wages we have proved 
our case. It may be mentioned 
here once for all, that we do not of 
course include in the comparison 
of the relative expense of life in 
England and France the amount of 
household economy which can be 
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practised with comfort in retired 
villages in the wilds of Wales, or 
the Highlands of Scotland, where 
exceptional prices are to be met with, 
for these are likewise beyond the 
reach of all educational advantages. 
We speak of every part of France 
except the capital, including the 
larger towns equal in size and 
importance to Bath, Cheltenham, 
Winchester, Nottingham, &c. Hav- 
ing disposed of the two depart- 
ments of the kitchen and servants’ 
hall, we approach the domain of 
the schoolroom, and here the dif- 
ference of expense is still more 
apparent, and we think it will 
hardly be contended that the edu- 
cation of children, whether boys 
or girls, is—ceteris paribus—as 
cheap in England as in France. It 
matters not whether a daily or 
a resident governess is chosen, 
whether the lessons are studied 
under the auspices of a curé or at 
a Lycée with the full complement 
of masters, supplemented by pro- 
at home as crammers for 
spare hours; whatever the mode 
pursued, it will be found beyond 
all comparison cheaper than a 
corresponding class of instruction 
in England. The case is a similar 
one with regard to masters of every 
kind in science or the fine arts. 
Of these music is always the most 
expensive, but, with the exception 
of Paris, we assert that in no part 
of France would a music-master 
receive more than five francs a 
lesson, whilst in England he would 
hardly ask less than ten shil- 
lings. A mistress of French, his- 
tory, geography, and what is called 
general education, never asks more 
than two francs an hour, and a 
daily governess usually receives a 
salary varying from thirty to sixty 
a month, according to whether she 
devotes the whole or a part of each 
day to her pupils. Before leaving 
the question of prices in France, we 
must not omit to allude to the very 
small payments made to auvriéres, 
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whether dressmakers, ironers and 
clear starchers, or washerwomen. 
Comparatively few people in France 
send their linen to be washed out of 
the house ; the washerwoman comes 
once a week for a franc, and under- 
takes the whole business, which is 
done at home ; whilst the ironing is 
accomplished by a lingére, whocomes 
equally for a franc one day in each 
week. The plain ironing, or wni, 
as it is called, is always supposed to 
be managed by the cook, if there 
are two bonnes in the household. 
She is only considered exempted 
from this when she is the sole ser- 
vant, and there are children to be 
superintended. For a workwoman, 
fifteen sous or a franc a day, ac- 
cording to her age and capability, 
is the regular price. After two 
years’ practice, when they are 
competent to undertake dress- 
making, &c., workwomen consider 
themselves entitled to a frane a day, 
but anything over this is rare, and 
it is only an artiste of great pre- 
tensions who would ask twenty-five 
sous a day. These women do a 
long day’s work, that is to say, they 
arrive at nine in the morning, and 
remain till nine in the evening. 

Want of space precludes our en- 
tering into still greater detail on 
heads which are as yet untouched, 
but thus far at least we think it will 
be granted that prices are undoubt- 
edly in favour of France. We have 
now to prove our second point, 
namely, that even supposing the 
prices of both countries were equal, 
the ways of life in France are so 
simple and independent, that a 
far smaller income suffices to pur- 
chase arespectable degree of com- 
fort there than could possibly be the 
case in England. 

A greater amount of wealth is 
diffused among all classes in France 
than we usually suppose. Stran- 
gers are struck by the absence of 
beggars, even in Paris, and with the 
small number of paupers generally 
compared with what meets our view 
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in London. It is true that there 
are few or no colossal fortunes ; nor 
individuals who have as many thou- 
sand pounds per annum as there 
are days in the year; but there is 
wonderfully less squalor and po- 
verty. Cases of wretchedness, 
numbered by tens of thousands, 
with which we are so sadly ac- 
quainted in London, and in fact 
every part of England, are seldom 
or never before us in France, the 
amount of positive misery there 
being very small indeed. 

Some of the reasons for this 
general diffusion of comfortable 
means among the population we 
shall give presently ; but undoubt- 
edly the economical habits of the 
people form the great and primary 
cause which we should put first on 
the list. Speaking in rough terms, 
we should say, that whatever the 
income of an individual or a family 
may happen to be, the whole of it 
is never spent; the leading idea 
in their minds is always econo- 
my. There is scarcely a family in 
France en province who have not 
been trained themselves, and who 
do not as a matter of course also 
train their children, to look upon 
economy as a necessary part of 
their existence, and their whole 
life is planned and arranged with 
the view of carrying out this idea, 
which they never allow themselves 
to leave out of sight. With this 
intention, no doubt, the hours of 
their meals were devised; their 
servants are as limited in number 
as possible—these very small house- 
holds being the natural result of 
those hours ;—for it is obvious that a 
ten o’clock breakfast and six o’clock 
dinner must leave much more time 
at the disposal of the servants than 
they can have with us, where the 
moment one meal is cleared away it 
is time to begin preparing for the 
next ; where, in fact, there is an un- 
broken series beginning with a cup 
of tea at eight in the morning, till 
the regular eating and drinking of 
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the day concludes with wine-and- 
water between ten and eleven at 
night. 

The economy effected by banish- 
ing all the superfluous English re- 
pasts which bring in their train 
any number of domestics, is in 
itself no trifling one; and even if it 
ended there, a considerable general 
saving would be effected at the end 
of the year; but the same careful- 
ness with regard to money extends 
into every department of household 
expenditure. It is not too much to 
say that in some respects economy 
holds the same place in France that 
speculation does in England ; that 
is to say, it is nearly the sole means 
recognised as a likely or safe way 
of making money outside the trade 
or profession of an individual. A 
Frenchman very seldom indeed 
goes beyond his last in order to in- 
dulge in what we must style the 
amateur money-making attempts so 
common among our own country- 
men. As a nation the French have 
certainly mastered the secret of the 
American gentleman who returned 
an income of two thousand dollars 
to the Government tax collector, and 
when asked by an envious neighbour 
how he contrived to make so much 
money in one year, replied, ‘ Well, 
sir, I made one thousand dollars, 
clean cash, by attending to my own 
business, and I made the other thou- 
sand dollars by letting other folks’ 
Frenchmen are of- 
ten reproached for their want of 
enterprise in the great fields of spe- 
culation ; but their unwillingness to 
venture into them invariably springs 
from a dislike to wander out of their 
own occupations. They do believe, 
however, that a fortune may be gra- 
dually saved, and whatever may be 
the other contributing causes to the 
amazing wealth of France—and we 
shall glance at some of them before 
concluding these remarks—the great 
source of her riches certainly lies 
in the saving habits of the people. 
The French peasantry are, as a 
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class, the wealthiest in Europe. 
The entries in the jewellers’ books 
in any provincial town would testify 
to the large purchases of solid 
jewellery made by the well-to-do 
farmers on great occasions, such as 
the marriage of a daughter. They 
seldom invest in any but the most 
reliable Government securities ; 
they never risk their money in 
doubtful banks, and whatever their 
income may be they invariably con- 
trive to lay by a portion of it; this 
is a rule which hardly admits of an 
exception. The wife of a large 
manufacturer in a provincial town 
once informed us that if their whole 
profits should, owing to a temporary 
depression of trade or other causes, 
only amount in one year to five 
thousand francs, one thousand 
would as a matter of course be laid 
aside for investment, and the rest 
would be made to do. 

The national customs of France, 
as well as the sentiments of the 
people, are such as to favour in 
every way the practice of economy 
and the acquisition of wealth. In 
the first place, there is no recog- 
nised standard of public opinion. 
Nothing in the least resembling our 
inconvenient ‘Mrs. Grundy’ could 
ever gain admittance, or be tolerated 
there for a single day. Whatever 
mistakes they may make, whatever 
follies they commit, they are them- 
selves individually responsible ; for 
it is essentially true in France, that 
each man ‘does what is right in 
his own eyes.’ This, it will not be 
denied, has its bad as well as its 
good side; no one would dream, 
for instance, of going to church 
because some one else did, nor of 
becoming a Republican because 
some one else happened to be one. 
In France no one ever finds himself 
doing what is personally unpleasant 
because it will look well, or be 
thought well, or because other 
people do it. Any Frenchman, no 
matter of what rank, would ridicule 
the idea of his social position or 
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gentility being supposed to depend 
in the slightest degree on such 
accidents as whether his door-belk 
were answered by a maid or a man- 
servant, or whether the said man 
appeared in a coat or without one. 
The reason for this indifference lies 
in the extraordinary absence of 
what can strictly. be termed snob- 
bishness in the French character. 
Of late we have heard much of the 
defects of these near neighbours, 
and the Franco-German war cer- 
tainly brought into full view the 
least admirable parts of their cha- 
racter. It is, therefore, only right 
to render full justice to their many 
fine qualities, and of these an ab- 
sence of ‘snobbishness’ is certainly 
one. Nowhere does personal rank 
carry so little weight as in France ; 
nowhere is the figure of a man’s 
income a matter of such complete 
unconcern even to his neighbours. 
Not a shade more attention is paid 
to the possessor of a large rent-roll 
than the holder of a small one. 
Almost every one is comfortable, 
and has money enough to buy all 
he cares to have, so that little room 
is left for envy—a trait, by the way, 
which scarcely exists at all in the 
French character. What may be 
called the trappings of wealth are 
positively of no account with them, 
and their common sense shows to 
great advantage in estimating as 
they do accidents of birth, and 
circumstances of prosperity, if the 
expression is allowable, at their 
actual and not their conventional 
value. Socially, family wealth car- 
ries with it no precedence what- 
ever, official position being alone 
responsible as entitling its possessor 
to any such consideration; and in 
virtue of this, the most anciently 
descended Duchess would give 
place to the wife of the Mayor of 
the town. It is generally believed 
that the French character is frivo- 
lous, setting much value on ap- 
pearances; what lends some truth 
to the charge of frivolity is the 
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natural light-heartedness of the 
people, which even in adversity 
allows them still to be gay and 
cheerful, whilst as a matter of fact 
they care little or nothing for show. 
Powder and plush would never add 
to their happiness: they would at- 
tach much more importance to con- 
venience than to elegance, and are 
at a loss to imagine why we English 
care so much more for these acces- 
sories than they do themselves. 
For example, a rich tradesman, or 
an individual higher still in the 
social scale, would just as soon be 
conveyed to a wedding, or any other 
festive gathering, in an omnibus, 
as in any other kind of convey- 
ance. Whether brougham or cab, 
to him it would be only wne voiture, 
out of which he would get with all 
the self-possession belonging to the 
consciousness of having arrived in 
quite as suitable an equipage as 
anybody else. It is, indeed, this 
invaluable  self-possession which 
makes both French men and women 
of all ages and all classes so tho- 
roughly “well- bred; and it is their 
ease of manner, which springs from 
independence of action, which con- 
trasts so very advantageously with 
the constrained manner and stereo- 
typed customs which obtain in 
England, where, with so much poli- 
tical liberty, and such unbounded 
license of printed and spoken opi- 
nions, there is perhaps less social 
freedom than in any other country 
in Europe. It is a sad fact, but no 
less true than sad, that in England 
it is well-nigh impossible for a 
person whose income, either from 
losses or other circumstances, has 
become wholly insufficient for his 
requirements, to maintain his posi- 
tion as a gentleman at all; and after 
fruitless eifortsand painful struggles, 
the position has to be abandoned as 
untenable. In the picture Mr. Trol- 
lope has given us of the Reveread 
Mr. Craw! ley, we have an apt illustra- 
tion of this. The misery there por- 
trayed is by no means exaggerated, 
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and could certainly have been drawn 
from real life. But all this could 
never happen in France. How- 
ever small or reduced the income 
of a family might become, they 
could always retain their places as 
gentry in the circles of friends and 
acquaintances in which they had 
previously moved. It would never 
occur to them that on this account 
they must sink into an inferior 
position. 

Next to this the absence of all 
petty vulgarity, the national custom 
of families living together, instead 
of each member making a separate 
household for himself, is a fruitful 
source of economy. This is a habit 
entirely opposed to the genius of our 
own people, and which it might be 
far from desirable to attempt to in- 
troduce among them, but it cer- 
tainly answers admirably in France, 
where we are aware of no instance 
of its working inharmoniously. Of 
course there are unhappy families 
in France as elsewhere, the united 
system not possessing in itself, any 
more than the separate one, any 
inherent charm to act as a specific 
against all dissensions; but what- 
ever domestic disagreements exist 
are not apparently chargeable to the 
plan under review. As longas both 
father and mother are living, the 
children, whether married or the 
reverse, naturally find their home 
with them. When the father dies, 
the mother retains her old place at 
the head of the household, from 
which she is never in any case, or 
under any circumstances, ousted, 
and scarcely any outward change in 
the state of affairs is perceptible. 
At the death of the mother the 
eldest son not unfrequently buys in 
the estate, which by law must be 
sold, their exact shares being given 
to the others, whether brothers or 
sisters; and in most classes, and the 
larger proportion of families, this 
general division of property acts as 
a great incentive to exertion. An 
eldest son, if he does not wish to be 
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impoverished, must exert himself, 
and cannot allow either head or 
hands, as the case may be, ‘to lie 
idle. But leaving this branch of 
our subject on one side for the pre- 
sent, we return to the main part of 
it, what we have called the united 
system, and it is astonishing to see 
how successfully it works among 
all classes in France. With the 
lower orders it is in almost every 
family the salvation of the children, 
who have some one always at hand 
to look after them, instead of being, 
as is too often the case in England, 
left to their own devices in the 
streets, or shut up in a garret in the 
charge of the eldest daughter of 
the house, -who not seldom is a 
child not much bigger and very 
little older than themselves. Our 
poor are forced either to do this, or 
become poorer still by allowing the 
wife to remain at home herself to 
take care of her little ones, and 
thus forego the addition which her 
earnings would have made to the 
common stock. Now in France the 
arrangement which universally pre- 
vails obviates the necessity of either 
of these alternatives. The children 
are never left to take care of them- 
selves, nor is the mother obliged to 
take care of them. On the con- 
trary, she goes forth to work as 
regularly as her husband does, leav- 
ing the pot au feu and the children 
in the care of his or her mother. 
Ascending higher in the social scale, 
we find the same system carried 
out, with similar good results as 
regards the younger members of the 
family. The parents among the 
upper classes go into the world, 
and fulfil all the social duties which 
everyone is more or less called on 
to perform ; they keep up acquaint- 
ance with their friends, and enjoy 
themselves in different ways and de- 
grees, while their little ones, instead 
of being at the tender mercies of a 
servant, or at best of a governess, 
are the delight and care of their 
grandmother. A double purpose is 
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thus served. The money is much 
more kept together, and capable of 
going farther than with us, because 
the expenditure is less; and the 
children are carefully and tenderly 
watched over instead of being in 
@ measure neglected. 

Amongst many other reasons 
which could be adduced for the 
extraordinary wealth of France 
(which wealth the prompt response 
throughout that country to the 
French Government Loan has just 
made the more apparent), we must 
not omit one of the most striking, 
both in its effects, and as being in 
some respects a peculiarity of the 
French nation. In all the agricultu- 
ral and industriai classes, the women 
work equally with the men, thus 
doubling the labour, and conse- 
quently the gains, of this large sec- 
tion of the population. 

It has been observed that al- 
though the Salic law prevails in 
France, in no country have women 
taken so large an indirect share in 
the government and the political 
life of the State. The same remark 
would be equally applicable with 
regard to its commercial existence. 
Frenchwomen in general are na- 
turally acute, and have a supe- 
rior cast of mind, and these excep- 
tional faculties are nowhere better 
displayed than when controlling 
and directing the business of their 
husbands, who may either be ill, 
absent, or in many cases no longer 
living. It never occurs to a widow, 
on account of her forlorn and help- 
less position, to dispose of the 
business which has been left in a 
flourishing condition, and retire 
into private life. It is, on the con- 
trary, point d’honneur with her to 
carry on the affairs of the house 
exactly as if no calamity had over- 
taken it; and to transmit the busi- 
ness to her children or heirs, with 
all the improvements and develop- 
ments which the lapse of time and 
alterations have been able to effect ; 
and in accomplishing this mission, 
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it is wonderful to see, on the whole, 
such marked success, so few failures. 
We cannot recall a single instance 
which has come under our own per- 
sonal notice, of a business continued 
by a widow in the manner we have 
described, resulting in ruin and 
bankruptcy. 

It is only fair to add, that all 
trade in France is conducted on the 
most cautious principles, and the 
Italian proverb of ‘Venturing a 
small fish to catch a great one,’ 
would never have been invented 
there. 

We have glanced very briefly at 
some of the more apparent causes 
of the general diffusion of wealth 
amongst all classes in France, our 
limited space not permitting us to 
go as minutely into this part of our 
subject as we could have desired ; 
and we now return to the principal 
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topics of our paper, and reassert 
the two propositions with which 
we set out, namely, first, that France 
is directly and positively a cheaper 
country to live in than England; 
and, secondly, were it even as ex- 
pensive in actual prices, it is still 
indirectly cheaper on account of the 
independent and simple habits of 
its people. 

We cannot in conclusion more 
appropriately sum up the foregoing 
remarks than by quoting the words 
of an exceedingly sensible, practical 
Frenchwoman, who not long since 
observed to us, when speaking of 
the question of income and expen- 
diture in her own country, ‘ La vie 
n’est pas chére chez nous, et méme 
si elle l’était, nos usages ne le sont 
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WOE IN A LITTLE WORLD. 


BY CHRISTINE MULLER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE 


CHAPTER XIX, 
SORROW AND CONSOLATION. 


MUST return to Emmy, going 

back to her from the week which 
witnessed the events at Beckley just 
related. We left her on the morning 
after the day on which she received 
the terrible shock of learning Bruno’s 
inconstancy. 

Who does not know the sensation 
with which one awakes during a 
deep sorrow, the faint consciousness 
of something terrible which presses 
upon the heart, and which, on first 
opening the eyes, slowly acquires 
form and shape, and stands before 
the bed like a frowning spectre in 
the clear daylight ? 


Who does not know the hopeless 
feeling that makes one press one’s 
head deeper into the pillow with a 


sense of shrinking dread at the 
return of daylight; a longing to 
sink back again into the sweet for- 
getfulness of sleep—sleep, which 
had fled at the first sigh of pain? 
The hours go by; the ‘business of 
the day demands our attention; the 
sun shines as clearly, the birds sing 
as merrily, the sky is as blue and 
unclouded, and the world follows 
its course whether we have joyful or 
bleeding hearts ; on and on without 
sympathy or pity for us! . 

Such an awaking had Emmy 
Welters on the morning of which I 
write. The. excitement of the pre- 
vious evening and of the night had 
subsided, and with it the i impression 
of the words which seemed as if they 
had been spoken in a dream, and a 
blank dejection was almost the only 
feeling of which she was conscious. 

She felt, however, more than on 
the previous evening, the grievous 
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reality of her trouble, and still more 
the bitterness which was the prin- 
cipal feature of her sorrow. 

In proportion as her confidence in 
Bruno had been unbounded, was the 
severity of the shock which his un- 
faithfulness caused her. It was not 
a sorrow which could find relief in 
tears or complaints, but a sorrow 
which, with its sharp tooth, gnawed 
at her heart, and made it hard and 
incapable of any softer emotion. Till 
to-day the thought had never come 
into Emn 1y’s heart that she had 
sacrificed anything for Bruno, that 
there was any merit in her love and 
faith, or in her power of endurance 
inspite of opposition and separation. 

Had not the sense of reciprocal 
love supported her, and rendered it 
impossible for her to give way? 

But now that the love on Bruno’s 
side had fallenaway, the long account 
which made Bruno her debtor stood 
forth in burning characters before 
her mind, the account in which 
ingratitude was added to the score 
of inconstancy. 

And when she thought how short 
a time it had taken Bruno to forget 
her; how, knowing with what a 
longing she would look for his 
letters, he had not even made her 
acquainted with the truth; when 
she thought that his love and ten- 
derness, which she had made the 
greatest treasure of her heart, were 
now dedicated to another woman 
—when Emmy meditated on all 
this, and could not drive away these 
thoughts for a single hour—nay, for 
a single moment, then no tears 
flowed from her burning eyes, no 
sighs of sorrow escaped from her 
breast, and she sat down in a state 
of utter despondency which seemed 
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to banish all hope of happiness in 
the future. 

Sometimes she hated herself for 
not being able to control her 
thoughts, or to prevent herself from 
placing Bruno before her eyes with 
the honourable, open-hearted look 
which lived in her recollection; 
sometimes she felt herself to be 
wicked and unwomanly, when, at 
the simple thought of Christian for- 
giveness, a rebellious spirit broke 
forth in her which overpowered all 
gentler emotions, and made her lips 
refuse to express a wish for the 
happiness of him who had rendered 
her so miserable. 

And who will condemn my poor 
heroine ? 

I know that there are individuals 
whose goodness is so unbounded, 
that even upon a discovery like that 
of Emmy’s they would at once 
speak the word of forgiveness, not 
only with the lips, but with the 
heart; but I know likewise that one 
must be almost an angel, or a being 
entirely without character, to be 
able to do this without a violent 
struggle. 

Emmy was, however, neither the 
one nor the other. 

Emmy would have looked upon 
it as a boon had any household 
duties been assigned to her, which 
would have forced her to work 
and exert herself, and thus have 
afforded her some distraction. To 
read was as impossible as_ to 
fix her mind on any studies; and 
needlework, that reviving cordial 
for sorrowful meditation, was a tor- 
ment to her, as it involved sitting 
still, and that, in her present rest- 
less frame of mind, was equally im- 
possible. Thus, in these first sad 
days, the presence of little Seyna 
was quite a relief to her. 

She passed the whole day with 
the child, either in her room or in the 
garden, and Seyna’s merry chatter, 
whilst Emmy occupied herself with 
teaching her music, diverted her 
thoughts and sustained her as no- 
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thing else could have done at this 
time. And what was begun out 
of simple inclination was continued 
out of warm affection, which was 
stimulated by the attachment of the 
child to herself. 

‘Cousin Emmy’ was always on 
Seyna’s lips. She followed Emmy 
about the house like a little dog, 
and though her wilful little self 
would not mind what anyone else 
said to her, she gave way at a single 
word from Emmy, just as at a look 
from her father. 

Her father, Siword Hiddema, was 
often the subject of Emmy’s thoughts 
in connection with his little daugh- 
ter. How cold, how strict, how 
hard he was sometimes towards 
Seyna; but nevertheless Emmy was 
quite aware that the child was the 
object of his idolatrous love. Had 
she not seen him turn pale when 
the child had any little accidental 
fall, and yet scolding her when, 
on taking her up, he found her 
unhurt, instead of kissing and 
petting her, which would have been 
Emmy’s own natural impulse ? 

And how dear, how very dear, was 
the father to the child! How she 
coloured with joy at an approving 
word from his lips! What greater 
pleasure could she have than to 
stand by his knee with her hand 
upon his arm, or to be taken by him 
for a walk or a visit? Evidently 
spoiled, and not accustomed to obey 
others, the very appearance of oppo- 
sition vanished in Seyna at the 
sound of his voice; but to pour out 
her little heart to him, to fall upon 
his neck in a transport of joy over 
any little pleasure, as she did with 
Emmy, that she never did with her 
father. 

Was this coldness of heart in 
Siword real or only apparent? 
Had a youth passed without father 
and mother, and among strangers, 
suppressed the evidence of warm 
feelings, or the warm feelings them- 
selves? These were riddles which 
Emmy tried in vain to solve. 
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Her interest in the child, who 
nestled in her affections more and 
more every day, made her watch 
Siword with special attention. 

Would the warm heart of the 
little girl be chilled by his coldness, 
or would his melt under the warmth 
which glowed from hers ? 

Siword Hiddema talked much 
and agreeably ; his company was a 
great addition to any society, and 
there were few men who so seldom 
spoke of themselves as he did. 

He was communicative enough 
about his plans for the future; 
but of his past life, of his feelings 
and sensations, he never spoke, and 
there was something about him 
that involuntarily kept back every 
one from addressing him on sub- 
jects which he did not seem to 
wish to bring forward. 

Emmy did not see much of him. 
The purchase of Sollingen, which 
had been completed according to 
his wish, gave occasion for many 
journeys to and fro; and as these 
had to be arranged so as to enable 
him to go and return the same 
day, it naturally ended in his esta- 
blishing himself there altogether ; 
not as yet in the chiteau itself, but 
in a lodging in the village ; while 
it was hardly ten days after the first 
arrival of Cousin Siword in Dil- 
burg, that the terrible misfortune, 
already known to us, occurred at 
Beckley ; and Emmy, in the very 
same hour that the news of Celine’s 
death reached the family, left her 
home, and took up her abode with 
her miserable brother. Sorrowful 
as the occasion was, and much as 
Emmy was shocked by the sudden 
news of Celine’s death, there was 
yet something in these events which 
operated favourably on her state 
of mind, revived her interest in 
life, and aroused her faculties from 
the temporary stupor into which 
they had fallen. 

The thought that it was now 
her duty to support Otto, and 
to comfort him as far as human 
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power could do so; to repress her 
own grief and feelings, in order to 
share more heartily in the great 
sorrow that had come upon her 
brother ; to put her own self aside, 
and to live and care for another; 
this it was which brought into ac- 
tivity her generous impulses, and 
delivered Emmy from a selfish 
apathy, which sometimes springs 
even in a noble heart from trials 
such as she had experienced. And 
it was no easy task which devolved 
upon her. 

When Emmy came to Otto, she 
found him, as it were, stunned and * 
paralysed by grief. beside Celine’s 
body, which he refused to leave till 
the day when her earthly remains 
were to be consigned to the grave, 
But he was not in a condition to 
pay this last honour to his wife. 
Sick in body and mind, hardly able 
to hold ont in his wish to remain 
with her till the last moment, he 
fell down insensible as he was try- 
ing to walk to the carriage which 
was waiting for him. 

Then came difficult days for Em- 
my, which extended themselves into 
weeks. Otto’s condition could not 
exactly be called ill; it consisted 
in a sort of utter prostration, in 
which he could do nothing but 
lie on the sofa for hours without 
moving. 

He could endure no one near him 
except Emmy. He obeyed her when 
she pressed him to do anything; 
but his powers of mind seemed to 
be unequal to any exertion or to 
business, and it pained Emmy 
much to see him so changed, s0 
emaciated, so grown old, without 
her being able to devise anything 
which could awaken in him a new 
interest in life. 

She sat by him from morning 
till night. With unfailing courage 
she tried every day afresh to excite 
his attention in all sorts of ways, 
and to rouse his interest, con- 
stantly hoping and trusting that 
her efforts, unsuccessful to-day, 
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would be crowned with success on 
the morrow. 

One day, when Otto had fallen 
asleep after dinner, Emmy took 
advantage of the short interval of 
rest to walk up and down the 
terrace. 

She had seldom of late gone out 
of doors, and the soft summer air of 
a July afternoon, the south wind 
which played through her hair and 
cooled her forehead, gave her an 
indescribable sense of well-being. 
She had not been there many 
minutes, when footsteps on the 
gravel walk between the gate and 
the terrace made her look up, 
and she went to meet Siword 
Hiddema with a friendly greeting. 

During the past weeks Siword 
had taken possession of his house 
at Sollingen, but his little daughter 
still remained at Dilburg until he 
could have some rooms in the 
chateau made habitable for her, and 
for the reception of the governess 
to whom he was about to entrust 
her. 

Siword, as well as the family 
and many friends of Otto’s, had been 
several times at Beckley, but except 
for a few minutes when he had seen 
Emmy, he had been no better 
received than anyone else. When 
people were convinced that Otto 
was in earnest in wishing to be 
alone, they had mostly stayed away, 
and Beckley was more quiet and soli- 
tary than ever. The solitude and 
stillness as if the house were desert- 
ed began to oppress Emmy by its 
long duration, and made her welcome 
with real pleasure not only Siword, 
but the change which his arrival 
might produce. 

‘How are you going on here, 
Emmy ?” 

‘Alas! always the same. Otto 
will see no one; he continues dull 
and listless, and as yet time seems 
to have brought no alleviation to 
his grief,’ 

‘This must not go on,’ said 
Siword in a decided tone. 
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‘No, I feel myself that it cannot 
go on long; but every day I begin 
to see more and more my. own 
powerlessness to bring about any 
alteration, and Otto cannot or will 
not help me.’ 

For a moment Siword made no 
answer. He looked with interest 
into Emray’s face, which was pale, 
and said in an earnest and almost 
fatherly tone : 

‘Child, you look pale. Is any- 
thing the matter with you ?” 

Emmy assured him in a few 
words of her own perfect well- 
being, and asked immediately after 
Seyna, whilst hereyes expressed the 
warmest interest. 

‘The little lady is very unhappy 
at the departure of Cousin Emmy,’ 
said Siword, smiling ; ‘every time I 
come to Dilburg, she asks me when 
I am going to bring you back again, 
for she seems to have made up her 
mind that it is my fault that you 
went away. Fortunately a great 
love for children has manifested 
itself in Mina, and she does all she 
possibly can to supplant you in 
Seyna’s affections, but hitherto 
without much success.’ 

A satirical expression on Siword’s 
lips made Emmy smile involun- 
tarily, for what he said agreed so 
entirely with what she had her- 
self noticed, when she heard Mina, 
who had never before given herself 
any trouble about children, speak 
to Seyna in Siword’s presence 
with tender and caressing words, 
and saw her ostentatiously display 
a love which the little girl, with 
all the honesty which is only to be 
found undegenerated in the hearts 
of little children, had met with 
particular coldness. 

Siword and Emmy had been stand- 
ing talking to each other in this 
way in front of the house; but 
without answering his last remark 
she exclaimed suddenly : 

‘I ought to have asked you to 
come in, for you must be tired with 
your walk, but I can offer you 
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nothing more than a chair, for if 
Otto wakes, I must go and sit with 
him. The housekeeper will make 
# cup of tea for you if you like.’ 

‘No, Emmy,’ answered Siword 
in the decided tone which was pe- 
culiar to him; ‘when Otto wakes 
you must take me in to him.’ 

‘I dare not. He has strictly 
forbidden me to let anyone, who- 
ever it may be, come in to him.’ 

‘We will do it, however—un- 
asked is unrefused. In the worst 
case, should Otto be angry, his 
wrath itself will do him good, 
will waken him out of his 
apathy.’ 

Emmy was silent; she hesitated 
to try this experiment, and yet 
she dared not oppose the will of 
Siword, who generally spoke with 
a decision which excluded all con- 
tradiction. 

‘Do you speak to Otto now and 
then, Emmy, about his wife ?’ 

‘I have tried once or twice, but 
it seemed to give him pain, and as 
yet he has never answered me.’ 

‘ And since then you have avoid- 
ed the subject?’ resumed Siword, 
looking at her with a smile. 

* What else could I do ?’ 

‘That I hope to show 
presently.’ 

They walked in silence up and 
down the terrace ; and a quarter of 
an hour later, Emmy with a beat- 
ing heart took him to the door of 
Otto’s room, while she herself went 
back to the terrace to continue her 
walk, 

Restless and uncertain respecting 
the venture of admitting anyone to 
her brother, contrary to his strict 
orders, it was impossible for her to 
fix her thoughts on anything else 
but the meeting of Siword and 
Otto. 

She was forced to acknowledge 
that a change in Otto’s condition 
was urgently necessary, and that 
certainly no one could exercise more 
influence over him than Siword 
Hiddema; but she was in the 
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highest degree uneasy as to how 
Otto would take this visit, in the 
blame of which she felt she had 
a share. 

Twice she slipped upstairs to the 
door of Otto's room. The first time 
she heard the voice of Siword, who 
seemed to be addressing Otto ; and 
the second time, to her great joy, 
she also heard Otto’s voice, which 
convinced her that a conversation 
was taking place between them. 
More than an hour passed, however, 
before Emmy heard Siword calling 
for her, and in a few moments she 
was in Otto’s room. 

But what a change had this room 
undergone! Emmy could scarcely 
believe her eyes when she saw that 
the blinds, which had been closed 
at Otto’s wish, were open, and that 
the cheerful daylight had replaced 
the half darkness which had 
reigned in the room during the 
weeks of sorrow; but now the 
sweet-scented summer air came 
in unhindered through the open 
windows. 

At one of these windows sat 
Otto in a large chair; his face was 
turned away from Emmy, and his 
eyes wandered over the beautiful 
landscape glowing red in the even- 
ing sun; his eyelids were swollen 
by fresh-shed tears ; but the unna- 
tural rigidness which had marked 
his countenance since Celine’s death 
had vanished. 

When Emmy came nearer, he 
turned towards her, put out his 
hand to her, and said gently : 

‘Emmy dear, till to-day I have 
been altogether ungrateful for your 
good care of me. Forgive me!’ 

Tears rushed into Emmy’s eyes, 
and she was unable to answer. 

She kissed Otto and cast a grate- 
ful glance at Siword, who, standing 
by the window, appeared to pay no 
attention to the little scene be- 
tween brother and sister; but he 
now turned round, and said in 4 
lively, encouraging tone : 

‘Now, Emmy, you must make us 
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a cup of tea, and then let us come 
and sit sociably together.’ 

If Emmy was surprised at the 
alteration of Otto’s room, she was 
still more surprised in the course of 
the evening at the alteration in 
Otto himself. 

The unnatural tension of his 
mind since Celine’s death appeared 
to have given way, and to have 
been replaced by a grave, sor- 
rowful mood, which, however, no 
longer excluded all interest in other 
things. 

Of his own accord he now began 
to speak to Siword and Emmy 
about Celine. Without going into 
the details of the sad circumstances 
under which her death had taken 
place, he told them that it was not 
in peace that they had separated 
that morning, but that the look 
given him by Celine with her dying 
eyes had afforded him the tran- 
quillising conviction that they had 
parted in love and peace. 

He spoke, too, of the powerless- 
ness which he had felt in himself 
to make her permanently happy ; 
and then, again, he plunged into 
recollections, in which all the later 
period of his married life seemed 
obliterated, and he appeared to 
think only of the days when his 
heart was filled with admiration 
and passionate love for her. 

Siword dic not at first try to 
oppose the outpouring of Otto’s 
grief. On the contrary, he brought 
back the conversation whenever it 
threatened to wander from the sub- 
ject, and thus gave Otto an oppor- 
tunity of giving vent to all the long 
pent-up feelings with which his 
mind had been full. And gradually, 
almost imperceptibly, he contrived 
at last to give the conversation 
another turn, and to excite Otto’s 
interest by all kinds of stories, with 
which his various travels had plen- 
tifully supplied him. How pleasant 
this evening appeared to Emmy in 
comparison with the sad weeks of 
late, I can hardly describe to you. 
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And a feeling of respect and regard 
for Siword Hiddema established 
itself in her heart which never left 
her under all the various circum- 
stances of her life. 

‘If I believed in magic I should 
accuse you of being in league with 
the black art, Siword,’ said Emmy, 
smiling, when on his departure she 
accompanied him to the terrace. 
‘Thank you a thousand times for 
coming.’ 

‘I must in honour confess to you, 
Emmy, that the result of my efforts 
has far surpassed my expectations ; 
but the mystery of the magic 
consists simply in this, that ex- 
perience has taught me what Otto 
must feel, and I knew how to find 
the chords which have their echo in 
his heart.’ 

Emmy walked in silence with 
Siword a few steps. This was the 
first time since she had known him 
that he had alluded to his deceased 
wife. 

A certain timidity restrained her 
from proceeding with this subject, 
although she would willingly have 
said a word to him testifying her 
sympathy. 

But.before she could think of any- 
thing quite suitable, the pause had 
already continued too long for her 
to come back to the subject, whilst 
the seriousness which spread over 
his countenance restrained her from 
bringing the conversation to any- 
thing else. 

Somewhat confused, she stood 
still to give him her hand at 
parting. 

‘We shall soon see you again, 
shall we not ?’ 

‘As soon as ever I can; but cer- 
tainly not to-morrow. To-morrow 
I must take your family to Sollingen 
and be their host all day. I need 
not tell you, Emmy, that it would 
be with greater pleasure if you 
could be of the party.’ 

Keeping hold of her hand, which 
she had held out to him, he locked 
at her as he said these words with 
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a long earnest look in her eyes 
which made Emmy involuntarily 
blush and become confused. 

She drew her hand back, and 
said as calmly as possible, ‘It an- 
noys me also that I cannot see Sol- 
lingen, Siword; but of course I 
must not be missed by Otto.’ 

‘No, of course not,’ he answered 
in his cool, calm, ordinary tone, and 
greeting her, he pursued his way to 
the gate. 

On the second day after Siword’s 
visit to Beckley, as Emmy had gone 
to her room after breakfast to write 
a letter, she was called downstairs, 
and found Siword Hiddema in the 
sitting-room holding Seyna by the 
hand. 

With a cry of joy the child sprang 
to meet Emmy, and when Emmy 
stooped to kiss her Seyna threw her 
arms round Emmy’s neck, clinging 
also to her in the delight of seeing 
her again. There was something 


in the heartiness of the little girl 
which struck Emmy, and when she 
got loose from Seyna to greet Si- 


word, there was a moisture in the 
blue eyes which looked at him. 

‘You must let the child stay here 
to-day, Siword; we find it abso- 
lutely necessary that we should be 
together—don’t we, Seyna?’ 

The child looked wistfully at her 
father, and curiously, as if from the 
expression of her father’s counte- 
nance she would gather the fulfil- 
ment of her wish. 

But Siword answered that look 
as little as Emmy’s question. 

‘Seyna,’ he said, bringing the 
child to the open door, which led 
on to the terrace, ‘do you see that 
red flower ?’ 

‘Yes, papa.’ 

‘Go and gather it for me.’ 

The little girl looked up at Emmy, 
who nodded assent ; then she obeyed 
immediately, and in a few moments 
was out of hearing. 

‘The fact is, I have come to bring 
you the child, not for to-day only, 
but fora good long time ; at least, if 
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you will be good enough to receive 
her. You know,’ he proceeded, ‘that 
this week I expected the governess 
under whose care Seyna was to be 
placed at Sollingen. Yesterday I 
received intelligence that she is ill, 
and that several weeks must elapse 
before she will be well enough to 
enter upon her duties. I cannot 
let her be so long with Mrs. Welters, 
and I have come to the resolution 
to ask your aid in this matter.’ 

‘And you would not ask me if 
you did not know how glad I should 
be to have her,’ said Emmy, hear- 
tily ; ‘ but, Siword, what will mamma 
say? I am sure she will take it ill.’ 

‘Very possibly,’ said Siword, 
coolly; ‘ but it isa matter of indiffer- 
rence with me as to who takes it 
ill when the welfare of my child 
is concerned. The way in which 
the family manage her does not 
please me; it may be with good in- 
tentions that they give way to her 
in everything, and they overload 
her with sweetmeats from morning 
till night. It is, however, too con- 
trary to my theory of education to 
be endured any longer. In your 
own intercourse with Seyna I have 
observed you often enough to know 
that with you she runs no risk of 
being sacrificed to a mischievous 
indulgence, the results of which I 
have too often witnessed not to wish 
to protect my child from it, and I 
should therefore entrust her to 
your good care with a perfect sense 
of security.’ 

‘And I hope not to make you 
repent of your confidence in me, 
Siword; but I must urgently en- 
treat you to make mamma clearly 
understand that the child’s coming 
here is not my doing.’ 

‘Naturally.’ The word was pro- 
nounced by Siword as coldly and 
decidedly as if the objections of 
Mrs. Welters were worthless. 

Thus Seyna remained at Beckley, 
whilst for some weeks nothing re- 
markable happened ; it was a time 
of repose to which Emmy in later 
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years always recurred with great 
pleasure. 

The change which that visit of 
Siword had caused in the condition 
and state of mind of Otto promised 
to be of a durable kind. Dating 
from that evening his reviving 
powers of mind and interest in life 
slowly but steadily increased. As 
I said before, the days which fol- 
lowed were more agreeable to Em- 
my than any she could recollect for 
years. It is true that her heart 
often bled when she thought of 
Bruno and his broken faith; but 
there was nevertheless also a certain 
relief in the cessation of that pain- 
fal uncertainty which had tortured 
her for so long a time; and if all 
hope of good had forsaken her, yet 
there was repose to be found in the 
sad certainty which gave a clearly 
definite form to her sorrow. And 
a relief to Emmy it might be 
deemed to be away from her ordi- 
nary and oppressive entowrage; a 
relief to have no longer before her 
eyes William’s gloomy menacing 
countenance, and to be spared from 
hearing her stepmother’s shrill voice 
resounding through the house. 

How delightful it seemed to her 
not to be shut up in the stifling 
town in the fine warm weather, to 
see around her the fresh country 
airand the gloriousness of nature 
in its full summer beauty. What 
an agreeable satisfying feeling to 
be able to devote herself to two 
beings whom she loved; to feel 
that she was necessary and useful 
to Otto and to Seyna, and that she 
must take care of them and be with 
them, 

Within a few days’ time the 
trio became inseparable : the melan- 
choly man, bowed down by the 
heavy trial which weighed upon 
him like lead; the young girl, who 
had seen her star of hope set, and 
was gradually recovering from the 
bitter experience which had passed 
over her like the chill of a night 
frost, and which if it had not 


annihilated the young blossoms of 
trust, hope and love, had greatly 
damaged them: and the merry 
child, sporting in the full sunshine 
of careless childhood, who without 
knowing it was awakening the two 
older ones in years and experience 
to a new life of hope and courage. 

The life at Beckley might other- 
wise be said to be monotonous 
enough, and the occasional visits of 
the family from Dilburg were the 
only change in these days, of which 
there is little to be said except that 
one was just like another. 

To read and to walk, to keep 
Seyna busy with her lessons, or 
join Otto in playing with her; to 
help her brother in looking over 
and putting by all the things which 
had belonged to Celine, with warm 
and hearty sympathy in his variable 
moods ; these were now the tasks 
laid upon Emmy. And the old 
sparkle came back into her eyes ; 
her face recovered its roundness, 
and if its melancholy expression 
had not entirely: vanished, at least 
the old smile, bringing back the 
dimples in her cheeks, would again 
come to her lips and enliven the 
soft, sad, pensive expression of her 
eyes. 

But Siword’s visits afforded the 
most change and the greatest source 
of pleasure to the present residents 
at Beckley. 

Sometimes he would spend ¢ 
long evening, now and then 2 
whole day there, or sometimes he 
would even sleep there ; but when- 
ever he came he always brought 
with him cheerfulness and socia- 
bility. 

Generally when he came to Beck- 
ley, Emmy left him for hours alone 
with Otto, and nothing seemed to 
have such a good effect upon Otto 
as these meetings with Siword, 
which usually ended in long walks 
about the woods and lanes of the 
estate, in which Emmy and Seyna 
accompanied them. 

But these good days for Emmy 
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were speedily to be brought to a 
close. 

On a certain day in July, Otto 
and Emmy were sitting together in 
the verandah behind the house, 
waiting for Siword and Seyna, who 
had gone on a visit to some ac- 
quaintances at Arnheim. 

Emmy had already made several 
vain attempts to enter into con- 
versation with Otto, who, quite 
different to what he had been 
during the last week, sat beside 
her still and pensive, and gazing at 
her as if in a dream, till he said 
suddenly : 

‘Emmy, things cannot go on 
like this with me. Siword is right ; 
I must not give way any longer to 
the sickly state of mind which mas- 
ters me and makes me incapable 
of any exertion. I must go away 
from here.’ 

Surprised and alarmed, Emmy 
looked at her brother. 

‘Away from here, Otto! And 
where to?’ 

‘Siword says that travelling is 
the only thing which will restore 
the balance of my mind, and at 
least I will try it.’ 

Emmy started up from her chair, 
and standing close to Otto laid her 
hand on his shoulder, and asked him 
in an anxious tone: 

‘Then I may go with you, Otto, 
may I not? Then we would go 
together through the wide, wide 
world—’ 

But Otto would not let her say 
any more. 

‘No, Emmy,’ he said, shaking his 
head with a sorrowful expression in 
his eyes, ‘as certainly as I feel 
that I must go, so certainly I know 
that I must goalone. If it is to 
do me any good, I must be alone 
among strangers, where no one and 
nothing can remind me of what I 
have suffered here. And then I 
could not take a young lady in the 
places where I wish to travel. 
Algiers, Egypt, Palestine and Per- 
sia are the countries I hope to visit, 
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and you would not be able to bear 
the privations and difficulties of 
such a tour, which rather attract 
me than otherwise.’ 

‘Otto, I did so wish to remain 
with you. Iam so much happier 
here than at home,’ and, bursting 
into tears, she laid her head upon 
his shoulder. 

‘My dear, good Emmy,’ said Otto, 
deeply moved, and embracing her, 
‘Heaven knows what good your 
presence has done me; but to ‘take 
you with me is impossible. I shall 
certainly not be away more than a 
year; have patience till then, my 
dear little sister. If you do not 
then feel happy at home, on my re- 
turn we can live together, and I 
hope then to have an opportunity 
of rewarding you for all the good- 
ness which you have shown me in 
this sad home.’ 

He kissed her tenderly, but dis- 
engaged himself gently from her, 
and left the verandah deeply affected. 

Emmy went back to her seat, and 
resting her head upon the iron gar- 
den table before her, she sobbed and 
cried as if her heart would break. 

Latterly she had lived on from 
day to day without anxiety for the 
future, and had enjoyed her life as 
if it was always to be so, and the 
very possibility of the blow which 
had fallen upon her had never en- 
tered her head. 

The idea of returning to Dilburg, 
to her stepmother’s, where was her 
natural home, drove her to despair ; 
and becoming more and more 
agitated, she sobbed so that her 
whole frame shook. 

‘Child, what is the matter?’ said 
all at once a well-known voice close 
to her; and Emmy, looking up in 
alarm, met the eyes of Siword 
Hiddema, which were resting on 
her with a gentle earnestness. 

Emmy’s only answer was to hide 
her face in her hands again, and 
to sob more than ever. 

The next moment her head was 
gently raised, and her cold, trem- 
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bling hands lay in those of Siword, 
and once more he asked her, in a 
more tender tone than she had ever 
heard him. use to anyone— 

‘My child, what makes you so 
unhappy ?” 

It was still some little time be- 
fore she could compose herself suffi- 
ciently to be able to speak. Mean- 
while he waited patiently till she 
had recovered herself. 

‘Otto is going to travel,’ Emmy 
whispered at last. 

‘And does that make you so un- 
happy?’ asked Siword, surprised, 
and smiling as he looked into her 
tearful eyes. 

This made the eyes overflow 
again, as she said, ‘He—he means 
to go alone—without me.’ 

‘Naturally,’ answered Siword, de- 
cisively. ‘On the journey he pro- 
poses you could not accompany him, 
and under the circumstances I be- 
lieve it is better for him to travel 
alone.’ 

Gradually Emmy became more 
calm, and withdrawing her hand 
from Siword’s, she pushed back her 
hair from off her forehead. 

‘You will think me quite foolish, 
Siword, but it came upon me so un- 
expectedly, and I was so happy 
here,’ she added softly, as the 
treacherous tears again glistened in 
her eyes. 

‘And you dread going back to a 
home where you are not happy ? 
Have I not guessed right, Emmy r’ 

She hung down her head without 
answering. 

‘If it is that which grieves you,’ 
added Siword in his usual calm 
tone, ‘then you need not go back 
home unless you wish it; at least, 
not for long.’ 

‘Oh, Siword, what else can I 
do?’ 

‘Why, go with Seyna and me to 
Sollingen.’ 

Without looking at him or alter- 
ing her position, Emmy shrugged 
her shoulders, and said despairingly, 
‘That cannot be, at any rate.’ 
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‘It can be, Emmy, but of course 
only in one way.’ 

With an enquiring look, Emmy 
turned her face towards him; but 
it must have been that his eyes 
spoke another language than was 
expressed by his calm words and 
the half smile which played on his 
lips. At least, at the first glance, 
Emmy saw what he meant, and 
what it was. It filled her with the 
greatest alarm. 

‘If you will be my wife and come 
to Sollingen as Seyna’s mother, 
Emmy, you will be welcomed by 
two warm hearts whom you will 
make happy by your presence.’ 

A long silence followed these 
words of Siword. 

The confusion and distress into 
which Emmy was thrown by this 
unexpected proposal, rendered her 
speechless. Her face, which had 
been red with weeping, now became 
deadly pale, whilst strong emotion 
made her heart beat painfully and 
violently. 

Once more Siword took her hand 
in his. 

More in the tone of a father than 
of a lover, he said to her, gently 
but earnestly : 

‘Child, you are disturbed and 
nervous, and you must not come to 
any decision. I know full well that 
I, who am so much older, can make 
no pretensions to the love of a 
young lady like you, and if you 
had had a happy home I should 
scarcely have dared to have asked 
you. Consider seriously, therefore, 
whether you think you would be 
happy as my wife; and if you feel 
you may expect more happiness in 
the future than I can give you, 
then you must say, No. Tell me 
your mind unreservedly, and rest 
assured that you will always find in 
me a heartily sympathising friend, 
be your decision what it may.’ 

Before he released her hand, he 
bent down to imprint a hasty kiss 
on it. Siword Hiddema then left 
her alone. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE DREAM IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


Acatn a few weeks have passed by. 

Otto has carried his plans into 
execution, and has set off on his 
travels; whilst Emmy has gone back 
to her home, but not for long, for 
she is betrothed to Siword Hiddema. 
The marriage is fixed for the end 
of August. 

I believe that Emmy had never 
felt so deeply how strong her love 
for Bruno Eversberg still was, as at 
the moment when Siword Hiddema 
asked her to be his wife. At the 
first moment it seemed to her an 
impossibility to accept his proposal, 
and quite a storm of contradictory 
emotions arose in her heart. 

In the first place, there was a 
feeling of deep humiliation at find- 
ing her heart still so attached to the 
man who was untrue to her, and 
who perhaps had long since for- 
gotten her; and besides this, a 
strong conviction that she would 
be behaving dishonourably towards 
Siword if she were to become his 
wife still feeling as she did. 

Had Siword required an imme- 
diate answer from her, or had he 
come back for an answer the very 
next day, without doubt he would 
have got a refusal. 

But he did not come so speedily. 

More than a week elapsed after 
their interview before Siword came 
back to Beckley, and in that week 
Emmy’s reason had so far out- 
weighed her feelings in the balance, 
that the scale turned altogether 
in favour of Siword’s proposal. In 
that week of perfect quiet and soli- 
tude, she had examined all the cir- 
cumstances of the position in which 
she was placed by the true light of 
day. The result of her refusal she 
foresaw must be, that she would 
have to return to the house of her 
stepmother, where, after Elizabeth’s 
marriage, there would be no one left 
who had any regard for her, and 
where she sawthe hatred of William 
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always suspended over her like a 
threatening sword. 

And she thought of herself as the 
wife of Siword Hiddema, finding in 
him support and protection against 
every sorrow that the world could 
bring to her. Contented, and per- 
haps eventually happy, when the 
love for Bruno, which still spoke so 
loudly, should have been put to si- 
lence by the power of time, and 
when the great respect and friendly 
regard which she felt for Siword 
Hiddema should perhaps have been 
developed into a warmer feeling. 
Then she thought of herself as fill- 
ing the place of Seyna’s early lost 
mother, and on the warm love 
which glowed in the young heart 
of the child, to whom she would be 
all that a loving stepmother conld 
be. 

The contrast was too great ! 

And yet Emmy would have had 
more scruple in accepting the 
proposal of Siword had he been 
younger, and had he addressed her 
in the words of passion. 

Besides, it appeared to her that 
the love which he asked from her 
was not such love as she had felt 
for Bruno, but that he required 
nothing more than the calm respect 
and affection which actually did 
exist in her mind; and then a mar- 
riage with Siword seemed to her as 
a haven where the storm-driven 
ship of her life might enter and 
find a safe refuge. 

And yet she hesitated. Her rea- 
son having come to a decision, it 
seemed as if an inward voice tried 
to restrain her, a voice which made 
her doubt and hesitate, and some- 
times filled her with an inexplicable 
feeling, as if her marriage with 
Siword Hiddema were a crime for 
which she could not answer to her 
conscience. 

Now and then she listened to this 
voice, yet her reason for the most 
part kept the upper hand. 

‘It is my weakness, it is the love 
for Bruno, which I would tear out 
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of my heart root and branch, and 
which continues to live in me against 
my will—a love which I will van- 
quish as far as it is in human power 
to do so, and which onght not to 
hinder me from giving my hand to 
a good man whom Heaven has sent 
me.” 

Thus reasoned Emmy; but never- 
theless she burst into tears when 
she had accepted Siword. 

‘Child, are you sure that you 
will not repent ?’ he asked, looking 
into her eyes with his earnest, 
piercing glance; but as truly and 
earnestly as she then believed, she 
assured him to the contrary. 

And what a calmness and repose 
came over Emmy when the matter 
was once decided. How delightful 
was that confident feeling in Siword 
Hiddema’s protecting love, which 
did not display itself in words or 
caresses, but in a hundred trifles 
which daily proved that he thought 
and cared for her with an entire 
absence of all selfishness. 

In their behaviour to each other, 
outwardly at least, there was none 
of that passion which is generally 
remarked in betrothed persons, but 
something of that calm, confiding 
love which is the beautiful relation 
between man and wife who have 
been bound together for years by a 
happy marriage. 

There was that in Siword’s na- 
ture which had the effect of pro- 
ducing in Emmy a peculiar tran- 
quillity of mind. She looked up to 
him without being afraid of him. 
She was proud of all the noble 
qualities which she discovered, the 
deeper she penetrated into the 
knowledge of his character. She 
was grateful for the love he bore 
to her, which she believed and 
inferred rather than knew from 
demonstrations on his part, which 
would have been difficult for her to 
respond to. 

Perfect, nevertheless, Siword 
Hiddema was not; and if Emmy 
had wished to alter anything in 
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him it was that great degree of 
decision which, as the distinctive 
mark of his whole nature, had both 
its light and its shadow side. 

If Emmy had not been so en- 
tirely imbued with the conscious- 
ness that in all things she could 
rely with confidence on Siword’s 
clear judgment and strict justice, 
there might have been something 
in this decisiveness which would 
have made her anxious as to her 
future happiness. But with the 
knowledge which she acquired 
more and more every day of his 
character, she gave herself up with- 
out fear to his decisions; and the 
belief that there was some one who 
thought and cared for her filled her 
with the long-wanting calm and 
rest. 

Yet but a few days had passed 
since their betrothal before Emmy’s 
conscience began to speak, and her 
mind became possessed with the 
conviction that it was her duty 
to acquaint Siword with the re- 
lations which had existed be- 
tween herself and Bruno. Siword 
himself spoke very little, if at all, 
of his past life, without, however, 
avoiding any question which Emmy 
might put to him; but this little 
communicativeness of his own ac- 
cord made her unwilling to touch 
upon his earlier life. On the other 
hand, he seemed to listen with the 
greatest interest to all that she 
told him of her mother and Aunt 
Emmy, who still lived so vividly in 
her grateful recollection; but no 
question ever passed his lips that 
could lead tothe subject upon which 
she considered it her duty to speak 
to him before their marriage. 

Frequently, during the long walks 
they took together, in some acci- 
dental moment of silence the idea 
came to Emmy to say the impor- 
tant word, the mere thought of 
which made her tremble and shake ; 
but day after day went by, and the 
time for Otto’s departure had already 
arrived before she found courage to 
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avail herself of a suitable oppor- 
tunity when she was alone with 
Siword to make her confession. 

‘ Siword, there is something which 
I ought to tell you.’ 

‘Indeed, child,’ he said, plucking 
a geranium from the flower-bed by 
which they were standing, and 
whilst admiring the flower, paying 
no attention to Emmy’s disturbed 
countenance. ‘ Something interest- 
ing, I hope?’ 

In the first moment, Emmy was 
not in a state to answer him, her 
heart beat so. Then she said, with 
a hesitating voice : 

‘Something which happened be- 
fore—when—before I learnt to know 
you, Siword.’ 

Perceiving her emotion, Siword 
threw away the flower, put Emmy’s 
hand through his arm, and looked 
earnestly in her face, which betrayed 
signs of great confusion and emo- 
tion. 

‘Is it necessary that I shonld 
know it, Emmy?’ he asked. 

‘I believe, Siword, that it is my 
duty to tell you.’ 

‘But a duty that is disagreeable 
to you?’ 

When she was silent and seemed 
to hesitate, he said, in a cordial, 
earnest tone, ‘ Child, I believe I can 
guess what it is that you think 
you ought to tell me. I know well 
that one must pay a very early 
visit to a young lady in order to be 
the first to whom she opens her 
heart. As I have learnt to know 
you, I am too thoroughly convinced 
that there is nothing in your past 
life at which you need blush, not to 
feel that you could make any com- 
munication connected with the past 
with a quiet conscience. Don’t 
speak of it any more, dear Emmy. 
To-day belongs to us. Whatever 
love and sorrow lies behind in the 
life of either of us, we will leave 
undisturbed, and look forward to 
the future, which at least smiles to 
me in a manner that I never dared 
to expect in this world.’ 
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Tt was as if the words of Siword 
had lifted off Emmy’s heart a weight 
which pressed upon her like lead. 
With a fearless expression, she 
looked up at him gratefully, and the 
words which she spoke surged up 
from the very depths of her heart. 

‘Siword, God bless you for all 
your goodness to me. You have 
nothing to fear in trusting me. The 
man whom I loved is married and 
lost to me; and if his memory, even 
to-day, casts a shadow over my 
happiness, from this time forth it 
shall leave me. To me also as your 
wife the future smiles, and may 
Heaven help me to make you as 
happy as my heart wishes! ’ 

Siword made no answer. 

He bent down to kiss her face, 
which glowed with emotion; and 
as he pressed her to his heart, 
Emmy experienced the blissful sen- 
sation of peace and security after 
the storms which had passed over 
her. 

And this feeling accompanied her 
to the house of her stepmother, to 
whom Siword had imparted his en- 
gagement, and with whom he had 
arranged all that was necessary, so 
that Emmy on her coming home 
found everything settled, and rea- 
dily gave her consent to the early 
completion of the marriage. 

The day on which Otto, Emmy, 
and Seyna parted from each other 
was a sorrowful one, 

All Siword’s powers of persua- 
sion were necessary to make Otto 
persevere in carrying out his plan, 
for every day, as the time for start- 
ing on his tour approached, he 
became more vacillating and waver- 
ing, and when he actually did set off 
it was with tears that the three took 
leave of each other. 

On the same day Emmy returned 
to Dilburg, and Seyna was taken 
by Siword to Sollingen, where the 
governess had at length arrived. 

Emmy would have liked very 
much to accompany Siword to Sol- 
lingen, in order to make acquaint- 
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ance with her future home, but 
it was the frequently expressed 
wish of her intended husband that 
she should not see Sollingen until 
he conducted her there as his wife. 

‘If I were still about to buy Sol- 
lingen, then it would naturally be 
a matter of great interest to me that 
the place should please you; but as 
in any case it must be your home, I 
wish you to see it for the first time 
in the best possible light, and I will 
reserve for myself the chaos which 
precedes the getting it in order.’ 

In the weeks before the marriage 
Siword went continually backwards 
and forwards between Dilburg and 
Sollingen, which were distant from 
each other two hours by railway 
or three hours by road. 

And these weeks were more 
agreeable to Emmy than she could 
have ventured to hope. 

Mrs. Welters, cold as ever, never- 
theless helped with a certain readi- 
ness in the many preparations which 
had to be made in this short time. 
Mina was away on a visit, and was 
not to return till after the wedding; 
and Elizabeth, zealous for Emmy’s 
interests as always, had never shown 
herself more cordial and useful than 
now when she was on the point of 
separating from her. 

The only one whom this last 
period before the marriage embit- 
tered was William de Graaff—Wil- 
liam, with his pale, worn counte- 
nance, that would have excited 
Emmy’s compassion, had she not 
observed with some fear, as before, 
the angry looks, full of hate,which he 
cast On her. In words, he uttered 
nothing. If possible he was even less 
talkative than before, and his rest- 
lessness seemed to have reached 
such a height that it was impossible 
for him to sit still. 

Instead of sitting silently with a 
book before him, he now walked up 
and down the room with restless 
steps the whole evening ; and any of 
the family who ventured to make a 
remark upon it, received for answer 
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an angry retort to mind their own 
business and let him alone. 

I believe that his mother conjec- 
tured something, although not the 
whole truth, of what was passing in 
him. 

Her anxious looks frequently 
rested on him. Her voice lost 
somewhat of its ordinary harsh 
tone when she addressed him, as 
if it were softened by a compas- 
sionate tenderness, and more than 
once Emmy met her piercing eyes, 
as if they were enquiring of her the 
confirmation of what she observed 
in William. 

Strengthened by the feeling of 
her own innocence, Emmy endured 
these enquiring looks as calmly as 
possible; but even if it were only 
on account of William, and the un- 
easiness which his behaviour con- 
tinued to cause her, she was thank- 
ful for the prospect of soon going 
into a new neighbourhood. 

She hoped that absence would 
calm down the feeling that had 
been transformed in William de 
Graaff from passionate love to hate, 
and would gradually restore the 
balance of his mind; and that 
whatever she might have to fear 
from him while at home would find 
its natural termination in her de- 
parture. 

But in these last weeks before 
the marriage Emmy had not much 
time for reflection. 

There was so much to pro- 
vide, so many preparations to 
think of; so much to do and to 
order; so much to consult about 
with Siword as to the arrange-~ 
ments of their house; so much to 
choose and to inspect, that Emmy’r 
days flew like minutes. 

In the evenings Elizabeth came 
to Emmy’s room under the pretext 
of brushing her hair in Emmy’s 
company, but really in order to 
chatter about the future sometimes 
till midnight with all those rose- 
coloured dreams which surrounded... 
Elizabeth’s intended marriage. 
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The similarity of both their po- 
sitions as intended brides produced 
a greater intimacy between Emmy 
and Elizabeth than had ever before 
existed, notwithstanding their pre- 
vious friendship for each other, and 
the near approach of their separa- 
tion seemed to draw them still 
closer together. 

When Elizabeth went at last to 
her own room, sleep did not require 
to be waited for by Emmy after a 
long troublesome day, and with the 
dawn of the following morning the 
pressure of business recommenced 
as before. 

So passed the time with Emmy 
as in a species of intoxication in 
which both herself and her earlier 
sensations and emotions were lost. 

The first week—the second week 
—the third week—and Siword and 
Emmy were betrothed ; three, four, 
five, six, seven days—and, as in a 


fast gallop, when there is nothing 
on which the eye can rest, when sky 
and water, mountain and valley, 


tree and bush melt together in a 
confused panorama, and the only 
sensation is that one is rushing for- 
ward—so everything hurried on 
and on till the last day before 
Emmy’s marriage. 

All was in order—the trunks 
were packed. Siword had gone 
for the last time to Sollingen to 
brink back Seyna, who was to 
attend the ceremony on the follow- 
ing day. Elizabeth was taking a 
walk with Lieutenant Smid, and 
Emmy was alone in her room, sitting 
before the window in that favourite 
spot where, during all the time 
of her stay in her parental home, 
she had suffered so much sorrow, 
had wrestled with so much fear, 
where once cheerful dreams and 
visions of the future had visited 
her, and where a few months back 
she had sank down in despairing 
sorrow. 

Many thoughts and sensations 
pressed upon her in that hour. 
Ske pictured to herself how on an 
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evening like this a daughter would 
feel who was leaving her father 
and mother and her dear home to 
follow the husband of her choice. 

Involuntarily her thoughts took 
a definite form, and she gazed upon 
a vision—her father and mother still 
alive, and Bruno Eversberg her 
bridegroom. 

The next moment Emmy started 
up from her chair. It seemed as if 
she had wakened from a strange 
dream which had lasted for weeks. 

It appeared to her an impossi- 
bility that it could be herself who 
was to be married on the morrow 
and not to him, ‘of whom, in this 
selfsame' room, she had thought 
with so much love, and for whom 
she had prayed so fervently every 
evening. 

The reality of the actual condition 
of things came upon her with 
overwhelming force. She tried to 
put it away from herself. She would 
be true even in thought to him who 
to-morrow was to be her husband. 
She would compel herself to think 
of all the blessings which she 
might expect with an upright 
man like Siword. But notwith- 
standing all her efforts she could 
not get rid of that restless, incescri- 
bable feeling which every now and 
then made her heart beat quicker, 
her cheeks blush without a cause, 
and filled her with a nameless 
anxiety. This feeling dated from her 
betrothal with Siword. It did not 
exist in his presence, which had a 
calming effect upon her, but came 
over her on the few occasions in 
which she was alone and could think. 

Her room seemed intolerably 
narrow and stifling; and without 
any definite object, except to drive 
away the feeling, she betook herself 
to the garden, where she walked up 
and down sunk in thought. 

As she stood by one of the flower 
beds, amidst the tumult of her 
thoughts, one flashed upon her 
which brought the colour to her 
cheeks. 
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She recollected with a feeling of 
shame how she had been in the 
habit of going from time to time to 
the churchyard to visit the graves 
of her parents and of the parents 
of Bruno, and how she had discon- 
tinued this practice since the day 
when Bruno’s faithlessness had be- 
come known to her, Since that day 
she had never been able to think of 
him in so gentle and forgiving a 
mood as now upon the evening be- 
fore her marriage. All the bitter- 
ness Which had so long tortured her 
heart made way for the mournful 
tenderness with which we remember 
a departed friend whose life has 
been a source both of joy and sor- 
row, but a source which has been 
dried up by the all-annihilating 
power of death. 

In this frame of mind Emmy re- 
solved to pay a farewell visit to the 
churchyard where her beloved dead 
rested, and to strew flowers over 
their graves as a thank-offering to 
the loving recollections which she 
retained of them. 

With a basket of fresh-plucked 
flowers in her hand, a light straw 
hat on her fair hair, a shawl loosely 
thrown about her to protect her 
from the evening chill, which after 
the heat of the day was coming on 
with the last rays of the setting 
sun, Emmy went outjby the gate at 
the end of the garden, along a 
shorter path which led at the back 
of the next houses to the town-wall 
and through the town-gate to the 
churchyard outside. The walk did 
Emmy good; it calmed her feelings, 
and when she reached the quiet 
burial ground and had seated her- 
self upon the bench nearest the 
graves of Bruno’s parents, whilst 
her eyes rested upon the marble 
memorial of her father, there came 
peace and rest into her soul. 

She had sat thus more than half- 
an-hour, and had divided the flowers 
between the two graves, yet she 
could not resolve to leave the 
peaceful stillness of the churchyard. 
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She listened to the wind, which 
sighed through the weeping wil- 
lows. She looked at the tomb-stones 
and monuments, which in the ap- 
proaching twilight assumed strange 
forms and appearances ; and wearied 
perhaps with the strain of the 
last few days and the heat of the 
weather, she felt her eyelids grow 
heavier and heavier and her ideas 
become confused, till sleep made 
her head sink down and her spirit 
lost itself in the land of dreams. 

And a strange dream it was which 
visited Emmy. 

She dreamt that she was dead, 
and that she lay in her coffin as she 
had seen her mother lie, motioniess 
and with her eyes closed, although 
at the same time she could see all 
that was going on about her. All 
those whom she loved hovered 
round her like shadows, and greeted 
and beckoned to her, but indis- 
tinctly as if in a mist. 

Two forms, however, disengaged 
themselves from the mist, and be- 
coming more and more distinct, ap- 
proached her on either side of the 
coffin; and, although in her death- 
like trance she was not able to see 
them, she felt that Siword and 
Bruno were standing leaning against 
the sides of the coffin. 

With a supernatural exertion she 
at last opened her eyes, and still she 
could not see them; but instead, the 
eyes of William de Graaff—those 
grey eyes, with the well-known look 
of mortal hate—glared at her out 
of the mist which veiled everything. 
. .. Sho shrank back, and the 
chillness of death seemed to pierce 
her to the very bones. ... At 
that moment a warm hand was laid 
upon her head, and crying out 
and wavering between dream and 
reality, Emmy looked up, and saw 
Siword Hiddema standing before 
her, and heard him say in his 
well-known voice, ‘Child! child! 
how very imprudent of you to be 
sleeping in this night air.’ 

She got up, shivering with cold 
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and with the recollection of the 
dream, which had left behind it a 
strange fear-exciting impression. 
Clinging to Siword’s arm, and 
pressing close to him, she walked 
from the churchyard along the 
dark lane, where the light of the 
clear starry heaven did not pene- 
trate. She listened in silence to his 
gentle scolding for her imprudence. 
She understood but half of what he 
said ; how the open gate at the end 
of the garden had given him a clue 
as to where she was gone when, on 
his return, she could not be found 
either in the house or in the garden. 

Only by slow degrees she re- 
covered her calmness, and as she 
walked home she was more silent 
than Siword had ever before seen 
her, and she hardly found words 
before they reached the house ‘to 
ask after Seyna. 

‘I promised her if she would let 
Elizabeth put her to bed quietly to 
bring you to her,’ said Siword. 

When they came upstairs to the 
child’s bed, they found her already 
asleep, with her dark curly head 
sunk deep in the pillow, and her 
little soft white arms resting on the 
coverlet. 

Full of tenderness Emmy leant 
over the little girl. Once more the 
conflicting emotions of that day 
were dissolved into a feeling of 
peace and harmony, and turning 
to Siword she said, gently and 
earnestly, ‘ Siword, you must help 
me to be a good mother to her!’ 

For answer, Siword took Emmy 
in his arms and pressed her to his 
heart, and for once abandoning his 
ordinary calmness, he whispered 
softly to her, for fear of awakenin 
the child, words as full of tender- 
ness and passion as the youngest 
lover could have uttered, and they 
came to Emmy as the first mani- 
festation of the fire which smoul- 
dered under the cool surface, and 
gave a new field for thought and 
solicitude, till at last the day came 
to an end. 
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A short, restless night, fall of per- 
plexing dreams, and the wedding 
day of Siword and Emmy was 
dawning—a day so like all other 
wedding days, that I really don’t 
know how to mention anything par- 
ticular, always excepting the cere- 
mony itself. 

When Emmy woke, it was under 
the caresses of Seyna, who with 
bare feet had got out of her crib 
and had come quietly into Emmy’s 
room and climbed into her bed. 
She took the child in her arms and 
listened to her childish prattle, 
which cheered her heart like a sun- 
beam, and prevented her from 
realising the seriousness of the im- 
portant day before her. 

The whole morning, up to the 
last moment, she kept the child 
with her, and dressed her before 
she began her own toilet ; and with 
her little daughter in her hand, she 
came down to meet her bridegroom 
when the moment had arrived to 
set off for the town-hall. Now, for 
the first time, the consciousness of 
the high serious interest of the day 
seemed to reach her, and it was a 
trembling cold hand which was laid 
in the calm, strong grasp of her 
bridegroom, and a deadly pale coun- 
tenance which met his earnest, lov- 
ing eyes. Then it all seemed to 
Emmy like a dream again, as in the 
last few weeks, and as in a dream 
they went first to the town-hall, 
then to the church, all in the proper 
order; and an hour later Siword 
and Emmy were man and wife. 

The déjeuner that followed was 
like all festivals of the same kind ; 
the proper dishes appeared, the 
usual wines were drunk, the usual 
toasts given, and even the usual 
tears shed by Elizabeth, who, incon- 
solable at the departure of Emmy, 
began to cry very early in the day, 
and threw Lieutenant Smid into 
despair in his vain attempts to com- 
fort her. 

Mrs. Welters followed the bride 
when she left the table to change 
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her bridal dress for her travelling 
dress; and the same cold kiss on 
the forehead with which the step- 
mother had once received her step- 
daughter was the farewell between 
them. 

Emmy would fain have said a 
cordial word to the widow of her 
father, but it was as if her lips 
refused to speak what her heart 
could not offer. In silent emotion 
Emmy gazed at her, whilst Mrs. 
Welters turned away to go back 
to the company, and she herself 
quickly went upstairs. 

Some moments later, whilst one 
of the guests was endeavouring 
to enliven the somewhat languid 
cheerfulness of the party by some 
improvised verses, which engaged 
general attention, there sounded all 
atonce a strange noise as of a scream 
upstairs. Before anyone compre- 
hended what was going on, Siword 
and Elizabeth had sprung up and 
rushed out of the room, while at 
the same moment the company were 
thrown into fresh confusion by the 
breaking of a glass carafe (which 
William de Graaff let fall out of his 
hands), and the contents of which 
streamed down over the beautiful 
silk dress of his neighbour. 

In the confusion of the moment, 
Mrs. Welters broke up the party 
at breakfast, and the company ad- 
journed to the drawing-room look- 
ing into the garden, where they 
crowded to the piano ; and the mer- 
riment, which had been inter- 
rupted for an instant, had well-nigh 
returned when Elizabeth came back 
and declared that the scream which 
they thought they had heard was 
mere imagination. 

Siword,and Elizabeth indeed had 
found Emmy’s door locked, and to 
their anxious questions whether any- 
thing was the matter with her, she 
had given a tranquillising answer, 
but had refused to open the door on 
the plea that she was dressing. 

It crossed Siword’s mind that her 


voice sounded harsh and strange; 
but as Elizabeth had gone down- 
stairs quite satisfied, he did not like- 
to trouble Emmy with further en- 
quiry. 

Changing his own dress in haste, 
he found it impossible to go back 
to the company; he waited there- 
fore outside her room, walking up 
and down in an anxiety which 
he could not explain to himself, 
listening to every sound which came 
from the room. Nearly an hour 
passed, when the servants came to 
inform him that the carriage was 
ready, and upon his repeated knock- 
ing, Emmy opened the door and 
stood upon the threshold. Siword, 
in great alarm, drew a step back- 
wards when he saw the countenance 
of his young wife—a countenance 
so strangely altered as scarcely to 
be recognised from what she was 
an hour before as she stood by his 
side a beautiful but pale bride. 

She had been extraordinarily pale 
the whole day; but what was that 
paleness compared with the death- 
like pallor which now was spread 
over her face? What was the 
meaning of the blue, lead-coloured 
lips—the fixed eyes, with their 
despairing look, and her painfully 
altered features ? 

‘Good heavens, Emmy, what has 
happened ?’ exclaimed Siword, when 
he had overcome his first speechless 
alarm. 

Emmy slowly passed her hand 
over her forehead, as if to bring her 
confused thoughts into words ; and’ 
when he once again hastily repeated 
his question, she answered, in a dull 
voice, almost without sound : 

‘Nothing, nothing! take me away 
from here, or I shall go mad;’ and 
grasping Siword’s arm, she drew 
him forward down the stairs. 

In the passage Elizabeth and’ 
Seyna were waiting for her. 

She accepted their embraces, then 
she disengaged herself, and was: 
already sitting in the carriage be- 
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fore her husband had reached the 
hall door. An instant later the 
carriage drove away. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SOLLINGEN, 


‘We must decide to-day about the 
rooms, Emmy. Would you like to 
stay here some time longer, or to 
go on with our tour?’ 

' ‘Just as you like, Siword.’ 

‘No, not just as I like, but as it 
is most agreeable to you. Do you 
feel well enough to go on farther?’ 

* Oh, yes.’ 

‘Shall we go to the Kurhaus 
once more this evening? You have 
seen very little of it since we have 
been here. Or shall we accomplish 
our intended expedition to the 
Platte?’ 

‘It is quite the same to me, 
Siword; do as you think best.’ 

It was thus that, listlessly and 
without the slightest sign of inte- 
rest, Emmy answered the questions 
of her husband, whilst she leant back 
in her chair, with her eyes half 
closed and her back turned to the 
beautiful prospect which their room 
on the bel étage of the hotel of the 
‘Four Seasons’ at Wiesbaden com- 
manded, comprising the Kurhaus 
and its pretty pleasant grounds, 
where the choicest flowers were in- 
terspersed with fountains, of which 
the fresh splashing sound reached 
their ears, 


Her listless, indifferent tone, how- 
ever, did not seem to be regarded 
by her husband as anything un- 
usual—at any rate, he did not ap- 


pear to notice it. Seated in a com- 
fortable arm-chair opposite Emmy, 
he took up his book again, after this 
short conversation, and apparently 
became wholly occupied in reading ; 
but if anyone had watched him 
closely, they would have remarked 
his troubled look as his eyes wan- 
dered now and then from his book 
to the pale, worn face of his young 
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wife, who in the fortnight since her 
marriage seemed to have grown 
almost ten years older. 

And there also lay on Siword’s 
own face a shade of seriousness ap- 
proaching to sternness ; but a gen- 
tler expression came over it when, 
upon a deep sigh which seemed 
almost involuntarily to escape from 
Emmy’s breast, he laid down his 
book at once and went up to her. 

Drawing his chair near her, he 
took one of her hands in his, and 
said, in a gentle but earnest tone : 

‘Dear Emmy, things cannot go 
on as they now are between us. 
Day after day I have waited pa- 
tiently till you should give me your 
confidence. I have not teased you 
with a single question, but I have 
acted as if I had not observed that 
anything ailed you, even in the 
night when you thought I was 
asleep, and I saw you get up and go 
to the other end of the room and 
weep in your distress. I have let 
it all pass apparently unobserved, 
in the hope that of yourself you 
would come to me as your best 
friend; but I cannot look on at 
this any longer, and I earnestly 
entreat you to tell me what is the 
matter ?’ 

He remained silent, as if waiting 
for her answer; but Emmy with- 
drew her hand from his and covered 
her face with it, without saying 
anything. When Siword resumed, 
in a pressing tone, ‘I think, Emmy, 
that as your husband I have the 
fullest right to your confidence,’ she 
cried out, in a despairing voice, 
whilst she rose up from her half- 
lying position : 

‘Oh, Siword, Siword! be mer- 
ciful to me, and do not torture 
me so! I cannot tell you what 
grieves me. Have patience with 
me, and perhaps I shall learn to 
bear it.’ 

Siword turned pale at these words 
of his wife. He rose from his chair, 
and with an involuntary movement 
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drew back a few paces before he 
answered : 

‘You confess that there is some- 
thing amiss with you, and yet you 
persist in your silence. Reflect, 
Emmy, that this is an important 
moment as regards our whole future 
life. When entire confidence does 
not exist between man and wife, 
happiness and love are impossible.’ 

He was again silent, in anxious 
expectation of her answer. 

But Emmy answered not. 

She looked pale as death, and 
while she clenched her hands con- 
vulsively, her fixed and tearless eyes 
had the timid, wistful expression of 
a hunted animal, which sees no 
escape nor any hiding-place where 
to conceal itself—an expression 
which Siword found almost un- 
bearable. 

Turning away from her, he 
walked up and down the room in 
strong emotion ; and when he again 
stood before Emmy, all gentleness 
had vanished from his face. In a 
cold tone he said : 

‘Make your mind easy, Emmy ! 
I shall not trouble you further. It 
is not my habit to thrust myself into 
anyone’s confidence, and I will not 
do so with you. Keep your sorrow 
to yourself, as you do not place 
sufficient trust in me to let me 
share it. I give you my sacred pro- 
mise that this is the first and last 
time I shall ask you for it. I must, 
however, beg you to understand 
that we must not continue our tour. 
Under these circumstances it cannot 
give any pleasure either to you or 
to me.’ 

The cold tone of her husband 
seemed to cut Emmy to the heart; 
she shuddered when he talked of 
returning home. 

Before he could prevent her, she 
had slipped from her chair on to 
her knees, and taking his hand, laid 
it on her cold, pale cheek, while she 
looked up at him imploringly. 

‘Oh, Siword! do not speak so to 
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me. Icannot bearit. Do not thrust 
me from you now that I have a 
double need of your patience and 
your love. I know how ill I repay 
your goodness to me, and that thus 
far I have not answered your ex- 
pectations; still, have a little 
patience with me, and trust me 
when I say that it is better that I 
should bear my sorrow alone, than 
in common with you. I cannot tell 
you, Siword; indeedI can-not’. . . 

For a moment Siword seemed to 
be moved. When Emmy at her 
last words burst into tears, he 
lifted her up and kissed her fore- 
head before he let her go back to 
her chair. Shortly afterwards he 
left the room, and when a few 
hours later he returned to his wife, 
neither of them resumed the sub- 
ject of their previous conversation. 

Although quite as attentive to 
Emmy as before, he was courteous 
rather than cordial or friendly in 
talking to her; his voice had a cold 
tone, and the stern, serious expres- 
sion of his face was no longer 
relieved by a smile. If anything 
could distress Emmy still more in 
her present state of mind, it was 
this change in Siword; and when 
he said in the evening, ‘I have 
written to Sollingen to have every- 
thing ready for our return home,’ 
she had not courage to say a word 
against it, still less to allow him to 
perceive the despair which filled 
her heart at the thought of being 
back again in Holland in two days’ 
time. 


The lordship of Sollingen has 
already come before you so fre- 
quently in this narrative, that I 
feel bound to give a short descrip- 
tion of it before I conduct you into 
the future home of Siword and 
Emmy. Sollingen is a little simple 
village, half concealed between 
wooded hills, and as it is about 
twenty minutes’ walk from a rail- 
way station one might easily pass 
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it without observing any part of it 
except the old church tower and 
the castle, which from its elevated 
position is partially visible behind 
the hill. 

In the winter and spring Sollin- 
gen is as good as deserted as re- 
gards the beau monde; and the four 
or five families who stay there all 
through the winter months are kept 
by positions and duties which bind 
them to the place. But in the sum- 
mer, the only hotel where lodgings 
are to be had, ‘The Sollingen Arnis,’ 
can hardly satisfy the demands for 
apartments, although it has been 
repeatedly added to and enlarged. 
Yes, and now that the railway has 
made even this district accessible, 
houses have begun to rise up here 
and there, built as a speculation 
with a view to letting furnished 
apartments; and Sollingen is thus 
gradually acquiring the peculiar 
aspect of those villages where, in 
lodging-houses with verandahs and 
striped blinds, the inhabitants of 
towns are received for the summer 
months, and where pale mothers 
and pale children come to seek in 
the pure country air new life and 
new enjoyment of life. And in 
this respect Sollingen has much in 
its favour, especially in its fine pure 
air, in the bathing establishment 
on the river which flows scarcely a 
quarter of a mile from the village, 
and in the right of walking up to 
the castle, which stands just above 
the hotel, as before stated, on a hill 
luxuriously wooded and boasting of 
a more beautiful situation and lovely 
view than any other country seat in 
the whole of Guelderland. 

The castle, as mentioned in an- 
cient chronicles, was from time im- 
memorial the abode of the lords of 
Sollingen. This lordship formerly 
included an extent of territory which 
the eye could hardly embrace from 
the highest tower of the castle, 
and constituted the inheritance of 
an old noble family, who certainly 
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could not have imagined to what 
ruin they would come in our time. 

In the preceding century, the 
family reached the highest summit 
of their splendour; but later, for 
three successive generations, the 
increase of descendants and the 
consequent division of resources 
began to undermine its greatness. 
Then, by degrees, here and there a 
portion of the property was con- 
verted into money, and the lordship 
was diminished to little more than 
an ordinary good-sized landed pro- 
perty, and at last matters went so 
far that the estate, burdened with 
heavy mortgages, was offered for 
sale by the last heir, the fortune 
remaining to him being quite in- 
sufficient to enable him to live in 
proper style. 

For a few years it was in the 
hands of an Indian sugar-planter, 
whose riches and love of change 
rivalled each other, and it was 
owing to this last mental quality 
that it had now passed into the 
possession of Siword Hiddema. 

But this was not the only altera- 
tion which Sollingen had under- 
gone. The old castle with its round 
turrets, its towers and loop-holes, 
was pulled down fifty years since, 
and a new house in more mo- 
dern style erected in its place, 
more suitable to the modest means 
which the then owner could afford, 
and on a much smaller scale than 
it had been originally; indeed, it 
could only be called a castle on the 
strength of the old tradition which 
had not yet lost its force in Sollin- 

en. 

What the house had lost in an- 
tiquity and size, it had gained in 
cheerfulness and brightness of as- 
pect with its light-grey walls and 
its wide doors, windows and jalou- 
sies ; its pillars covered with creep- 
ers, supporting a balcony above ; 
below a portico, which, ornamented 
with rarest plants and shrubs, and 
stands of flowers and trailing plants, 
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formed a delightfully cool, pretty 
lace in which to sit and enjoy the 
splendid view of the valley, where 
the river meandered like a silver 
ribbon ; of the village and church, 
the railway and the high road; of 
teeming corn-fields and dense woods, 
bare heaths and rich pastures, 
stretching far away into the dis- 
tance, with an indescribable variety 
of tints and colours. 

Great preparations had already 
been made in the village for the 
reception of the new lord of Sollin- 
gen and his young wife. 

A committee had already been 
formed to regulate the festivities 
which were to give lustre to their 
arrival. The schoolmaster had al- 
ready busied himself in composing 
a poem, which the school children 
were to sing on the occasion. It 
had already been debated in the 
council of the commune what sum 
should be granted from the public 
chest in addition to private sub- 
scriptions to meet the expense of 
the ceremony, when a letter from 
Wiesbaden, which reached the castle 
in the early part of September, 
frustrated the plans, by conveying 
the news that Mr. and Mrs. Hid- 
dema had cut short their tour and 
were to be expected at Sollingen 
that same evening. 

A shell falling suddenly into the 
village would not have produced 
such a commotion and disturbance 
as this letter, which was transmitted 
by the housekeeper of the castle to 
the burgomaster. 

They had five hours before them, 
and in those five hours they did all 
that was possible. 

The alarm bell, which was sound- 
ed, and which put in motion two 
fire-engines from the neighbouring 
villages, was the first means re- 
sorted to in order to make people 
aware of something unusual, and 
thus to spread the news like wild- 
fire through the commune. 

It was necessary to abandon a 
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great part of the intended festivi- 
ties; but a procession of honour 
was organised with all speed, a tri- 
umphal arch was erected by the 
peasants at the entrance of the vil- 
lage, with the words ‘ Be welcome’ 
on it, and flags were hoisted on the 
tower, the council-house, and on 
any private houses which possessed 
them. 

There had not been such a hurry 
and bustle in the village for ages ; 
such running and flying about had 
very seldom been seen, and seldomer, 
alas! such streams of rain as de- 
luged Sollingen on that memorable 
September day. 

From early in the morning till 
late in the evening the sky continued 
to be grey and lowering, and showed 
little sympathy with the Solling- 
ites, who looked up imploringly to 
heaven. 

The five-and-twenty notables who 
made up the procession of honour 
might be seen literally shining and 
dripping with rain. Three-fourths 
of them were peasants’ sons, and 
were ranged round the closed car- 
riage which stood ready at the sta- 
tion to receive the honoured person- 
ages of the occasion. 

A melancholy ghost of a festivity 
it was indeed, that solemn entry of 
Siword and Emmy; the continu- 
ous rain seemed to spoil everything. 
The orange ribbons with which 
the peasants’ hats and their horses 
were adorned, and the bunches of 
flowers on the horses’ tails, were all 
discoloured and wet, and the indi- 
viduals who undertook the duty of 
forming an escort sneaked along 
under their dripping umbrellas, evi- 
dently afraid of spoiling their best 
clothes, which they felt bound to 
wear, and they could hardly have 
been in a frame of mind suited to 
this festive occasion. 

Finally, the wind seemed to think 
that the rain could not do enough 
to destroy everything, and it was in 
a regular hurricane that Siword and 
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Emmy were complimented by the 
burgomaster, whose address lost 
much of the dignity that distin- 
guished it owing to the howling of 
the wind and the pelting rain, which 
hardly permitted him to be intel- 
ligible. 

In a few words Siword thanked 
him for the honour paid to them ; he 
then hastened with his wife to the 
carriage, where Seyna and her go- 
verness were already seated, and 
drove at a quick pace up the ap- 
proach to the castle. 
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An hour later the evening closed 
in, and all traces of the festivity 
had vanished. 

The castle was enveloped in pitch 
darkness. 

The wind whistled in the chim- 
neys, howled in the corners, and 
drove against the windows, on 
which the rain clattered during the 
whole of the first night which 
Siword and Emmy passed at their 
own house. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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F men were only honest, we 
] should have to inscribe the words 
terra incognita on many portions of 
the map of Europe, now very ar- 
tistically filled in with mountains, 
rivers, lakes, towns, and even cities, 
that have no existence whatever in 
reality, having been merely copied 
from old maps, or invented with 
charming naiveté by the caterers 
for public instruction in the matter 
of topography, whenever there was 
a demand for a given map in the 
market. Servia, Bosnia, and in- 
deed the whole of the Hemus 
triangle, may be particularised as 
countries whose portraits have been 
hitherto usually taken, or at least 
published, in this off-hand manner, 
and that, too, by scientific geo- 
graphers of the highest reputation ; 
in fact, it is only within the last 
few years since Kanitz explored 
Servia, and still more recently since 
railway engineers have been sur- 
veying lines to connect the valley 
of the Save with lioumelia, that 
anything like an accurate know- 
ledge of even the main features of 
the country has been obtained. 
In former times we remember, in- 
deed, her Majesty’s F.O. messengers 
being used to ride periodically from 
Belgrade by Alexinatz to Constan- 
tinople, and vice versé; but this 
road, or rather track, was all that 
was tolerably well known to the 
civilised west of Europe of the 
so-called barbarous regions.? 

And why, it may be asked, should 
Servia be at this present time more 
interesting to the general public 
than it has been at any other mo- 
ment during the present century ? 
For after all we must admit, that 
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the prospect of making political or 
commercial capital out of a subject 
is nearly the only inducement to 
pay attention to it now-a-days. 
Even on this purely utilitarian 
ground, the Christian countries that 
are still under the Mahommedan 
sceptre may lay claim to some con- 
sideration; for, although their future 
is as yet uncertain, and in many 
respects dim, still it is very evident 
that their constellation is rapidly 
rising on the political horizon. 
Professor von Doéllinger, whose 
stand-point is that of a calm 
and impartial ecclesiastical his- 
torian, and whose end and object is 
to promote peace and unity amongst 
all Christian churches and sects, 
tells us in his third lecture, deli- 
vered at Munich on February 16, 
1872, that all thinking, acting,.and 
influential men in Russia consider 
that the Russian nation has a two- 
fold task to perform: first, to 
strengthen and rebuild the great 
Oriental Christian Church in Asia, 
which Russia alone can do, and so re- 
instate the ancient patriarchates of 
Alexandria and Antioch in their 
former independence; secondly, to 
cultivate in Europe the panslavistic 
idea, which is equivalent to the 
consolidation of seventy-five mil- 
lions of the Slavonic race in one 
great united Slavonic church. 
And the most important family of 
the southern Slavs is undoubtedly 
the Servian one, not indeed merely 
the inhabitants of the principality 
itself, but those taken in conjunc- 
tion with their brethren in Syrmia, 
the Banat of Temesvar, and various 
parts of Hungary. The realisation 
of this panslavistic project would, 





' Serbien: historisch-ethnographische Reise-Studien, aus den Jahren 


Von F. Kanitz. Fries, Leipzig. 
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? Mr. Denton’s book, published in 1862, and that of Ubicini, in 1865, were devoted to 


special objects connected principally with Church questions. 


Cyprien Robert’s work was, 


on the other hand, chiefly political, and professed, moreover, to devote itself to all the 
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it is evident, involve a disruption of 
at least one of the principal Euro- 
pean states; and for this reason the 
very mention of it is tabooed, as if 
a thing being inconvenient and un- 
pleasant rendered its occurrence 
less probable or possible, but surely 
what has taken place in Europe 
within the last twenty years is 
sufficient to prove that the whole of 
that continent has been for some 
time in a state of disorganisation, 
preparatory, let us hope, to a sound 
reorganisation. Schiller’s Lied von 
der Glocke, if interpreted allegori- 
cally, presents us with a fair pic- 
ture of the labour, strife, cares, 
hopes, and fears of this great poli- 
tical renaissance; and without re- 
joicing at the downfall or loss of 
power and prestige of certain 
states, we may feel assured that a 
certain amount of this was neces- 
sary to the attainment of the great 
end, 


Schwingt den Hammer, schwingt 
Bis der Mantel springt ; 

Wenn die Glock’ soll auferstehen 
Muss die Form in Stiicken gehen. 


All those who are not blinded by 
prejudice, or wholly swayed by 
self-interest, must surely admit that 
there is something noble in the aim 
and ends thus attributed to Russia. 
What most of us fear is the over- 
whelming preponderance of an auto- 
cratic dynasty, such as that of the 
Romanows. But is this danger so 
great or so imminent as it appears 
to be? Let us not forget that a 
great change has taken place in the 
imperial policy; what Nicholas I. 
hoped to obtain by the sword, 
Alexander II. has been labouring 
to effect through a great reform of 
the Church; and if the ancient 
Oriental patriarchates be made truly 
independent, then Antioch, Alex- 
andria, Constantinople, and Moscow 
will form a powerful counterpoise 
to any Czar who may dream of 
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universal dominion.* Moreover, as 
we have already said, strong hopes 
are entertained in certain quarters 
that *Servia may not improbably 
form the nucleus of a great southern 
Slavonic state, or confederation of 
states, including Hungary, which 
would be altogether independent of 
Russia; and there have been strong 
symptoms of some such idea find- 
ing favour amongst the leading 
Servians. 

To those who are especially inte- 
rested in commercial matters we 
would say, that the completion of 
the line of railway from Czernowitz 
to Odessa has opened up an unin- 
terrupted communication by rail 
and steamer between North Ger- 
many and Tiflis ; whilst the Servian 
and Bosnian lines, now about to be 
constructed, will complete the com- 
munication between Southern Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Northern Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, and Salonica on 
the one hand, Constantinople on 
the other. The Suez Canal affords 
a shorter route to the East than 
the passage round the Cape; still 
shorter ones will be established by 
rail to Odessa, Salonica, and Con- 
stantinople ; the commerce of cen- 
tral Asia and Persia, at least, will 
take these shorter routes, as it did 
in former times; the old Genoese 
factories on the Black Sea will be 
reached by rail, and even the route 
by Suez can be made available for 
the lines Salonica-Belgrade. 

Quite recently there has been a 
conflict between Servia and the 
Porte, partly about the final evacua- 
tion by the Turks of the fortresses 
of Zvornik and Sakar, but quite 
as much, if not more, on account of 
this very same railway question; 
and matters looked very serious 
up to the third week in April, when 
diplomatic influences at Constan- 
tinople appear to have succeeded 
in arranging matters for the present 
at least. 





* The sth patriarchate of Rome has excluded itself from this superior synod by such 
a pretension, aggravated by the assumption of personal infallibility. 
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This railway affair affords a cer- 
tain amount of insight into the 
political situation, and may be 
briefly stated thus: A Baron Hirsch, 
a Belgian capitalist, had contracted 
with the Ottoman Government for 
the construction of a line of railway 
(the Roumelian) from Constanti- 
nople by Adrianople to Philippople, 
from which point one branch is to be 
continued to meet the Servian line, 
perhaps at Alexinatz, or Jankova 
Klissura, on the Servian frontier, 
whilst another line, the main one, 
would run through Bosnia to meet 
the Austro-Hungarian lines near 
Gradiska, in Slavonia. Baron 
Hirsch’s company seems to be un- 
able to carry outjthe whole under- 
taking, or indeed any considerable 
part of it; and the Porte wishing, 
for strategical reasons, to secure 
the construction of at least the 
Bosnian line, refuses to fix a point of 
junction for the Servian one, fear- 
ing that the Belgrade-Philippople 
line once completed, Baron Hirsch’s 
company would never go on with 
the Bosnian line, which is more 
dificult and expensive; whilst 
Servia, naturally anxious to con- 
struct her line as soon as possible, 
insists upon a point of junction 
being finally determined.‘ 

Now there is a whole strategical 
history connected with these lines 
of railway, which, however, any non- 
military reader can easily under- 
stand. What the Porte has most 
to fear at this present time is not a 
direct attack on the part of Russia, 
but a combined insurrection of all 
its own Christian subjects and tri- 
butaries on the whole line from 
Montenegro on the Adriatic through 
Bosnia and Servia to the Roumanian 
principality on the Black Sea. A 
railway that would enable the Porte 


*Since the above was written, Baron Hirsch’s concession has been resumed by the 
Porte, which means to construct the line itself if it can do so. 
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to convey an army rapidly from 
Constantinople into the heart of 
Bosnia would, of course, enable it 
to cut in two this chain of hostile 
states ; and if, for instance, the Ser- 
vians and Roumanians ventured to 
make a hostile movement in almost 
any direction, a strong Turkish 
force in Bosnia would checkmate 
them. Moreover, the Slavonian- 
Bosnian line would enable Austria 
to come to the aid of the Porte in 
case a Russian force, with Rouma- 
nian and Bulgarian auxiliaries, were 
to repeat the experiment of 1829 by 
marching over the Balkan range on 
Constantinople ; but, on the other 
hand, the completion of the line 
Belgrade-Philippople, if it pre- 
vented, or even merely anticipated, 
the construction of the Bosnian 
line, would neutralise nearly all 
the advantages which the Porte 
hoped to derive from the great 
Roumelian railway. 

It will be said, perhaps, that it is 
time enough to make strategical 
plans when these railways are com- 
plete and in good working order ; 
but the truth is, that the whole 
of this railway scheme, originally 
intended for the purpose of bring- 
ing the route of the Indian mail 
through Austria and Hungary to 
Salonica, which is only 670 nau- 
tical miles from Alexandria, 
Marseilles being 1,380, has been 
seized upon and made a matter of 
contention by the strategists; ° 
and, moreover, we only introduced 
the subject here in illustration of 
the present political situation in 
those regions. 

The present political situation, 
we say, because, although Servia’s 
aspirations, interests, and rights 
remain precisely in the same posi- 
tion as heretofore, the state of the 





* Brindisi is only about one hundred and fifty nautical miles farther from Alexandria 
than Salonica, but the Italian route is too much dependent on France to be ever 
perfectly safe ; besides that, the Belgrade-Salonica line would have its own special traffic 
perhaps at the expense of Trieste for the most part. 
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rest of Europe has undergone a 
radical change in matters of the 
utmost import to the future des- 
tinies of all the European states 
contained within the Turkish fron- 
tier, but more especially of this one. 
It must have long been evident to 
careful observers of the actual state 
of things in the east of Europe, not 
indeed of that conventional aspect 
we find reflected in diplomatic 
memoranda and such like docu- 
ments, but of those features of 
every-day existence which seem so 
obscure and contradictory until we 
refer to the history of the past; to 
such observers it must have been 
evident that the so-called Eastern 
question depended for its solution 
on the final settlement of another, 
viz. the German question. The year 
1866 did much for this, the cam- 
paign of 1870-1871 almost com- 
pleted it, and at the same time 
accomplished something that has at 
once placed the Eastern question on 
a different footing, or rather con- 
veyed to ita fresh impulse. Pro- 
fessor von Doéllinger has shown 
very clearly, in his lecture quoted 
aboye, that the Papal pretension to 
supreme authority over all Christian 
churches, which the Crusaders of 
the West imposed with such vio- 
lence and cruelty on the Bulgarians, 
Servians, and other inhabitants of 
the Eastern Empire, by weakening 
this latter and destroying its autho- 
rity, paved the way for the triumph 
of its Ottoman invaders. The 
antagonism between the East and 
West which was thus created, or at 
least embittered, has since that 
time never wholly disappeared ; on 
the contrary, it has always been a 
serious hindrance to the effective 
co-operation of the Servians with 
the forces of imperial Germany in 
their struggle against the Ottoman 
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power ; there was always a suspi- 
cion that the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German tongue meditated 
the substitution of the abhorred 
supremacy of Rome in the place of 
the yoke of Islam, and the latter, 
although it deprived the Oriental 
Christian of all civil rights, and 
converted him into a slave, refrained 
at least from the imposition of new 
dogmas. Nor was this suspicion 
unfounded. Kanitz says, at page 
359 of his very interesting work: 
‘ At that time,’ under the Emperor 
Charles VI., ‘the Empire considered 
one of its most important duties to 
be the acquisition of the Christian 
peoples on its eastern frontier, and 
their deliverance from the Moslem 
yoke, the enemy of all progress. 
This must be admitted, although 
the choice of the means and the 
individuals selected to complete the 
great work commenced by Eugéne 
was most unfortunate. As at the 
present day, Austria proved inex- 
haustible, notwithstanding its dis- 
ordered finances and _ internal 
calamities, in bringing great armies 
into the field; but their direction 
was placed in the hands of mediocre 
or positively incapable generals, 
and their sustenance in those of 
dishonest commissaries, intent only 
onenriching themselves. Victories 
obtained at the outset were con- 
verted into defeats by a speculative 
waiting for results and by unpar- 
donable mistakes. The sympathies 
of the rajah,® who fought side by side 
with their Austrian deliverers, were 
converted into hatred of the Imperial 
cause by disloyal oppression of the 
Oriental Church in favour of Roman 
Catholicism, and by the inrposition of 
excessive taxation.’ And who were 
the chief agents of this disloyal 
oppression of the Oriental Church ? 
Count Wallis, Baron of Carrighmain, 


_ * Rajah is the term applied to the peasantry, mostly Christians, in Turkey, who live 
in a state nearly equivalent to serfdom; whilst the spahi are the feudal superiors, 
occupying nearly the same position as the knights of old, and like them equestrian 


soldiers. 
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now called Carrickmines, seven or 
eight miles south of Dublin ; Count 
O'Dwyer, Governor of Belgrade in 
1731 ; O’Mulryan, Commandant of 
Schabatz; and numbers of other 
generals and colonels with Irish 
names and titles, the descendants 
of those Irish nobles and gentle- 
men who, as Professor von Dollinger 
shows in his sixth lecture, were, after 
the Restoration, forbidden by the 
Pope to make the declaration or 
take the oaths of supremacy and 
abjuration, and so lost their estates, 
which remained in the hands of the 
Cromwellian adventurers. ‘ The 
Catholic nobility was destroyed, 
the land came into the hands of 
Protestants, and the mass of ihe 
Irish who adhered to the old fa th 
became degraded to an ignorant 
proletariate, devoid of moral culture. 
But the right of the Popes to de- 
throne kings, to give dispensation 
from oaths, and to enjoin turmoil 
remained intact.’ These Irish gen- 
tlemen, too, were utilised in vain 


endeavours to impose the Papal 
supremacy on the members of the 
Oriental Church, ‘to the great 
damage of both Christian Churches. 
For the most part they died un- 
married in foreign lands, and have 
left but scanty traces of their exist- 


ence. equiescant in pace. 

It is scarcely necessary to point 
out to the reader that 1859, 1860, 
1866, and 1870-71 have, to use a 
mild expression, materially dete- 
riorated the power and prestige of 
the Pope, and this of itself alone 
has sufficed to effect a radical altera- 
tion in the mutual political relations 
of the east and west of Europe. 
The German Empire of 1871 will, 
if it ever intervenes in the Danubian 
countries or Roumelia, surely not 
do so in order to further the Papal 
pretensions to universal episcopacy 
and supremacy ; nor will it ever be 
suspected of any such intention, 
which is, perhaps, of equal import- 
ance, To see the whole value of 
this altered state of affairs, it is 
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only necessary to compare the con- 
dition of the Papal power at its 
greatest height in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and during those crusades 
which so powerfully contributed to 
the destruction of the Byzantine 
Empire and the Oriental Church, 
with its present condition towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
The Eastern Church needs no longer 
fear, nor can it hope, anything from 
the Papacy. 

Then, again, the main supporters 
of the Vatican, in modern times, 
have lost prestige and been weak- 
ened. Austria has certainly not 
the least inclination to provoke an 
immediate conflict with Russia by 
taking up the cudgels for the Latin 
Church; such a conflict may, and 
probably will, arise some day, but 
Austria will be slow to provoke it. 
As to France, she will scarcely ven- 
ture to get up another Holy 
Sepulchre question, for her in- 
fluence in the East is now decidedly 
on the wane, as has been proved 
by the recent solution of the Bul- 
garian Exarchate question. This 
originated in an agitation got up 
by the Order of Lazarists, wholly 
in the interest of their Romish 
propaganda. The Bulgarians were 
to be detached, if possible, from 
their allegiance to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and induced to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of Rome, 
and there was, for a moment, some 
prospect of success; but both Russia 
and England used their influence 
in favour of an adjustment of the 
differences between the Bulgarians 
and, the Patriarchs, and the pros- 
tration of France just at the most 
decisive moment has given quite a 
different issue to the matter. The 
Grand Vizier Aali Pasha was placed 
between the horns of a dilemma. The 
institution of a Bulgarian Exarchate 
is no doubt a considerable step to- 
wards the constitution of a Bulgarian 
State, and, therefore, unacceptable 
to the Porte; but a further consoli- 
dation of the Bulgarians with the 
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Greeks is equally so, and Russia, 
whose influence is supreme at Con- 
stantinople, being jealous of the 
Franco-Latin propaganda, there was 
no alternative. As another instance 
of the decline of French influence 
may be cited the case of the Miri- 
dites in North Albania, for whoin 
the French Government had ob- 
tained from the Porte a large mea- 
sure of autonomy, approaching 
almost to semi-independence, and 
a national governor with the title 
of ‘ Prince,’ in the person of Bib 
Doda. On the death of this man 
the Porte imprisoned at Constan- 
tinople his son, whom his country- 
men wished to place on this quasi 
throne by right of succession, and 
nominated another Miridite named 
Jakub, who is faithful to the Turk- 
ish interests. The Miridites are 
clamouring to have Doda’s son re- 
stored, but the French are not now 
in a position to support their pro- 
tégés as they have hitherto done. 
There is still another point worthy 
of notice in connection with the 
altered relations between the east 
and west of Europe that have re- 
sulted from the three last great 
wars. So long as the Papal power 
and authority were predominant in 
Italy, there could scarcely be any 
great sympathy between the mass 
of the inhabitants of what is known 
as European Turkey and the Italian 
States, but from the moment (1859) 
that the national principle began to 
gain the ascendant (in Italy) the 
community of feeling was at once 
established and acted upon; as, for 
instance, in the Cretan insurrection 
and the revolutionary movements 
in Roumania. Up to a certain 
point these sympathies and what- 
ever active co-operation took place 
were on the part of the followers of 
Mazzini and Garibaldi, perhaps not 
without the concurrence of those of 
Kossuth. But since Rome has be- 
come the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy there seems to bea cessation of 
the activity of the partito d’ azione in 
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those countries, or at least it has 
become much less prominent, whilst, 
on the other hand, the Christian 
rajah or their leaders have begun 
to look to the government of Victor 
Emanuel for countenance and sup- 
port, which we have no doubt will 
be accorded ; for, the ecclesiastical 
antagonism having been once re- 
moved, the old community of inte- 
rests will once more make itself felt 
and regarded. The Illyrian triangle 
still exhibits traces of the activity 
of some of the best Roman em- 
perors—Trajan, Severus, andothers, 

We have explained enough to 
enable the reader to understand 
what we meant by saying that a 
solution of the Eastern question 
was not to be expected until the 
German one had been finally settled, 
and we must confess that the more 
narrowly we examine the whole of 
this wonderful concatenation of 
events, the greater is our surprise 
and admiration. We are not of 
those who place very great confi- 
dence in the attempts of even the 
most learned men to interpret pro- 
phecy, but it would almost seem as 
if the Pope and the Sultan were 
about to go together, the latter, 
perhaps, first, notwithstanding the 
start apparently gained by the 
former. 

Let us now turn our attention 
to the internal condition of those 
countries and provinces of Euro- 
pean Turkey which, lying along the 
Austro-Hungarian frontier, are in 
more immediate connection with 
central Europe, and, therefore, most 
likely to form a basis of operations 
for any movement that may take 
place such as we anticipate. Servia 
is, for many reasons, the most 
important of these countries, which 
will, perhaps, be best made apparent 
by postponing its consideration 
until we have taken a glance at its 
neighbours on both sides. The 
great mass of the populations of the 
countries in question may be, for 
convenience’ sake, divided into three 
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main groups, viz. on the eastern 
half of the Turkish frontier the 
Roumanians and Bulgarians who, 
although notofexactly the samerace, 
belong to the same Oriental Church, 
have been frequently intermingled 
through emigration, and harmonise 
on the whole well together. On the 
western half of the same frontier we 
find the second group, consisting of 
the Serbs, or Servians, and the 
Croats, with the Bosnians and the in- 
habitants of the Herzegowina. All 
of these are Slavs, and, therefore, 
identical in race; but they are, on 
the other hand, partly members of 
the Oriental and partly of the 
Latin Church. There are frequent 
interminglings of these two great 
groups and of their subdivisions 
with each other, as, for instance, 
Bulgarian and Wallachian colonies 
are to be found in the Servian 
territory, and vice versd, but with- 
out effacing the general character 
of the grouping. The third great 
group. consists of the Greeks in 
the south, intermingled more or less 
with Bulgarians, Wallachians, Al- 
banians, and a variety of other 
races ; so that, in fact, it would be 
almost impossible to construct an 
ethnological map of these regions 
showing well-detined frontiers for 
these three great groups, a fact 
which is indeed of little consequence 
for our purpose, except in so far 
as it shows how naturally, and 
therefore easily, any movement 
based on nationality or Christianity 
as opposed to Islamism would be 
propagated from north to south. 
The two main groups lying along 
the Austro-Hungarian frontier have 
this characteristic in common, that 
a section of each possesses a certain 
amount of political independence, 
being jonly tributary to the Porte, 
and having a formally constituted 
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and recognised Christian govern- 
ment and chief, whilst the other 
section has nothing of the sort, 
being immediately subject to the 
Ottoman administration. In this 
respect Roumania stands in nearly 
the same relation to Bulgaria as 
does Servia to Bosnia and Turkish 
Croatia.’ On the other hand, 
whilst the eastern group is homoe 
geneous in a religious, or rather 
ecclesiastical, point of view, al- 
though composed of two different 
nationalities, the western one, 
which is homogeneous as to nation- 
ality, is split up into two different 
and partially hostile ecclesiastical 
camps. 

It is one of the strange coinci- 
dences one meets so frequently 
during the study of this ques- 
tion, that the north and south line 
which forms the boundary between 
the Slavonic adherents to the 
Oriental Church on the one side, 
and those of the Latin Church on the 
other, passes as nearly as possible 
through Deakovar in Slavonia, the 
episcopal seat of Strossmayer, the 
only one of the Hungarian bishops 
who has had the courage to adhere 
to his convictions on the subject of 
Papal infallibility; and this same 
diocese of Deakovar extends across 
the Save into Bosnia, where there 
are a number of Franciscan monas- 
teries connected with it. Specula- 
tion has been rife as to whether 
Strossmayer’s ‘rebellious conduct,’ 
as the Vatican terms it, may not 
end in this line of separation being 
shifted much farther west than at 
present. The southern boundary 
line of the Latin Church in Bosnia 
and Turkish Croatia is a very 
irregular one, with wide gaps in it. 

Bosnia itself is in some respects 
a remarkable country, forming as it 
does the stronghold of the Ottoman 


* Montenegro stands in a somewhat similar relation to the Herzegowina, and there 
exists a certain amount of competition, let us call it, between Servia and Montenegro for 
this very reason; but we have not space to enter into all the minutize of these matters, 
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power in Europe, in consequence of 
very particular circumstances that 
seem to have been frequently over- 
looked. When Bosnia was finally 
conquered by the Turks, the whole, 
or nearly so, of the Bosnian feudal 
lords (in fact, landed proprietors) 
became Mahommedans, as the con- 
dition of being left in possession of 
their estates, and their descendants 
still possess the soil, their own 
brethren who adhered to the Chris- 
tian faith having been reduced to 
the state of rajah; whereas in 
Servia the great mass of the old 
proprietors either fled to Hungary 
or accepted the position of rajah 
rather than abandon their religion, 
and this is one of the reasons why 
the unbroken Servian nationality 
was, at a later period, able to assert 
its quasi independence, and get rid 
in 1815 of all Turkish spahis or 
landed proprietors, whilst Bosnia is 
still in the hands of Moslemin, who 
are, however, by descent Slav of 
the Chorvath, or Croatian family. 

The entire history of these coun- 
tries is so completely interwoven 
with struggles between the two 
Christian churches, the one endea- 
vouring to enforce, the other stead- 
fastly rejecting, the Papal supre- 
macy, and both, in consequence of 
their internal dissensions, losing 
ground before Islam, that it exer- 
cises a strange fascination on the 
student, making him feel as if it 
were impossible to escape from it, 
now that the final catastrophe ap- 
pears to be imminent. 

Let us now devote our attention 
for a short time to Bulgaria. Dur- 
ing the Crimean war Servia, not- 
withstanding all the efforts of 
Russian diplomacy, maintained its 
neutrality most strictly; the Bul- 
garians, on the contrary, were quite 
ready to espouse the cause of the 
white Czar, as they had done in 
1829. After the treaty of Adrian- 
ople many thousands of Bulgarian 
families emigrated into Bessarabia, 
to precisely the same district which, 
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as Kanitz informs us, had been oc- 
cupied 1,300 years ago, when their 
forefathers first made their way into 
Europe, and the territory occupied 
by their flourishing colonies was, 
curiously enough, that ceded by 
Russia at the peace of 1856. One 
of the results of the Crimean war 
was, as is well known, that a con- 
siderable number of Mahommedan 
Tartars and Circassians emigrated 
into the Turkish dominions, and 
were planted by the Government in 
Bulgaria. This in its turn caused a 
new emigration of Bulgarians, about 
10,000 of them having been shipped 
in 1861, at Vidin, by the Russian 
consul, to the Crimea, where they 
did not prosper, and after losing a 
considerable number by sickness, 
the remainder returned in 1862 to 
their old country, or settled in Rou- 
mania. These facts are brought 
forward here for the purpose of 
showing, first, the wonderfully un- 
settled state of the population be- 
longing to this Eastern group, and 
how readily the Bulgarians amal- 
gamate with the Roumanians ; and, 
secondly, that Servia has already 
shown on a very important occasion 
that it does not feel itself called 
upon to follow blindly every im- 
pulse received from Russia. 

We now come at length to the 
consideration of the very important 
questions: What can be expected 
from Servia ?. what is its strength, 
its capability for action? what 
are its resources? The superficial 
extent of a country affords by no 
means an exact measure of its 
strength, and as regards Servia, 
strange to say, even this element is 
not known quite accurately; but 
the most trustworthy calculation 
makes it somewhat more than one- 
half the size of Ireland—that is to 
say, 16,816 English square miles 
(1,791 German geographical miles, 
the population being 1,222,000—not 
quite 73 souls to the English square 
mile, which is very scanty. The 
quality of this population must, how- 
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ever, be physically good, for there is 
general obligation to military ser- 
vice from the 2oth to the s5oth year. 
The military organisation is simple, 
inexpensive, and (considering the 
nature of the country and the 
mode of life of the inhabitants) 
probably efficient. There is a small 
standing army of 6,550 men, which 
forms, in fact, merely a cadre of 
instruction for a national militia 
force divided into two classes, some- 
what on the principle of the old 
Prussian Landwehr. This small 
standing army has a totally dispro- 
portionate artillery (84 guns), suffi- 
cient, in fact, for itself and for the 
1st class of the so-called national 
army, whilst the 2nd class has 
108 light guns of its own. The 
total of the rst and 2nd classes is 
to be brought up to 123,761 men, 
which, with the regular army, would 
make a grand total of 130,000 men, 
with 192 guns, or not less than 
10,5, per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. 


This is remarkable in two ways; 
such an immense and apparently 


disproportionate military force 
voted by the Skuptschina in 1870 is 
in itself evidence that a great strug- 
gle is considered imminent; on the 
other hand, such a burden could 
only be undertaken by a population 
placed under certain exceptionally 
favourable circumstances as regards 
social organisation, to which we 
shall have to allude farther on 

The military statistics given 
above may perhaps tend to create a 
prejudice against the Servians in 
the minds of certain persons; we 
hasten, therefore, to apply an anti- 
dote in the shape of school returns, 
which show for the year 1866 the 
following gratifying results: There 
isa total of 394 schools, with 567 
teachers and 20,000 scholars, which 
latfer number includes those only 
who completed the school year; 
this gives 1 scholar to 61 inhabi- 
tants, which is not bad, considering 
that when the Turks evacuated 
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the country about 50 years ago, 
there was not one single schoo! in 
the whole principality, then Ejalet, 
of Servia. In 1836 there were 72 
schools, with 2,514 scholars. There 
is a fair proportion of higher edu- 
cational institutions and scholars 
amongst the above; for instance, 6 
upper and lower gymnasia, with 
41 teachers and 1,267 pupils, and a 
high school with 15 professors and 
200 students. The salaries of the 
masters and mistresses of the ele- 
mentary schools are quite respect- 
able, varying, according to stand- 
ing, from 2ol. to 6ol. sterling per 
annum from the Government, with a 
suitable house, sufficient firing, and, 
if possible, a garden, supplied by the 
local authorities. Altogether, the 
sums devoted to educational pur- 
poses in 1868 amounted to one- 
twelfth of the total expenditure of 
the State, and there is now at Bel- 
grade a State printing establish- 
ment worked chiefly by Servians. 

There was no doubt room for even 
a larger amount of educational 
activity in Servia, for the mass of 
the people was, and still is, in great 
need of it; but the Government 
deserves great credit for what it has 
already done, and in this consists 
one of the great differences between 
Servia and Roumania, that the lat- 
ter has always taken France as its 
pattern to be copied, whereas Servia 
has, with much greater wisdom, fol- 
lowed the example of Germany in 
its civilisatory efforts. 

It is worth while to enquire how 
this came to pass, as it opens up a 
wide field of enquiry and thought 
to those who are desirous of amend- 
ing our present social condition, 
besides affording us a valuable in- 
sight into the probable future de- 
velopment of an important part of 
Europe. When the Turks first 
conquered Servia, the entire land 
was declared to be the property of 
the Sultan, with the exception of 
some small portions allowed to be 
retained by a few of the former 
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feudal chiefs on condition of their 
becoming renegades. As in all 
other European countries, the actual 
cultivators of the soil held it by a 
limited hereditary tenure from the 
chief, and, after the Ottoman con- 
quest, from the beys and spahis, 
who in course of time converted 
the rajah into mere serfs, seizing 
on the land as their own hereditary 
property. The entire feudal tenure 
was thus wiped out in Servia, and 
when the Turks were driven out 
some fifty years ago, as the whole 
population joined in effecting this, 
so every man, or family, became the 
proprietor in fee of the land he 
had previously occupied as a serf. 
It is precisely some idea like this 
over which the Irish peasant 
broods up to the present day. There 
are consequently very few large 
proprietors in Servia, and scarcely 
a trace of what we call a middle 
class, excepting always mercantile 
people, so that no one was in a posi- 
tion to go to Vienna or Paris and im- 
port thence the luxury and cynicism 
that too often pass for civilisation. 
The Servian princes who had lived 
in exile, and a few statesmen who 
were too poor or too wise to mix in 
the vortex of pleasure at its great 
centres, brought back and adapted 
to the use of their rngged and long 
trodden-down country the fruits of 
their experience and observation 
in foreign lands. 

The march of events was a diffe- 
rent one in Roumania. The Turkish 
conquest left the bojars in posses- 
sion of their large estates, and the 
peasantry were degraded by their 
own countrymen to a condition of 
serfdom almost worse than most of 
the Servians under the Turkish 
beys and spahis. The bojar has 
long been a prominent figure at 
Baden, Homburg, and Paris, and 
his great idea of reform and pro- 
gress was to make Bukarest and 
Jassy as nearly as possible copies 
of these places ; little or nothing of 
real value, in the shape of education 
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or otherwise, has even up to the 
present time been done for Rouma.- 
nia, and we see the consequences. 

The Servian race is gifted by 
nature with great shrewdness, 
power of observation, and strength 
of character ; its powers only want 
to be developed and called forth. 
Like all other races that have been 
long oppressed and trodden down, 
there is a strong disposition to 
concealment and distrust, which, 
coupled with great aptitude for 
business, makes the Serb equally 
unpopular with his neighbours as 
are the Armenians and Jews. Apro- 
pos of this there has been lately 
much talk about the oppression and 
ill-treatment suffered by the Jews 
in Roumania and Servia. Kanitz 
informs us that in the latter country 
this owes its origin to the fact that 
when Prince Karageorgevich re- 
placed the Obrenovich family in the 
principality, he found the peasantry 
totally averse to him, and, in order 
to conciliate the mercantile classes, 
was induced to enact laws unfavour- 
able to the Jews, which the deposed 
family, on its return, did not ven- 
ture to repeal. 

One feature of the social organi- 
sation common to all the Slav 
races which is particularly well de- 
veloped amongst the Servians, not 
only those who dwell in the prin- 
cipality, but also their brethren of 
the Austrian frontier regiments, is 
what is knownas the ‘ house com- 
munity system.’ This is neither 
more nor less than the ancient 
patriarchal form of administering 
the property of a whole family in 
common, under a head selected 
either on the principle of primo- 
geniture or as amongst the Servians, 
by the suffrage of the family mem- 
bers. 

The house community system as it 
exists in Servia and on the Austrian 
military frontier prevents subdivi- 
sion of land and does not create @ 
proletariate; moreover, it has the 
great advantage of enabling a much 
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larger proportion of the population 
to be employed for the defence of 
the country than any other possibly 
could. Of course it would not suit 
races in which individuality is 
strongly predominant, nor is it ap- 
plicable to advanced states of civili- 
sation, although it is perhaps the 
very best form for colonists in a 
wild country. Of this, however, 
there can be no doubt, that a social 
system based so completely on the 
family as is this Servian one, must 
in the end gain the upper hand over 
the Mahommedan system, which 
wholly ignores it. 

The Servians have been hitherto 
rather herdsmen, particularly breed- 
ers of swine, than agriculturists. 
First of all there were no roads on 
which to transport corn, &c.’; and, 
secondly, the swine not only walked 
to market on their own legs, but 
were at all times safe from the 
Turks. Agriculture is, therefore, 
in a very primitive state, and the 
arable lands are rapidly deteriorat- 


ing from the too constant repetition 
of the same crops—maize, on which 
the people live chiefly, and wheat, 


which is exported. Kanitz informs 
us that many Servians regret 
the total absence of large proper- 
ties in the country, which might 
serve, as in Hungary, Germany, &c., 
to introduce better methods of cul- 
tivation amongst the peasantry. 
There is great abundance of all 
the necessaries of life and even 
many of its luxuries, as game, fish, 
very good wine, tobacco, plum 
brandy (‘slivovitz’), an excellent 
spirit, and silk in considerable 
quantity. There are forests in all 
directions, mines of copper, iron, 
zine, silver, and gold, but the most 
necessary mineral of all, common 
salt, is totally wanting ; the Govern- 
ment has, however, a salt treaty 
with Austria, by which the supply 
of salt is secured at a fixed price. 
The whole country has been geolo- 
gically explored by competent per- 
sons at various times in search of 
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salt, but hitherto in vain, and 
this one fact makes Servia to a 
certain extent dependent on Aus- 
tria and its policy. 

Our object being only to point out 
in a general way how far Servia’s 
natural resources and institutions 
are capable of enabling it to assume 
and maintain a certain position with 
regard tothe neighbouring countries, 
we shall now only add a few words 
on the subject of the general admi- 
nistration of justice and the finances 
of the principality. The Servian 
system of civil and criminal juris- 
prudence is based partly on the 
Code Napoléon, partly on the legal 
institutions of other countries, and 
has been constantly revised and im- 
proved during the last fifty years. 
Civil processes must be necessarily 
commenced before the courts of the 
‘Juge de Paix,’ which consists of 
the maire of the commune assisted 
by two assessors, who decide ‘ac- 
cording to the requirements of com- 
mon sense, fairness, and national 
custom ;’ nor is it allowed to bring 
any suit into one of the higher 
courts till it has gone through this 
lower one, and all means of coming 
to terms by arbitration have been 
exhausted. The district courts, 
presided over by regularly educated 
judges, form the second step in the 
judicial ladder. Finally there is a 
Court of Appeal and a Court of 
Cassation at Belgrade. Criminal 
processes are decided in the same 
courts, the lower one answering 
pretty nearly to petty sessions, the 
district court to county assize, and 
the higher one to something Eng- 
land does not as yet possess except 
in a very limited degree. The 
costs and fees paid by suitors in 
civil cases are very low indeed, and 
partly for this reason, partly on ac- 
count of the disputes arising out of 
the dissolution of the ‘family com- 
munities,’ which is stated to be in 
rapid progress, although greatly 
discountenanced by the Govern- 
ment, litigation is very frequent 
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and constantly increasing. The 
immense number (in proportion to 
the population) of 18,712 civil 
processes were brought before the 
‘Juge de Paix’ courts in 1865, and 
the courts had to decide on 1,958 
criminal cases in the same year, in- 
cluding 163 cases of murder, man- 
slaughter, and serious bodily injury, 
with 557 cases of incendiarism, 67 
cases of suicide being reported. 
In 1867 the cases of incendiarism 
had increased to 2,438. 

All this is, no doubt, very un- 
satisfactory, but it would be unfair 
to pass too severe a judgment on 
Servia in this respect, without 
taking into account how these mat- 
ters stand in the adjacent countries, 
and we fear that the criminal sta- 
tistics of southern and south-eastern 
Hungary are quite as unfavourable; 
whilst there can be no doubt that in 


Bosnia, Bulgaria,and the other pure- 
ly Turkish provinces they are infi- 
nitely worse, because any Christian 
may be killed orrobbed by a Moslem 


without either one or the other be- 
ing counted as an offence, much less 
acrime. Capital punishment is in- 
flicted only in case of murder in 
which premeditation can be proved, 
or in cases of robbery by armed 
individuals, and is usually inflicted 
by fusillation. For all other offences 
there are various degrees of impri- 
sonment, with or without labour, 
with or without chains. Corporal 
punishment with the stick is inflicted 
for minor offences in the case of indi- 
viduals whose families would be de- 
prived of the bread-winner if impri- 
sonment were substituted. Convicts 
possessed of means are compelled to 
Feed themselves during their impri- 
sonment, 

The question of the finances may 
be shortly disposed of. Taxation is 
very moderate; the budget balances 
almost always with a surplus; there 
is no national debt. 

We never thought of comparing 
the civilisation of a country which, 
like Servia, has but recently eman- 
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cipated itself through its own nearly 
unaided efforts from the hoof-tread 
of the Moslem spahis, with that of 
the western nations of Europe, 
although that of the latter is very 
unsound and precarious; but it is 
impossible to overlook or under-esti- 
mate the fact, that a state does 
exist on the south of the Danube, 
and within the nominal Turkish 
frontier, which, although still inha- 
bited by an ignorant and super- 
stitious population, is labouring 
earnestly, and most successfully, to 
promote education ; whichallows the 
English Bible Society to put the 
Holy Scripture into the hands of 
the people; which, although still 
without roads and railways, has a 
ministry of public works endeavour- 
ing to promote their construction ; 
which, although it cannot as yet 
exhibit favourable criminal statis- 
tics, has an organised legal system, 
capable indeed of improvement, 
but also being constantly revised 
and improved; which has a well- 
organised and trustworthy military 
force, and well-regulated finances, 
and which inscribes on its banner, 
‘ National Independence, based on 
Right instead of Might.’ Can it be 
possible that the Christian rajah 
of the neighbouring Turkish pro- 
vinces will long remain contented 
with their present miserable posi- 
tion, beyond the pale of European 
civilisation, whilst in contact with 
a state which is honestly labouring 
to develope it. Can Greece, pro- 
tected and petted as it has been by 
the Great Powers, stand comparison 
for a moment or in any respect 
with Servia? We certainly do not 
desire to see Servia petted and pam- 
pered as Greece has been, but we 
do assert that it is unjust, unprin- 
cipled, and foolish to handicap the 
principality too heayily in the race 
of progress because we fear that 
Turkey may be weakened or Russia 
strengthened. 

Can the Turks be saved from 
destruction by all our interven- 








tion, or is this race capable of 
going through a regeneratory pro- 
cess? Many Turks competent to 
form a judgment on these points, 
amongst others Zia Bey, answer 
No. The Turks might perhaps be 
saved, it will be said; yes, doubt- 
less! at the price of their abandon- 
ing Islam, or at least of violating 
its laws and substituting others. 
Even whilst we write these lines 
the premonitory signs of the im- 
pending catastrophe are becoming 
more palpable and urgent. The 
Sultan has long been planning a 
deviation from the fundamental 
laws regulating the succession to 
the throne ; he wishes to declare his 
eldest son Jussuf Izzeddin his suc- 
cessor, and in order the better to 
enable the latter to secure his posi- 
tion, when the time shall come, has 
placed this young prince at the 
head of the Corps d’Armée of the 
Guard, the flower of the whole 
Ottoman army. The uniform prac- 
tice of the last 500 years has been 
to select the next senior member of 
the family born on the throne for 
the succession, the object being to 
avoid minorities, and this practice 
has been so steadfastly adhered to as 
to have become, in fact, a condition 
of legitimacy, the only means of 
eluding it being the commission of 
numerous fratricides. The reigning 
Sultan himself succeeded his bro- 
ther Abdul Medschid, who left seven 
sons, all of whom were born on the 
throne, that is during their father’s 
reign, and the eldest of these, Murad 
Effendi, now 32 years old, ought to 
have the succession, and not his 
cousin Jussuf Izzeddin, who is not 
as yet 15 years old, and, more- 
over, was not born on the throne. 
The frequent changes of ministers 
and high Ottoman officials that 
have occurred within the last few 
years, have all had more or less to 
do with this plan, every one of 
those opposed to it being dismissed 
under one pretext or the other ; but 
the matter has quite recently been 
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brought into greater prominence 
through a diplomatic incident, said 
to have been fortuitous, but which 
tipry equally well have been a sort 
of crucial test designedly applied 
it“ roundabout manner. Count 
Cadorno, the Italian minister, is 
reported to have announced that 
his sovereign, Victor Emanuel, 
had transmitted a costly sabre for 
presentation to ‘the successor to 
the throne,’ and thus the question 
was at once forced. The American 
embassy at Constantinople, as also 
General Sherman and Lieutenant 
Grant, who were lately on a visit, 
are said to have expressed a more 
or less formal approbation of the 
Sultan’s plan, and a great diplo- 
matic ‘imbroglio’ ensued. The 
further details of this we cannot 
now follow; the affair has blown 
over for the present, but may come 
on again quite unexpectedly at 
any moment, and may be followed 
by a general dissolution of the 
whole Empire; for, although the 
Christian rajah have no rights, the 
Mussulman himself is only bound 
to obey his sovereign so long and 
so far as the latter conforms strictly 
to the law. Then, again, the tribu- 
taries, viz. the Princes of Servia 
and Roumania, the Khedive of 
Egypt, and the Bey of Tunis, have 
promised fealty to the legitimate 
Sultan of the Ottoman Empire as 
their suzerain; but what if Jussuf 
Izzeddin were to ascend the throne 
in violation of the laws, and there- 
fore as a usurper? Should these 
princes find themselves strong 
enough to offer opposition, they 
would refuse to pay tribute, and a 
war cr wars would break out forth- 
with; interventions would nearly 
certainly follow, and a general con- 
flagration. 

At this present moment there 
are difficulties, or rather hitches, 
with nearly all these tributaries. 
Servia demands the surrender of 
Zkorniv and Sakar, to which it is 
entitled by treaty, and also the con- 
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tinuation of the Roumanian line of 
railway from Philippople to meet 
its own lines, under threat of re- 
fusing to pay tribute. Montenegro, 
which, although nota tributary, has 
recognised the Porte as suzerain, 
demands a seaport, and threatens 
to join hands with Servia and Bul- 
garia. Syriais only waiting for the 
signal from Egypt to take up arms, 
as it did in the times of Mehemed 
Pasha. France and Italy are said 
to be both candidates for Tunis“and 
Tripolis, and Armenia is up to re- 
pulse the incursions of the Kurd 
robbers. 

The young Prince Milan of 
Servia will attain his majority and 
assume the government on August 
10; tho Vladika Prince of Monte- 
negro has already signified his in- 
tention of paying a visit to Bel- 
grade on that occasion, the first time 
that any such step has ever been 
taken. The Emperor Francis 
Joseph has been making a tour 
through the Banat of Temesvar, 
the 


in immediate proximity to 
Servian and Roumanian frontiers. 
It was expected that young Prince 
Milan would go to Temesvar to 
meet the Emperor of Austro-Hun- 
gary, but on finding that a Turkish 
embassy had been sent from Con- 


stantinople, he sent an apology. 
This is an apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance, but it affords an indi- 
cation of political leanings that 
may presently take a more definite 
and more serious shape. A question 
that naturally presents itself is this : 
What will be the probable position 
assumed by the Great Powers, Italy 
included, in case a struggle for in- 
dependence should be attempted by 
the inhabitants of European Tur- 
key? We must put Russia and 
Austria each in the van of one of 
the two opposing parties into which 
Europe will be divided, and then 
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see how the others will tail off be. 
hindthem. That Russia will take 
the part of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte there can be no doubt ; 
the panslavistic idea has already . 
succeeded in severing the con- 
necting link between the orthodox 
churches of Bulgaria and Constan- 
tinople. Austria,on the other hand, 
will for two reasons take a different 
course: first, because it has large 
bodies of Servians, Bulgarians, and 
Roumanians, about four millionsand 
a-half, within its own frontiers, and 
their tendency is naturally to gravi- 
tate towards their respective bre- 
thren in race; secondly, all these 
people are members of the Oriental 
Church, whilst Austria has made a 
new compact with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church the basis of its pre- 
sent policy ;*it was in consequence 
of an understanding with Cardinal 
Archbishop Rauscher that the Ho- 
henwart ministry was thrown over ; 
that Baron Gablentz, a Saxon -Pro- 
testant, was replaced as Commander- 
in-Chief in Hungary by Count 
Huyn, a strong Tyrolese Ultramon- 
tane; that Count Beust came to make 
a speech at the Literary Fund dinner 
in London ; that the Bohemian elec- 
tions went in favour of the present 
cis-Leithan ministry; and that the 
national outbreak in Croatia was 
crushed by the Roman Catholic 
clergy. Austria has the Roman 
Catholic Croatians and Bosnians 
ready to play off against the ortho- 
dox Greek Church Servians and 
Roumanians. What remains to be 
decided is, whether the ecclesi- 
astical schism between the Eastern 
and Western Churches is sstill 
sufficiently powerful to counter- 
act the principle of nationality, 
which we must make up our minds 
to accept as the present ruling 
power in Europe,* and prevent 
the followers of the Cross from pre- 


* For the consolation of those who are afraid of this principle on account of Ireland, 
‘we would say, There is no living nationality without a living national language; until 
awe see several well-supported newspapers published in Gaelic, we shall venture to doubt 


that Irish nationality has a future. 
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cipitating themselves on the effete 
Moslems, and driving them out of 
Europe. 

What will the German Empire 
do? Ithas an equally strong in- 
terest as Austria in preventing the 
creation of Russian provinces on 
the Elbe (Bohemia), on the Danube, 
and on the Save, but the Protest- 
ant Empire will never lend itself 
to a furtherance of a propaganda 
in favour of Romish supremacy 
amongst the southern Slavs. If 
Germany is to go with Austro- 
Hungary in favour of upholding 
things in their present position, 
there will be need of strong com- 
promising; more we cannot ven- 
ture to say at present. 

France, in her thirst for revanche, 
will readily come to an understand- 
ing with Russia; a Franco-Russian 
alliance has been on the tapis under 
every French Government during 
the last 100 years. If the views 
attributed to France and Italy with 
regard to Tunis and Tripoli be 


serious, these two powers will range 
themselves on the side of Russia, 
which will also demand no little 
compromising on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, especially on the part of 


France. What can England throw 
into the scale? The materials of 
which the pavement of diplomatic 
pandemonium is constructed—good 
offices—unless indeed Cardinal 
Cullen and Archbishop Manning 
have something better to suggest. 
I¢ will naturally occur to most 
readers to ask what amount of or- 
ganised force can the tributary and 
vassal principalities put into the 
field as against the Porte. The 
answer to this must be different, 
according as we refer to active 
or, as it is called, offensive warfare, 
or merely a refusal to pay tribute 
and defensive measures in support 
of such a determination. On the 
first supposition Roumania would 
bring into the field 28,000 infantry, 
3,000 cavalry, and 96 guns; in fact, 
what is equivalent in numbers to a 
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Prussian corps d’armée with @ ca- 
valry division, all organised on the 
Prussian system. Servia could put 
into the field two such corps, and 
the two principalities taken to- 
gether about 100,000 men, with 
300 guns. It is therefore evident 
that offensive warfare will scarcely 
be resorted to. For purely defen- 
sive measures Roumania can calcu- 
late, in addition, upon 32,000 men of” 
its frontier battalions, 12,000 light 
cavalry (Dorobanzes), and 30,000 
militia: altogether, including the 
regulars, 90,000 infantry, 15,000 
cavalry, and 96guns; whilst Servia 
would have, as we have shown, 
a grand total of about 130,000 
men, and both principalities taken 
together 220,000 men available 
for defence against a Turkish 
invasion, which the signataries to 
the Treaty of Paris are, moreover, 
bound not to permit. The Porte 
can scarcely bring more than 
110,000 men, regular troops, and 
perhaps an equal number of redifs, 
or militia, into the field. As to the 
auxiliary troops put down as avail- 
able, but very few would be really 
so, a large proportion being deriv- 
able from Egypt, Tunis, Syria, Bos- 
nia, &c.—precisely those countries 
which we must take as being ready 
to throw off the yoke. Let us now 
suppose for a moment, that all these 
retinent vassals were simply to con- 
fine themselves to defensive mea- 
sures in the first instance and to a 
refusal of tribute, which would take 
nearly 40 per cent. off the receipts 
of the Turkish budget; it is very 
probable that the Porte, attacked 
and harassed on all sides, would 
soon drift into a position that would 
invite the Roumanians, Bulgarians, 
Servians, Bosnians, Montenegrins, 
and Albanians to abandon the de- 
fensive and undertake an offen- 
sive campaign. This is as nearly 
as possible the present position of 
the Eastern question, and almost 
everything seems to depend on what 
the German Empire will determine 
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on doing ; nor should it be forgotten 
that Germany and Russia may come 
to an understanding behind the 
backs of all the others. 

We have devoted so much space 
to political matters that none re- 
mains for notices of the very inte- 
resting sketches of life, manners, 
scenery, antiquities, literature, art, 
and science which abound in Ka- 
nitz’s work. The scenery of many 
parts of Servia is, as we ourselves 
can testify, very beautiful and grand, 
especially on the Danube below 
Semendria and down to the Ada 
Kaleh, or island of New Orsova. 
There are good shooting and fishing, 
also hot springs to invite tourists, 
wonderful remains of Roman and 
various stages of Byzantine archi- 
tecture to interest the savant and 
artist, with traces of the wars of 
imperial Rome, of the Crusades, of 
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Sultan Bajezid (Ilderim), and in 
modern times of Milosch Obreno- 
vitch, worthy of the best attention 
of the historian. Above all, these 
countries possess a peculiar interest, 
as being certain, sooner or later, to 
furnish the stage on which will be 
played out the last scene of the 
great drama of the Ottoman inva- 
sion of Europe. 

The tourist in Servia will have to 
rough it; he will not find hotels, or 
in many places not even inns ; more- 
over there are but few roads as yet, 
but on the other hand the people are 
kindly disposed, and if civilly treated 
very civil and hospitable themselves. 
Kanitz was evidently treated with 
the greatest kindness, and his book, 
which is full of admirable illustra- 
tions, drawn by himself, well repays 
the perusal. 

D. 
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OUR GREAT-GRANDMOTHERS ; 
OR, SKETCHES FROM MONTAGU HOUSE. 


By toe Autor or ‘ FtemisH Interiors.’ 


PART I. 


T the distance of a few paces 
from the north-west angle of 
Portman Square has stood for, now, 
nearly a century, a massive brick- 
built mansion, gloomy and grand, 
surrounded by its own grounds, 
enclosed within a stone and iron 
balustrade. 

All that is known of it by the 
present generation is shrouded by 
its mournful dignity and gloomy 
seclusion ; for its neglected exterior 
and deserted gardens, its crumbling 
walls and grass-grown paths invest 
with something like romance the 
mystery which hangs about it. To 


ourselves, whose first tottering steps 
were tried on the lawns of Portman 
Square, and whose earliest daisy- 


chains were woven in its arbours, 
Montagu House, seen through the 
bars of its iron railings, and shut 
off from the access of the profane 
vulgar by its massive iron gates, 
supported by piers containing weird 
statueless niches, still retains much 
of that solemnity which in those far- 
off days rendered it an object of awe 
and interest to our infant imagina- 
tion: notwithstanding its gloom, it 
is, however, fraught to us with 
sunny memories of joyous child- 
hood, and as we pass beneath the 
shade of its tall trees, to this day, 
we recall our youthful curiosity as 
to its history, and the eagerness 
with which we listened to the ro- 
mantic traditions woven round it 
by our nurse. 

There was the story of the infant 
heir, lost by his nurses, picked up 
by sweeps, who, unable to make 
out to whom the child belonged, 
finally received him among them 
as an apprentice, and having ex- 
changed his costly dress for the 


little sooty costume of a climbing- 
boy, sent him to cleanse a chimney 
in one of the noble mansions of the 
metropolis. The boy’s sudden re- 
cognition of the gilded grandeur and 
silken splendour amidst which his 
early years had been nurtured, was 
the interesting climax in the nur- 
sery romance, and it was delightful 
to think this was a ‘ true tale.’ We 
did not pause then, as we now do, 
to ask who this little gentleman 
was ; we were content to learn, as 
the moral of the story, that the 
great lady, delighted at recover- 
ing the child she had so bitterly 
mourned, instituted an annual holi- 
day for the sweeps, and assembled 
them in large numbers on the anni- 
versary of the happy day, feasting 
them on old English cheer, and per- 
mitting them to disport themselves 
in the grounds of Montagu House, 
which thenceforward acquired a 
peculiar claim on our imagination. 

That Mrs. Montagu entertained 
the sooty fraternity each May-Day 
there can be no doubt. In Hone’s 
Every-Day Book we find some verses 
written shortly after her death, 
where the discontinuance of the 
charity is deplored. Her practice is 
also mentioned in Mrs. Delany’s 
correspondence, and again in Miss 
Burney’s, but whether on the 
grounds of simple compassion, or 
out of gratitude for some such ser- 
vice as above alluded to, there is 
no evidence to show. The grand- 
daughter of Miss Gregory, who 
lived for many years at Montagu 
House with Mrs. Montagu, is still 
living, and denies the story in toto; 
and the boy in question certainly 
was not Mrs. Montagu’s son, as the 
only child she ever had died in con- 
vulsions before he could walk. It is 
just possible that there may have 
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been some confusion between the 
story of the sweeps and some of the 
youthful escapades of the son of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who 
had a singular habit of running 
away, contracted in the nursery, 
and adhered to with remarkable 
fidelity all through his career. 

As regards the external aspect of 
Montagu House, if it has produced 
on the present generation an im- 
pression of sepulchral desertion and 
spectral gloom, if its closed windows 
and rarely opened doors, its silent 
courts and deserted approaches have 
stamped it with a character of aban- 
donment and disuse, a century ago 
it bore a very different appear- 
ance; it was then the scene of busy 
life and open-handed hospitality, 
the rendezvous of literature and art, 
and the resort of genius and refine- 
ment. 

Occupying topographically the 
most elevated spot in London, as 
London then was, it had also a 
moral claim to be considered the 
Parnassus of eighteenth century 
letters, on which a fair votary had 
reared a temple to her Muses. The 
‘ Blue Stocking Club,’ established 
by Mrs. Montagu, and holding its 
learned réwnions within the pre- 
cincts of Montagu House, may be 
said to have rivalled in literary 
utility and importance the sparkling 
Salon bleu organised in the Hétel 
de Rambouillet by the gifted and 
beautiful Catherine de Vivonne, a 
century before. 

Both mansions were built, both 
salons were devised, both coteries 
were organised by a young, beauti- 
ful, enterprising, and cultivated 
woman, possessing, and turning to 
the noblest account, the advantages 
and influence of wealth, rank, and 
position; and both, by the charms 
of their persons, the graces of their 
manners, and the fascination of 
their wit, knowing how to bring 
together around themselves as a 
common centre all the most illus- 
trious characters of their times, 
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with a view to a noble moral purpose 
—the depuration and reformation of 
the national literature, and with 
it of the minds and manners of 
society. 

It is pleasant to think of these 
two spirited and energetic women 
as thoroughly feminine both in 
mind and person; devoted to a 
great public object, yet carrying 
out their schemes for its further- 
ance in the most quiet and unobtru- 
sive manner; fulfilling, the while, 
their own social and domestic du- 
ties as became their position and 
station —the private life of each 
supplying a model of conscientious 
activity and industry, while in 
the conversation and correspon- 
dence of both we observe the most 
womanly delicacy and refinement 
without a shade of affectation or 
prudery. The task they assumed 
was woman’s work, and only to be 
accomplished by such women. In 
this noble rivalry for eminence in 
unobtrusive utility to their times, 
Mrs. Montagu enjoyed distinct ad- 
vantages. She had before her the 
history of the rise, progress, and 
decline of the Salon bleu. She could 
study the failure as well as the in- 
tention of that interesting period, 
and while she noted its brilliant 
results could gain experience from 
its mistakes. Although, however, 
she availed herself to some extent 
of this privilege, and the ‘Blue 
Stocking Club’ never fell into ab- 
solute ridicule, yet was its existence 
as short-lived as that of its proto- 
type. 

Various have been the explana- 
tions of the singular nomenclature 
by which these learned réwnions 
were described. According to Ma- 
dame Piozzi, it is traceable to the 
plain costume worn there by Mr. 
Benjamin Stillingfleet, an eloquent 
speaker and habitué ; it being usual, 
on occasions when he was prevented 
from attending, to deplore the ab- 
sence of the ‘ Blue Stockings.’ 

Sir William Forbes’s evidence— 
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in his Life of Beattie—supports this 
version ; but the biographer of Mrs. 
Carter remarks that Stillingfleet 
died in December 1771, ‘long be- 
fore these meetings acquired that 
appellation.’ 

Mrs. Hannah More, who wrote a 
poem on the subject, did not pub- 
lish it until 1786, and agrees with 
Mrs. Carter in the opinion that the 
name arose from the extreme ease, 
simplicity, and Jaisser-aller of the 
véunions, at which all ceremony was 
waived. 

ys Mrs. Carter,’ says her 
nephew, ‘ constantly met with men 
of letters of great note at the 
houses of her friends: especially 
at Mrs. Montagu’s splendid table, 
where she saw a vast variety of 
persons eminent in every way: and 
at Mrs. Vesey’s,' the friend of both : 
at their houses there were frequent 
evening meetings without form, of 
persons of both sexes distinguished 
for genius and learning. 

‘To these parties it was not diffi- 
cult for any persons of character to 
be introduced: there was no cere- 
mony, no cards, and no supper. 
Dress was altogether disregarded, 
and a foreign gentleman having 
excused himself from accompanying 
a friend thither on the plea that he 
was not dressed, was assured that 
this was so unnecessary he might 
appear there in blue stockings. This 
he understood in the literal sense, 
for when he spoke of it afterwards 
in French, he described it as the 
“ Bas-bleu meeting.” ’ 

It is a curious coincidence—if it 
be no more than a coincidence— 
that Madame de Rambouillet should, 
a century before, have chosen blue 
as the colour of the room in which 
she received that wonderful bevy of 
learned and illustrious men and 
women who gave its name to the 
grand siécle. This storied salon 


‘ Formerly Miss Handcock. 
* See Sauval’s Antiguités de Paris: also Bayle’s Dictionary. 
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acquired the appellation of Salon 
bleu, by which its glories have 
been transmitted to posterity, from 
the fact that ‘rouge tanné’? (as still 
maintained in Italy) had been, till 
then, the only colour accepted by 
French taste as suitable for draw- 
ing-room decorations. It was Ma- 
dame de Rambouillet who had the 
courage to start the new colour, 
and to emancipate her compatriots 
from this as well as many other 
bonds of social tyranny. 

To return to Mr. Stillingfleet, who 
appears to haveadded so much lustre 
to these literary gatherings ; of the 
intelligence and success with which 
he pursued and utilised the various 
acquirements which made his pre- 
sence essential to their brilliancy, 
we have evidence rather in Mrs. 
Montagu’s letters than in the works 
he left behind him, and must there- 
fore suppose that it was rather the 
charm of his manner than the depth 
of his knowledge that fascinated his 
contemporaries. 

Alluding to his taste for natural 
history, she observes in a letter to 
Dr. Monsey : 

‘... You could give us botanic 
essays that would delight and per- 
haps inform even our friend Mr. 
Stillingfleet.’ 

In another to the same corre- 
spondent, she intimates that Mr. 
Stillingfleet was not only popular 
among the learned ladies, but was 
somewhat spoiled by their appre- 
ciation of him. 

‘I do not believe,’ she writes, 
‘that Mr. Stillingfleet is more at- 
tracted to the lilies of the field than 
the lilies of the town, who toil and 
spin just as little as the others, and, 
by the by, like the former are better 
arrayed than Solomon in all his 
glory. I assure you our former 


philosopher is now so much a man 
of pleasure that he has left off his 
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old friends and his “blue stock- 
ings,” and is to be met at operas 
and gay assemblies every night; so, 
imagine whether a sage doctor, a 
dropsical patient, and a bleak moun- 
tain are likely to attract him.’ 

Mrs. Thrale was one of those who 
assumed a part in the formation 
of the Blue-Stocking Clubs, says 
Madame d’Arblay; but their real 
founders were Mrs. Vesey and Mrs. 
Montagu. 

‘Mrs. Vesey, indeed, gentle and 
diffident, dreamed not of any com- 
petition, but Mrs. Montagu and 
Mrs. Thrale had long set up as 
rival candidates for colloquial emi- 
nence, and each thought the other 
alone worthy to be her peer. Openly, 
therefore, when they met, they com- 
bated for precedence of admiration, 
with placid though high-strained 
intellectual exertion on the one 
side, and an exuberant pleasantry 
of classical allusion or learned 
quotation on the other, without the 
smallest malice in either.’ Mrs. 


Piozzi, speaking of this supposed 


rivalry, says in her Memoirs : 

‘I have no care about enjoying 
undivided empire, nor thoughts of 
disputing it with Mrs. Montagu. 
She considers her title indisputable 
most probably, though I am sure I 
never heard her urge it.’ 

Wraxall, who had in his mind 
@ comparison between these two 
ladies, says of Mrs. Thrale : 

‘She always appeared to me to 
possess at least as much informa- 
tion, a mind as cultivated, and an 
intellect as brilliant as Mrs. Mon- 
tagu; but she did not descend 
among men from so lofty an emi- 
nence; and she talked more pro- 
fusely as well as less guardedly on 
every subject.’ 

Gentleness of manner and a well- 
bred self-control, indeed, appear to 
be marking features in Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s character, and all her letters 
leave upon the reader the impres- 
sion of a well-balanced mind. 
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‘Nothing could be more. agree- 
able nor more instructive than these 
parties,’ says Mr. Pennington, in 
his Memoirs. ‘Mrs. Montagu had 
the almost magic art of putting all 
her company at their ease without 
the least appearance of effort. Here 
was no formal circle to petrify an 
unfortunate stranger on his en- 
trance; no rules of conversation to 
observe; no holding forth of one 
individual to his own distress and 
the stupefaction of his auditors ; no 
reading of his works by the author.’ 
This we venture to think a mistake. 
What can present to the mind a 
more inspiring picture than that of 
the great Corneille standing up in 
the midst of the Salon bleu, with 
every eye directed towards him, and 
the whole attention of the illustrious 
company hanging on his lips as he 
read aloud the proof-sheets of the 
Cid? To proceed with our quo- 
tation descriptive of these not less 
interesting assemblies. ‘ The com- 
pany naturally broke into little 
knots, perpetually varying and 
changing. They talked or were 
silent, sat or walked about as they 
pleased; nor was it compulsory 
even to talk sense. Here was no 
bar to harmless mirth and gaiety ; 
and while Dr. Johnson might be 
holding forth in one corner on 
moral duties, in another two or 
three young people might be dis- 
cussing the fashions or the opera, 
and in a third Horace Walpole 
might be entertaining a little group 
around him with his lively wit. 

‘Now and then the presiding 
genius might call the attention of 
the company in general to some 
circumstance of news in politics or 
literature, or perhaps to an anecdote 
or interesting incident relating to 
persons known to the whole society. 

‘Of this last kind a laughable 
circumstance occurred during the 
year 1788, when Mrs. Carter was 
confined to her bed by a fever 
thought to be dangerous. She was 








being attended by her brother-in- 
law, Dr. Douglas, then a physician 
in town, and he was in the habit of 
sending bulletins of her state to her 
intimate friends, with many of whom 
he was himself well acquainted. At 
one of these parties a note was 
brought to Mrs. Vesey, which she 
immediately saw was from Dr. 
Douglas. 

‘“ Oh,” said she, “this must be 
an account of our dear Mrs. Carter ; 
as we are all interested in her health, 
perhaps Dr. Johnson will read it 
aloud for the benefit of the com- 
pany.” 

‘The Doctor gravely took the 
note, and, opening it, read with 
most impressive emphasis the phy- 
sician’s report in all its detail. 

‘In these parties were to be met 
all the persons of note and emi- 
nence thenin London. Bishops and 
wits, noblemen and authors, poli- 
ticians and scholars— 


Chiefs out of war, and statesmen out of 
place— 


all met without ceremony and mixed 
in easy conversation. Even to very 
young persons admittance was not 
refused. Here were to be seen 
those who, once seen, can never be 
forgotten: Mr. Burke, Dr. Johnson, 
Mr. Horace Walpole, Lord Percy, 
Mr. Maty, George Lord Lyttleton, 
and sometimes, with his usual in- 
consistency, his son Thomas, Mr. 
Garrick, Mr. Mason, Sir Wm. Pepys, 
Mr. Cambridge, Mrs. Boscawen, 
Mr. Vesey, Dr. Percy, Bishop of 
Dromore, Mrs. Hannah More, Mr. 
J. H. Browne, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Cole, Mr. Bowdler, Mrs. Delany, 
Dr. Burney and hisdaughter Fanny, 
with a long catalogue of other per- 
sons of note, and occasional visitors 
eminent for character or literature, 
or aspiring to the society of those 
who were. This association was 
also frequented by Dr. Beattie, as 
well as by his amiable historian, 
Sir Wm. Forbes. Dr. Beattie was 
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a very intimate friend of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, and well acquainted with Mrs. 
Carter.’ 

Hannah More has attempted, in 
a stilted poem very uncomfortable 
to read, entitled Conversation, or the 
Bas-bleu, to commemorate the he- 
roes and heroines of this associa- 
tion : 

Vesey, of verse the judge and friend, 

Boscawen sage, bright Montagu, 
are apostrophised by their names ; 
but although the authoress affects 
to despise the meetings of the Salon 
bleu, and hints somewhat broadly 
at the superiority of the Bas-bleu, 
in these terms : 


Oh, how unlike the wit that fell, 
Rambouillet, at thy quaint Hotel! 


we perceive the same affectation of 
assumed names among many of 
the members: thus ‘Cato’ stands 
for Johnson, ‘ Hortensius’ for Burke, 
‘Lelius’ for Sir W. W. Pepys, &c. 

All this, however, gradually died 
out, and in 1800 (Dec. 13), Madame 
d’Arblay, writing to her father, 
exclaims: ‘How sadly is our Blue 
Club cut up! Sir William Pepys 
told me it was dead while living; 
all such society as that we formerly 
belonged to and enjoyed being posi- 
tively over.’ This was four months 
after the death of Mrs. Montagu. 
Two convulsive efforts were made 
after Mrs. Vesey’s death to revive 
these literary societies, and to es- 
tablish them on a similar plan, first 
at Lady Herries’, wife of Sir Robert 
Herries, of St. James’s Street, who 
opened her house one evening every 
week for the purpose, and after- 
wards by Mrs. Hunter, wife of the 
celebrated John Hunter, of Leicester 
Square, then a fashionable locality ; 
but their duration, though spirited 
at first, and sustained by the per- 
sonal co-operation of persons of rank 
and genius, was short-lived, and on 
their cessation no further revival 
was attempted. But it is time we 
CC2 
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gave a sketch of the antecedents 
and life of the mistress of Montagu 
House. 

Mrs. Montagu, described in the 
diction of her times as ‘an ingeni- 
ous and learned English gentle- 
woman,’ and recognised as such 
by her contemporaries, was the 
daughter of Matthew Robinson, of 
Rokeby, a gentleman of fortune and 
owner of landed estates in various 
counties of England. 

She was born at West Layton, in 
Yorkshire, on the 2nd of October, 
1720, but passed her early years at 
Cambridge, where, besides the in- 
struction she received from her 
father — himself a distinguished 
scholar—she enjoyed the advantage 
of the invigorating, if somewha at 
severe, moral training of her step- 
grandfather, Dr. Conyers Middleton. 
Though one of twelve children 
(nine of whom survived until after 
her marriage), she was the only one 
distinguished for the superiority of 
her attainments. Both her pre- 
ceptors were proud of her singular 
intelligence and aptitude, as well as 
of her extraordinary beauty ; but 
though they took so much pains 
with the cultivation of her mind, 
they either neglected or mismanaged 
her religious impressions, which 
remained very uncertain until her 
acquaintance — which ultimately 
ripened into a sincere and lasting 
friendship—with Gilbert West and 
Lord Lyttleton. 

Elizabeth Robinson was married 
at the age of twenty-two to Edward 
Montagu, grandson to the first Earl 
of Sandwich, and a man of great 
wealth, through whom she became 
related to Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, of learned memory. His 
tastes were as refined and culti- 
vated her own, but it is an 
error to suppose she owed any 
assistance to her husband in her 
literary labours, as his attention was 
engrossed by scientific pursuits. It 
does not even appear that he took 
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part in her literary assemblies, or 
that he shared her intimacies with 
the learned men and women who 
formed her society. Mr. Montagu 
died in 1775, leaving his wife sole 
mistress of a princely fortune, to 
which he left no-heir. 

About the year 1780 she built 
the mansion known as Montagu 
House, and, leaving Hill Street, 
took up her residence there, not 
only dispensing a splendid hospi- 
tality, but receiving periodically the 
learned coterie she had formed, and 
associating on terms of intimacy 
with all the wits and illustrious 
personages of the day. Having at- 
tained her eightieth year, she died 
within these walls, August 25, 1800. 

Although Mrs. Montagu was a 
thoroughly well-bred woman, and 
had not only inherited and culti- 
vated a taste for letters, but had 
formed that taste by communication 
with all the most distinguished 
authors and thinkers of her time, 
there is no evidence that she was a 
learned woman; indeed, she is said 
by contemporary biographers to 
have possessed no knowledge of the 
dead languages ; and it is more than 
probable that the education received 
by no few women in our own day 
would have thrown into the shade 
attainments such as those displayed 
by Mrs. Montagu. In her time, 
however, it was comparatively rare 
for women to pursue serious studies, 
or to assert themselves in connec- 
tion with art, science, or literature. 

lt is certain that Mrs. Montagu, 
whether by means of her personal 
graces or her brilliant powers of 
conversation, received the willing 
homage of the greatest contempo- 
rary celebrities. 

She wrote Three Dialogues of the 
Dead under the auspices of Lord 
Lyttleton, who published them to- 
gether with his own, and with him, 
as well as with Pulteney, she was 
wont to confer on literary matters. 
At the table of the second Lord 
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Oxford she was continually a wel- 
come guest, and Goldsmith, Burke, 
Reynolds, Lord Kaimes, Lord Chat- 
ham, Garrick, and others, remained 
her constant visitors until their re- 
spective deaths. Dr. Beattie, who 
was a frequent inmate at Montagu 
House, maintained his acquaintance 
with its mistress by an active cor- 
respondence. Mrs, Vesey, Hannah 
More, and Mrs. Delany were among 
her intimates; while Mrs. Carter 
was one of her most congenial com- 
panions. For Dr. Young she enter- 
tained the sincerest admiration, and 
often quotes his conversations, 

Her principal work was her vin- 
dication of our great dramatist 
from the attacks of Voltaire, en- 
titled An Essay on the Genius and 
Writings of Shakespeare, on the 
merits of which opinions are di- 
vided. 


Cowper, who only fell in with it 


some years after it was published, 
bestows on it the most unqualified 


praise. 

‘I no longer wonder,’ he says 
in his correspondence, ‘that Mrs. 
Montagu stands at the head of all 
that is called learned, and that every 
eritic vails his bonnet to her superior 
judgment. . . . The good sense, the 
sound judgment, and the wit dis- 
played in it fully justify, not only 
my compliment, but all compliments 
that have been already paid or shall 
hereafter be paid to her talents.’ 

Johnson, on the other hand, 
whose conversation on the subject 
with Garrick and Reynolds is re- 
ported by Boswell, expresses him- 
self altogether otherwise as to its 
merits. 

Reynolds: ‘I think that Essay 
does honour to the writer.’ 

Johnson: * Yes, sir, it does her 
honcur, but it would do honour to 
no one else; I have, indeed, not 
read it at all; but when I take up 
the end of a web and find it pack- 
thread, I do not expect, by looking 
farther, to find embroidery. Sir, I 
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will venture to say there is not one 
sentence of true criticism in her 
book.’ 

Garrick; ‘But, sir, surely it 
shows how much Voltaire has mis- 
taken Shakespeare, which nobody 
else has done.’ 

Johnson: ‘Sir, nobody else has 
thought it worth while. And what 
merit is there in that? You may 
as well praise a schoolmaster for 
whipping a boy who has construed 
ill. No, sir, there is no real criti- 
cism in it; none showing the least 
beauty of thought as formed on the 
workings of the human heart.’ 

Mr. William Seward, however, 
says that ‘Johnson always admit- 
ted of this Essay, that it was ad 
hominem, that it was conclusive 
against Voltaire, and that she had 
accomplished what she intended.’ 

The best proof, perhaps, of this, 
was Voltaire’s mortification, which, 
though he affected indifference, 
oozed out in his Lettre & ? Académie 


francaise, Aug. 25, 1776, where he 


avails himself of the opportunity 
to talk at his critic with unmistak- 
able dissatisfaction at the result of 
her remarks. 

Indeed, he never forgave her, 
though he had been previously 
acquainted with her when in Eng- 
land, and never after heard her 
name mentioned without adding 
some ridicule or abuse of her. 

In repartee, however, it seems 
she was not an unequal match, for 
when at Paris in 1776, being told 
at table that Voltaire had said, 
‘There was no matter for surprise 
that a pearl should be found here 
and there in Shakespeare’s énorme 


fumier, she replied that, ‘It was 


nevertheless to Shakespeare’s fumier 
that Voltaire was indebted for his 
best corn.’ 

Madame Necker says Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s visit to Paris seemed to have 
been made on purpose to defend her 
Essay from the reprisals of Voltaire 
and his partisans, ‘ qui accablaien: 
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cet auteur de mauvaises plaisante- 
ries, et vous sentez qu’il en tombe 
quelques-unes 4 droite et 4 gauche 
sur son adoratrice. Malgré cela, 
tout le monde rend justice a l’esprit, 
aux lumiéres et 4 l’honnéteté de 
Madame Montagu... . Elle fait,’ 
she adds, ‘des efforts inouis pour 
s’exprimer en Francais.’ 

Lady Elizabeth Compton, when 
at Florence, having presented a 
copy of the Essay to Lorenzo Pig- 
notti on behalf of the authoress, 
he addressed to Mrs. Montagu a 
complimentary poem, published at 
Florence in 1779, and in the dedica- 
tion he expresses his gratification at 
receiving the gift. 

One result of the publication of 
Mrs. Montagu’s Essay, was to call 
the attention of the Continental 


literary world to the works of 
Shakespeare, which were singularly 
little known before, beyond our 
shores, and through them to Eng- 
lish literature generally. A complete 
French translation of Shakespeare’s 


plays immediately followed the 
publication of Mrs. Montagu’s Es- 
say. This translation was eagerly 
read, and, at all events, served to 
satisfy Continental beauz-esprits of 
the truth of what Mrs. Montagu had 
asserted—either that Voltaire did 
not apprehend the language of the 
author, or that he wilfully misre- 
presented his meaning—a dilemma 
from which it was not easy for him 
to extricate himself. 

Mrs. Carter, it appears, was in 
the secret of Mrs. Montagu’s Essay 
from the first, but was the only one, 
even of her most intimate acquaint- 
ances, admitted to her confidence 
in this matter. She even looked 
over the MSS. in order to cor- 


rect any trifling inaccuracies of 


diction or punctuation which might 
have escaped the ‘ingenious and 
elegant writer.’ ‘The world in- 
deed,’ writes Mrs. Pennington, ‘ un- 
willing to believe that a woman 
of fashion, gay and admired as was 
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Mrs. Montagu, could be capable of 
producing so rare and able a piece 
of criticism, gave the credit of it to 
Mrs. Carter;’ and it appears that 
although this Essay was so widely 
circulated throughout the literary 
society, not only of England, but of 
the Continent—for it was trans- 
lated into several languages and 
universally admired—no one of the 
public was really aware from whose 
brain it had emanated. 

Mrs. Carter writes thus to Mrs. 
Montagu on the subject: ‘As 
my brother is an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Shakespeare, you will 
imagine I was impatient for him to 
read. your Essay; pray applaud the 
fortitude of my virtue, which held 
out against all the commendations 
he bestowed on it without attempt. 
ing the smallest guess at the author, 
whom I suffered him to characterise 
as he and him with most exemplary 
acquiescence, whilst inwardly wild 
to oppose such an injury. . 

I believe I told you how much the 
Douglases were charmed with it; 
also Mrs. Pennington. . . 
holds it very monstrous, that when 
I heard her so strongly commend it 
I would not give her the pleasure 
of hearing by whom it was writ. 
Indeed, it seems to me downright 
affectation to conceal it any longer. 

. It gives me great pleasure that 
it was at first a secret, as it helped 
you to that unprejudiced applause 
of the work which it might have 
been difficult to separate from a 
regard to the author. . Lhada 
letter from Mrs. Howe, who men- 
tions the general admiration be- 
stowed on the work by all she has 
heard name it, and adds that no one 
she has met with has discovered 
the author. How can people be so 
dull!’ 

Sir Joshua’s opinion of Mrs. 
Montagu’s Essay was favourable 
from the first, though at the time 
he read it, all he knew of its 
authorship’ was that it was the pro- 
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duction of one of our most eminent 
literati, yet at the same time con- 
tained self-evident proof that the 
writer did not know the Greek 
tragedies in the original. 

‘Johnson,’ says Boswell, ‘ won- 
dered how Sir Joshua could admire 
it;? and on a subsequent occasion, 
at the table of the latter, he seems 
to have been animated by the same 
spirit when, on its being related 
that Mrs. Montagu, in the excess 
of her admiration “for the author of a 
modern tragedy—whom Croker sup- 
poses to have been probably Jephson, 
author of Braganza—hadexclaimed, 
‘I tremble for Shakespeare,’ he 
said, ‘ When Shakespeare has Jeph- 
son for his rival, and Mrs. Montagu 
for his advocate, he is in a bad case 
indeed.’ 

Fifteen years later we find John- 
son in better humour with Mrs. 
Montagu, though we have reason to 
suppose there was no very amicable 
feeling between them. He had 


been descanting on the charm of 


such society as that of three ladies 
he had met the previous day at din- 
ner at Mrs. Garrick’s—Mrs. Carter, 
Hannah More, and Fanny Burney. 
‘Three such women,’ he affirmed, 

‘were not to be found. A four th 
there was, to wit, Mrs. Lennox, who 
was superior to them all.’ 

Boswell: ‘What, sir! had you 
them all to yourself ?’ 

Johnson: *I had them all, as 
much as they were to be had.’ 

Boswell: * Might not Mrs. Mon- 

tagu have made a fifth ?’ 
‘Sir, Mrs. Montagu 
does not make a trade of her wit, 
but Mrs. Montagu is a very extra- 
ordinary woman. She has a con- 
stant stream of conversation, and it 
is always impregnated ; it always 
has meaning.’ 

It was the tone adopted by 
Johnson in his Life of Lord Lyttleton 
that gave umbrage to Mrs. Montagu. 
Before sending his MS. to the press 
Johnson submitted it to Mrs. Mon- 
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tagu, ‘ who,’ says Mrs. Rose, ‘ was 
much dissatisfied with it, consider- 
ing her friend in every way under- 
rated; but the Doctor made no 
alteration. When,’ continues this 
lady, ‘ he subsequently made one of 
a party at Mrs. Montagu’s he ad- 
dressed his hostess twice or three 
times after dinner with a view to 
engage her in conversation. Receiv- 
ing each time only cold and brief 
answers, he said in a low voice to 
General Paoli, who sat next him, 
and who told me the story, “You 
see, sir, I am no longer the man for 
Mrs. Montagu.”’ Mrs. Montagu, 
however, was just towards her con- 
temporary, and once observed, in 
the hearing of Mrs. Piozzi, that, 
‘Were an angel to give the impri- 
matur, Dr. Johnson’s works were 
among the very few which would 
not need to be lessened by a line.’ 

Mrs. Montagu obtained, among 
her intimates, the nickname of 
‘Fidget,’ though why this name 
was given her does not seem clear. 
However, it was necessary to em- 
ploy some distinctive appellation for 
her, as there was another Mrs. 
Montagu in the Blue Stocking 
coterie, with whom she is frequent- 
ly confounded. 


PART II. 
Nulla venenato littera mista joco est. 
Ov. Trist. 


BI0GRAPHERS may supply a minutely 


detailed account of those whose 
lives they are transmitting, but it 
can scarcely fail to be tinted, if not 
coloured, by their own views, pre- 
judices, or imagination. 

If we would” possess ourselves of 
the genuine character of one whose 
history we think worth studying, 
we shall find the surest key to it in 
the unguarded pages of his or her 
epistolary correspondence. In that 
of Mrs. Montagu, collected and ar- 
ranged by her nephew and executor, 
Mr. Matthew Montagu, we are sup- 
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plied with a valuable auxiliary. Of 
the four volumes into which it has 
been compressed, the first two con- 
tain her earlier effusions, beginning 
with the natural and unstudied 
communications of early girlhood, 
mostly addressed to her intimate 
friend, four years her senior, the 
Duchess of Portland. Few young 
girls of fourteen have indited such 
letters, though as regards style or 
grammatical correctness we are far 
from offering them as models ; still, 
even in this respect, they are very 
superior to those of most, even ma- 
ture, writers of that time. Their 
charm lies in the vivacity and aban- 
don, the flow and facility, the dash 
and spirit, with which the youthful 
writer expresses herself; while the 
good sense which characterises her 
remarks, the evidences not only of 
reflection and judgment, but of re- 
finement and savoir vivre, which 
even thus early distinguish them, 
at once surprise and delight. 

It was at alater period that Mrs. 
Montagu acquired, together with a 
larger share of discretion, and a 
laudable reticence of that satirical 
spirit natural to her quick and 
brilliant imagination, the dignity 
and elegance of diction which chal- 
lenged the admiration of her con- 
temporaries. If modern taste dis- 
covers to us that she was not 
altogether exempt from the man- 
nerism of her times, it is never of- 
fended by the smallest approach to 
coarseness, or even to those free- 
doms of speech which disfigure the 
works of the last century. But that 
which most of all draws us to her, 
is her well-defined and practical ap- 
preciation of the position, the duties, 
the capabilities and the reserva- 
tions of her sex; her nice discern- 
ment of the limits which, as a 
woman, she was called on to ap- 
proach, but beyond which she was 
bound not to venture—of that deli- 
cate line which divides the sublime 
from the ridiculous, and the femi- 
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nine instinct which withheld her 
from ever overstepping it. 

It was this which gave a name- 
less grace to all she did, so that she 
always comes before us feeling, 
thinking, speaking, acting, writing 
as a@ woman; and whether in the 
character of daughter, sister, wife, 
mother or friend, attained, without 
appearing even to aim at it, that 
standard of perfection which is 
in the power of every woman, and 
should constitute her chief social 
preoccupation. 

In her day, it is true, woman 
was still the divinity of man; she 
had not yet, in becoming his rival, 
swept away every chivalrous senti- 
ment: womanly tact still survived 
to whisper that her strength lay in 
the just recognition of her depen- 
dence, and that, content with the 
conscientious performance of sup- 
plementary but not less important 
duties, she was destined to form an 
harmonious whole, and thusto attain 
her highest glory as the ‘help-mate’ 
of man. Mrs. Montagu was too in- 
telligent to abandon the substance 
while grasping at the shadow, and 
to exchange the triumph of com- 
manding a willing homage for the 
struggle of contention for an impos- 
sible andundesirable equality. Mrs. 
Montagu’s correspondence contains 
numerous papers—nay, many entire 
letters—worthy of the study of her 
great-grand-daughters, whom we 
gladly refer to the volumes which 
contain them. We must content 
ourselves with extracting a single 
one from the earlier series, selected 
because eminently characteristic of 
the moral qualities of the writer. 
If, as we have surmised, our fami- 
liar correspondence is a valuable 
exponent of individual character, it 
is because in every life there must 
be circumstances which render the 
writer’s own description of them 
and of their effects a crucial test. 
The letter in question was written 
in the unconstrained trustfalness 
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of intimate friendship ten days 
after the sudden death of an only 
infant. 

We can better appreciate the 
genuine and unobtrusive piety, the 
dutiful resignation and calm dig- 
nity, with which she received this 
cruel blow, if we refer to a previous 
letter to the Dachess of Portland, 
and also to another addressed to 
Mr. Donellan one short month 
before, wherein she speaks of the 
boy in language testifying to the 
depth of her maternal solicitude, 
and to the conscientious recognition 
of responsibilities she has accepted, 
not without profound reflection on 
the part she thinks she will have to 
take in his coming life. ‘ My little 
boy,’ she writes, ‘ will cost me a 
sigh at parting; it is a great plea- 
sure to see him gathering strength 
every day, and, I hope, making a 
provision of health for years to 
come. And again: ‘ Twenty-two 
years and ten months ago, I was 
just the age my son is now; as his 
way through life will lie through 
the high roads of ambition and 
pleasure, he will hardly pass thus 
unscathed, but I hope will arrive 
a better informed traveller than 
I have, through my little private 
path. His account will consist 
of many items; God grant the 
balance may be right! I would 
have him think joy is for the pure 
in heart, and not recklessly sacrifice 
the smallest portion of his integrity 
in hope of making large amends by 
deeds of estimation ; but this is the 
foible of his sex, and a man thinks 
it no more necessary to be as inno- 
cent as a woman than to be as fair. 
Poor little man, may Heaven protect 
him! I wish he may be of as con- 
tented a spirit as his mother at the 
same age, and that his cheerfulness 
may arise not from love of himself, 
but from being worthy to possess 
many good and virtuous friends.’ 
Thirty days later, she addresses the 
following to the Duchess of Port- 
land ; 
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Allerthorp: Sept. 16, 1744. 

I am much obliged to my dear friend 
for her tender concern ; I would have wrote 
you before, but I could not command my 
thoughts so as to write what might be 
understood. I am well enough as to 
health of body, but, God knows, the sick- 
ness of the soul is far worse; however, as 
so many good friends interest themselves 
for me, Iam glad I am not ill. I know it 
is my duty to be resigned and to submit; 
many far better than I am have been as 
unfortunate. 

I hope time will bring me comfort ; I will 
assist it with my best endeavours; it is in 
affliction like mine that reason ought to 
exert itself, or one must fall beneath the 
stroke. I apply myself to reading as much 
as I can, and I find it does me service. 
Poor Mr. Montagu shows me an example 
of patience and fortitude, though un- 
doubtedly he feels as much sorrow as I 
ean, for he loved our child as mueh as a 
parent could. I am deeply moved by your 
wishing yourself with so unhappy a com- 
panion; your conversation would be a cor- 
dial to my spirits, but I should fear being 
otherwise to yours. 

Adieu. Think of me as seldom as you 
can; and when you do, remember I am 
patient, and hope that the same Providence 
which snatched from me this dear blessing 
may bestowothers ; if not, I will endeavour 
to be content if I may not be happy. 
Heaven preserve you and your dear precious 
babes; thank God you are far from my 
misfortune, and can hardly fear to be bereft 
of all. 

Iam, 
Ever your Grace’s most affectionate 


E. M. 


We do not offer this as an 
elegantly expressed, or even a well- 
written literary specimen, but as 
an indication of the true character 
of the writer—as the letter of a 
woman of thought, though only 
twenty-three, and above all of feel- 
ing, and valuable for its very sim- 
plicity and naturalness; the total 
absence, not only of all cant, but of 
the conventional phrases with 
which letters are usually filled up 
at such moments, when it is so diffi- 
cult to write at all; and the implied 
evidence of a well-balanced mind. 
The tone that pervades it is touching 
in the extreme. 

Mrs. Montagu’s later correspon- 
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dence. shows her to us always in 
the admirable light of a woman 
capable of self-control, and showing 
the soundness of her sense by her 
subjugation of a natural propensity 
to satire. 

‘Rarer than the Phoenix,’ says 
De Quincey, ‘is the virtuous man 
who will consent to withhold a 
prosperous anecdote because it is a 
lie.’ 

Rarer still, we venture to think, 
is the gentle-hearted woman who, 
worshipped for the readiness of her 
wit, prefers to forego a brilliant 
remark because it may wound even 
an absent acquaintance. 

Yet, notwithstanding this cre- 
ditable forbearance, there is scarcely 
a letter without zest and point, 
unless it be those conspicuous for 
well-digested and tersely-expressed 
moral reflections. 

In one, dated Tunbridge Wells, a 
very favourite resort of Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s, and to the salubrity of which 
place she considered she owed her 
recovery from a serious illness and 
ultimate prolongation of life, she 
gives a most amusing and graphic 
account of an excursion to the ruins 
of Tunbridge Castle in company 
with the author of the Nighi 
Thoughts. 

In 1761 this correspondence 
ceases with a letter addressed to 
Mrs. Carter, and giving a lively and 
interesting description of the ‘ coro- 
nation of the young king,’ George 
IIl. 

It was in 1775 that Mrs. Mon- 
tagu lost her husband, and we 
gather from the correspondence of 
her friends, at the time, that she 
mourned him sincerely; but we 
find no letters of her own of that 
date to transmit to us the reflections 
to which so severe a loss must have 
given rise in a mind like hers. 

A few days before his death, 
namely, on May 8, 1775, Mrs. 
Chapone writes to Mrs. Delany : 

* Poor Mrs. Montagu is in a most 
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distressful situation. Mr. Montagu 
is in the last stage, but instead of 
sinking easily, as might have been 
expected from so long and gradual 
a decline, he suffers a great struggle, 
and has a fever attended with de- 
liriums which are most dreadfully 
affecting to Mrs. Montagu. 

‘If this sad scene should con- 
tinue, I tremble for the effects of it 
on her tender frame ; but I think it 
must very soon have an end, and 
she will then reconcile herself to a 
loss so long expected, though I 
doubt not she will feel it very sin- 
cerely. 

‘He is entitled to her highest es- 
teem and gratitude, and, I believe, 
possesses both.’ 

There is no doubt these senti- 
ments were fully reciprocated by 
her husband. 

He was much older than his 
wife ; but the letters which passed 
between them suffice to show how 
truly she was attached to him, how 
entirely she appreciated his admi- 
rable qualities, and how exemplary 
a wife she proved to him. He, on 
his part, showed the great affection 
and esteem he entertained for her 
by leaving her the sole disposal of 
his large fortune, with the exception 
of a few legacies, the largest of 
these being 1,000l. to his nearest 
relative, Lord Sandwich. 

This nobleman behaved with great 
generosity and dignity on the open- 
ing of the will, at which he was 
present; for although it had been 
generally expected that, apart from 
a life-interest to the widow, he 
would have inherited his kinsman’s 
property, he was the first to express 
his satisfaction at this flattering 
proof of Mr. Montagu’s affection 
for his wife. 

Mrs. Delany, writing to the 
Rev. John Dewer on May 26, 1775, 
says : 

‘Mr. Edward Montagu is dead. 
He has left his widow everything, 
real and personal estate for ever, 
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only charging it with a legacy of 
3,000. If her heart proves as good 
as her head she may do abundance 
of good; her possessions are very 
great.’ 

We do not find any mention made 
of the ultimate disposal of this noble 
fortune, nor can we trace out a pro- 
portionate amount of charitable 
deeds for which it served, but we 
now and then discover unobtrusive 
facts, such as Mrs. Montagu’s gene- 
rosity to the sweeps, and the ready 
assistance she afforded to literary 
persons (among whom was Dr. 
Beattie) and others when in dis- 
tress, which lead us to the belief 
that one so uniformly considerate 
and thoughtful could not have been 
unmindful of the necessities of 
others. 

One of the first uses she made 
of her wealth was to settle on 
Mrs. Elizabeth Carter one hundred 
pounds a year; and as with the 
gift she imposed the express con- 
dition that this instance of her 
liberality should be kept secret, 
there can be little doubt that she 
conferred many other benevo- 
lent favours which remained un- 
known. 

Forming our opinion of Mrs. 
Montagu on what she unconsciously 
reveals to us of herself in her corre- 
spondence—in which, by a singular 
and most refreshing contrast with 
the letters and autobiography of 
‘Fanny Burney,’ self is never ob- 
truded—we are irresistibly drawn 
to her, and involuntarily accord 
her our admiration and esteem. 
This impression is confirmed by 
the perusal of letters addressed to 
Mrs. Montagu by her intimate 
female friends, the Duchess of 
Portland, Mrs. Donellan, Mrs. De- 
lany, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Carter, 
and many others, and by such men 
as Gilbert West, Lord Lyttleton, 
Johnson, Young, &c. 

Speaking of Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Pendarves says : 
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‘, . . Fidget is a most entertain. 
ing creature; but as I believe you 
are better acquainted with her than 
Tam, I shall not attempt her por- 
trait ; she would prove too difficult 
a task for my pen as well as pencil ; 
for there are some delicate touches 
that would foil the skill of a much 
abler artist than I pretend to 
Ga es 

We have already remarked on 
the great favour with which Mrs. 
Montagu regarded ‘Tunbridge 
Wells, and the strong faith she 
entertained in the efficacy of its 
waters. She appears to have visited 
this place very frequently, and to 
have greatly enjoyed the society 
which assembled there. Tunbridge 
Wells at that time was just coming 
into vogue as a fashionable water- 
ing-place, and soon became, not 
only the rendezvous of persons of 
rank and eminence, but the resort 
of would-be fashionables and push- 
ing parvenus, who, following in 
the wake of good society, hoped 
to force their way into its precincts 
by thus surprising it during its 
unconventional and unguarded dé- 
lassements. This proceeding on their 
part is frequently animadverted on 
in Mrs. Montagu’s letters, and the 
observations she makes serve to 
show how closely the vices and 
follies of past times resemble those 
of our own, and that, placed in 
similar circumstances, human na- 
ture proves always the same. 

Mention is made in Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s, as well as in Mrs. Carter’s 
correspondence, of a very pleasant 
tour through Sussex, accomplished 
by these two ladies on one of the 
occasions when they made Tun- 
bridge Wells their head-quarters ; 
but a much more interesting and 
telling episode was the ‘ Continental 
journey ’ planned and performed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Carter, 
and the Marquis of Bath, partly for 
pleasure, partly for the health of 
the latter, who had been recom- 
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mended by his physicians to drink 
the waters of the Spa springs. Dr. 
Douglas, afterwards Bishop of 
Salisbury, the learned and well- 
known detector of literary forgeries, 
then chaplain to Lord Bath, his 
intimate friend, was of the party, 
and they started on this formidable 
expedition in the summer of the 
year 1763, just after the signing of 
the treaty of peace. 

‘Lord Bath and Mrs. Montagu 
had their separate suites and estab- 
lishments, though they travelled to- 
gether; and when one house was 
not sufficiently large to contain both 
families, Mrs. Carter was always 
with Mrs. Montagu, but they 
always dined together at the table 
of Lord Bath, . . . 

‘They landed at Calais on June 
4, 1763, and reached Dover on 
their return on September 19 of 
the same year. They went first to 
Spa, and after a short tour in Ger- 
many proceeded down the Rhine 
to Holland; and thence through 
Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, and Dun- 
kirk to Calais again.’ 

To ourselves, to whom such a 
trifling little tour as this represents 
a summer week’s excursion, the 
recital of the laborious efforts that 
it occasioned this illustrious party 
a century ago is rather amus- 
ing, and at the same time full of 
interest ; there is, moreover, to be 
found in Mrs. Carter’s letters, de- 
scriptive of its incidents, a great deal 
that is eminently suggestive. 

While, with the superiority of 
modern inventions before our eyes, 
we smile at those obstacles and 
difficulties of travel which we can 
readily imagine, but have seldom 
practically experienced, we cannot 
but admit that they were attended 
with compensations which gave to 
travelling that peculier charm of 
adventure now fast disappearing. 

The travelling expeditions of well- 
to-do modern tourists—unless they 
can summon the courage to face un- 
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known risks, and take the trouble 
to search out unfrequented tracks 

—are daily becoming more flat and 
uninteresting. The progress of 
private individuals is now like the 
progress of sovereigns, it is a mere 
removal from one palace to another, 
accompanied by all the superfluous 
luxuries of home, without variety, 
without novelty, without change. 
Railway locomotion is everywhere 
the same; the characteristic, hos- 
pitable provincial inn is discarded ; 
hotels are all alike; obsequious 
waiters and sophisticated cham- 
bermaids, all cut out on one 
pattern, are ready to forestall your 
cultivated wants, and reply in any 
language in which you are pleased 
to address them; the picturesque 
old nooks and corners disappear, 
despite their historical associations 
and wsthetical attractions, to give 
place tosmart priggish-looking rows 
and terraces and boulevards adapted 
to the notions of the day ; in short, 
Progress, at once the friend and 
foe of society, the destroyer and 
re-creator, the improver and dete- 
riorator, the beautifier and defacer, 
the bane and antidote, has levelled 
all things at home and abroad, and 
while conferring on mankind un- 
speakable boons, has swept away all 
the poetry of existence. 

It is this, perhaps, that makes us 
linger over the detail of such letters 
as these, dated respectively from the 
localities we have enumerated—all 
familiar to our readers, but under 
another aspect. As we read, we 

sigh for the departed days, of which 
we can just remember the latest, 
when the quaint old towns of French 
and Flemish Flanders were a day’s 
journey or more apart, albeit the 
caléches we travelled in, reminding 
us of Gil Blas or Sterne’s Senti- 
mental Journey, were worn, dis- 
figured and crazy, the cattle no 
better than cart-horses, and the 
tackle connecting them with the ve- 
hicle consisted of knotted ropes ! 
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What would you have? In 1763 
‘the Empress-Queen travelled with 
no other equipage.’ 

We realise the picture called up, 
as we read that ‘for the last fifty 
miles the roads have been bordered 
with very fine trees, looking like an 
interminable avenue to an imagin- 
ary great house;’ but we cannot 
share Mrs. Carter’s admiration for 
the ‘ prospects on each side,’ which, 
with the best will in the world, we 
never could consider ‘extremely 
beautiful,’ between Lille and Ghent! 
Still we confess that, without being 
beautiful, even this was interesting : 
there was something new in those 
days in every object one passed ; 
something wholly un-English in the 
primitive hamlets, the sequestered 
farm-houses, the roadside smithy, 
the village inn exhibiting a MS. 
notice to the effect that Hier ver- 
koopt men drank, and intimating by 
some ingenious signboard that there 
was lodging for man and _ beast. 
In those days we had leisure to 
study the appearance and de- 
meanour, the habits and customs, 
of the inhabitants : the female field- 
labourers; the half-clad children 
with tanned faces and bleached 
hair; the swathed infants bound to 
a coffin-shaped board and hung up 
within or without the cabin; the de- 
jected horses and lean kine ; the me- 
ditative cats and flattened pigs ; the 
simple village church ; the garlanded 
cemetery ; the antique draw-well; 
in short, the harvest of new ideas 
we were wont to cull as we 
jogged along in those days of lei- 
surely travelling would be endless. 
Then there was a pleasure in reach- 
ing our journey’s end wholesomely 
tired and ready to be satisfied with 
food and accommodation every item 
of which came to us with the re- 
freshing charm of novelty. Alas! 
what has railway travelling, what 
have the levelling facilities of 
intercommunication given us in 
exchange for all this? Mrs. Carter 
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and her companions describe their 
accidents and adventures in the true 
spirit of travellers, illustrating 
Seneca’s assertion— 


Quod fuit durum pati 
Meminisse dulce est. 


Their ‘equipages consisted of a 
coach, a vis-d-vis, a post-chaise, ae 
a chasse-marine, with ten or twelve 
outriders!’ O ye gods and little 
fishes! What a cavalcade where- 
with to enter a small old Flemish 
city, reposing beneath the shadow 
of its mediwval traditions, and 
made up of 


. . 


- Many a street 
Whence busy life hath fled, 

Where without hurry noiseless feet 
The grass-grown pavement tread. 


‘When about eighteen miles out of 
the town, my Lord Bath’s coach 
lost one of its hind wheels, and it 
was above two hours before it could 
be repaired: after this the road 
became so rugged that we could 
only move slowly, and there was 
little hope of arriving here by day- 
light, which was much to be 
wished in this lawless, undisciplined 
country a 

It appears that the rate of tra- 
velling on which they reckoned 
was sixty miles in fourteen hours, 
so that they left Brussels at six 
A.M. in order to reach Liége for a 
late supper. But later on they ‘set 
out from Liége before nine in the 
morning, and did not reach Spa 
till six in the evening, a distance 
of one-and-twenty miles, and such 
a road as I never passed before, and 
never desire to pass again after I 
have returned by it; it is a wild 
region of precipices, and there are 
hills to which Clifton is a mere 
plaything.” . . . ‘At the foot of 
a beautifully romantic hill, a mile 
from Spa, is a river about which 
our people were a little wneasy, 
as it is sometimes impassable; but 
it proved to be nothing at all. All 
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our carriages held out very well, 
except the chasse-marine, which 
was overturned; . . . nobody, 
however, was hurt, though it con- 
tained a gun which was deeply 
loaded, and broke to pieces by the 
overthrow ; this, however, did not 
go off’ There is a pardonable 
Ceo (indicative of the state of 
the times) to indulge in the marvels 
of travellers’ tales throughout these 
letters, as owr readers will perceive; 
hers probably didnot. ‘ At length,’ 
she writes (June 17, 1763), ‘I 
have the pleasure of acquainting 
you, that after ten days’ journeying 
our travels are finished, and we are 
arrived, thank God! safe and well 
at Spa: . . . the roads are 
very rough, but the prospect on 
all sides is in the highest style of 
savage beauty’! 

Throughout this correspondence 
we are forcibly struck by the com- 
mon-place nature of Mrs. Carter’s 
observations, as well as of her 
style, and more particularly by the 
disappointing narrowness of her 
ideas ; we are continually surprised 
at the disagreeable flippancy she 
displays, and her apparently uncon- 
scious self-confidence in treating of 
matters of which she is obviously 
ignorant ; this would be amusing in 
a boarding-school miss, but we do 
not look for it from a mind matured 
by study and experience of the 
world. 

Mrs. Carter was unquestionably 
a learned woman: so apt a scholar 
was she, that—albeit disdaining the 
intricacies of the Greek grammar— 
two years’ assiduous labour sufficed 
to make her a Grecian of note; 
but, alas! all this time her know- 
ledge of men and things seems 
to “have suffered woefully from 
her classical preoccupations; and 
we consequently find her compla- 
cently making the most erroneous 
statements, and forming the most 
superficial judgments. ‘As we read 
on, we feel that, if Mrs. Carter 
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ought to have been, she certainly 
was not in advance of her age. 

Few women, probably, could 
have produced her translation of 
Epictetus—a tout seigneur tout 
honneur—at the same time, any 
man, woman, or child could have 
written her letters. Interesting 
they unquestionably are for the 
pictures they give us of the times, 
the persons and places they intro. 
duce ; but not one broad sentiment, 
not one original or independent 
observation, not one instructive or 
thoughtful suggestion, do they con- 
tain. In this respect how widely 
different, how vastly superior, do 
we find Mrs. Montagu; Johnson’s 
tersely expressed appreciation of 
her is fairly earned; her letters, 
like ‘ her conversation,’ are ‘always 
impregnated.’ 

To return to Mrs. Carter’s ac- 
count of their foreign tour. 

‘We all dined on Sunday at 
twelve o’clock,’ she says, ‘ with the 
Prince-Bishop of Augsburg. The 
company were Lord Bath, Mr, and 
Mrs. Montagu and the rest of our 
party, Lord and Lady Robert Bertie, 
a Russian ambassador, and some 
others. His highness,’ she approv- 
ingly proceeds, ‘is extremely well- 
bred and obliging, and looks like 
a very quiet, good kind of man, but 
had nothing of an episcopal appear- 
ance in his dress.’ 

There would be much to say 
about Mrs. Carter’s style, which is 
certainly not elegant, or even scho- 
larly, but it is comprehensible; we 
therefore pass on. 

‘He was in a blossom-coloured 
coat, with an embroidered star on 
his breast, and a diamond cross, 
but (!) his behaviour is extremely 
ae 

Mrs. Carter seems to imagine that 
a foreign Catholic prince-bishop 
must necessarily be an ogre. We 
recall the valued honour we once 
enjoyed of dining with the Prince- 
Primate of Hungary in his pic- 
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turesque old palace at Gran, and 
never remember to have been in 
more agreeable, more learned, or 
more polished society, and yet it 
did not surprise us in the least. 

“—s ‘And it seems,’ con- 
tinues Mrs. Carter, ‘as soon as his 
guests are withdrawn, he always 
reads prayers by himself.” 

Doubtless the good prelate availed 
himself of the opportunity to say 
his office. 

‘His highness,’ it appears, ‘ kept 
open house during his stay at Spa, 
and invited all the visitors to his 
table.’ They were all apparently of 
the upper ranks, though of various 
nationalities, and among them 
princes of the blood and ambas- 
sadors, who thus dined with him in 
turns, so that Mr. and Mrs. Mon- 
tagu and their party, including Mrs. 
Carter, were frequent guests at his 
princely board. 

Mrs. Carter recognises the liber- 
ality and hospitality of this pro- 
ceeding, but she does not seem to 
have been in any way exempt from 
the narrow prejudices and limited 
views of her untravelled genera- 
tion: she carried abroad, made no 
attempt to investigate or throw off 
while away, and brought back 
with her intact, such popular no- 
tions of Continental customs as 
then prevailed among her country- 
men. 

Speaking of the venerable and 
benevolent entertainer, she says: 

‘I do not know whether his 
talents be of the most shining kind, 
like his diamonds ; but there is so 
much good nature, and such a per- 
fect decorum in his whole behaviour, 
as renders him a very respectable 
character: in his religion, such as 
it is, I believe him perfectly sin- 
cere.’ 

On one ‘occasion, when she had 
sauntered into a cathedral, she 
hustled out again, from ‘ an appre- 
hension that, as far as the guide 
could be understood, there was 
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going to be an elevation of the 
Hostia.’ 

Yet she admits, speaking of the 
interior of another church, that ‘ it 
was very fine, and the dim religious 
light added to the solemnity of the 
building ;” and that ‘the meeting, 
at several parts of the church, with 
people singly praying, with every 
appearance of seriousness and devo- 
tion, was inexpressibly striking and 
affecting. Nothing,’ she continues, 
‘could have prevented me from 
falling down on my knees, but the 
dread of appearing to worship 
painting and sculpture.’ 

She remarks rightly on the little 
inconsiderable town of Jiilich, for- 
merly the halting place between 
Aix and Cologne: 

‘I believe it is well fortified ; but 
such a poor, dirty, insignificant 


little place, that nothing but the sa- 
gacity of ambition could have dis- 
covered it was worth contending 
for.’ 


Our own experience of this place, 


fourscore years later, does not enable 
us to record much progress in the 
civilisation of its inhabitants. It 
was in the year 1839 that, travelling 
in a private caléche, we halted at 
Jiilich to change horses. The inn 
at which we alighted was more ab- 
ject and repulsive than any roadside 
and when 
the landlady came for orders as to 
what she should provide for us, we 
almost shuddered at the question. 
There was only one article of con- 
sumption it was possible to recon- 
cile oneself to in such a place ; con- 
sequently, being a party of four, we 
ordered a couple of dozen of eggs 
ad la coque. The old woman dis- 
appeared, and was so long that it 
was evident that there must be 
some ‘terrible news’ looming in the 
distance ; and so, indeed, it proved, 
for when she at last returned, it was 
to inform us, with a doleful face, 
that there was not an egg in the 
place. A large basket had arrived 
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that very morning, but the servant 
had sat down on the basket and 
smashed every one! So we went 
on in a state of starvation. After 
all, the new methods of travelling 
have their advantages ! 

Of the Dutch, Mrs. Carter says: 
‘The people are without movement, 
either in their limbs or features ; 
and Mrs. Montagu declares she 
never had an complete idea of what 
was meant by stock still till she came 
to Holland.’ 

Both Lord Bath and Mrs. Mon- 
tagu found their health greatly im- 
proved by their visit to Spa, and 
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the course of waters they had 
undergone there; and doubtless 
the entire change of such a trip 
contributed its share to the benefits 
derived. 

It was not long after, however, 
that Mrs. Montagu had to endure 
the grief of losing ber old and 
valued friend, the Marquis of Bath, 
a loss she felt very deeply; for Mrs. 
Montagu was warm in her friend- 
ships, and had been on intimate 
terms with this venerable noble- 
man, who shared many of her 
tastes. 

(To be continued.) 
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BY 


CHAPTER XII, 


HE soup was tasteless, the claret 
tart, even the exhilarating na- 
tive beverage was poison to me, 
thatevening. Irresolute and miser- 
able, I sat down to a cheerless and 
silent meal, and afterwards in the 
same dismal mood crept away to 
anearly couch. Through the night 
it rained, hurricaned; sashes rattled; 
the chimney smoked ; a lobby-door 
was ajar, and kept banging to and 
fro. In the morning I felt a return 
of rheumatism in my susceptible 
shoulder, and had a downright 
shivering fit on discovering a letter 
from Canon Ingomar lying on the 
breakfast table. 

The Canon wrote well and to the 
point; the case which his letter 
made was clear and not illogical. 
Absence from the deputation might 
be regarded as a wavering in my 
political faith, and be made use of 
by political enemies—would perhaps 
lead to an indignation meeting of 
the constituents. A forced resig- 
nation might be the issue of it; at 
any rate it would give scandal and 
bad example. So the simplest plan 
was to sacrifice every other con- 
sideration and go. That was the con- 
clusion as well as substance of the 
Canon’s exhortation—I was to qo. 

‘Exactly as if I were part of his 
property ; I am to go because he 
has decreed it !’ I exclaimed, walk- 
ing to and fro, to quicken my rising 
anger to boiling point. 

. Indignation. meeting! Let it 
flare up if it will. Let them ar- 
range this Education Question as 
they will. Let those whom it di- 
rectly concerns look after it; in 


future I shall attend to my own 
concerns, 
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‘This question certainly does not 
regard me, and I am determined 
that it shall not, as Dudgeon says ; 
I'll not be compromised. The old 
rascal was right. Once a man be- 
comes the tool of a party, involves 
himself in the intrigues of a clique, 
*tis all over with his peace of mind, 
his independence of action, his free- 
dom as a man. I refuse to be 
ordered about by letter or by tele- 
gram. I will not goto London. I 
shall write to Dudgeon to say that 
I am definitively on with hime and 
the Duke, and off with my evil 
genius Canon Ingomar.’ 

As the iron was hot within me, 
and as writing materials were op- 
portunely at hand, I turned to com- 
pose a note for the attorney; it was 
necessary that he should be at once 
informed of my determination. 

But the interview of yesterday 
had somewhat complicated our re- 
lations, and I found on trial that a 
line to Dudgeon was not such a 
simple affair. Perhaps by some in- 
discreet sentence I might afford him 
an opportunity of breaking off with 
me altogether if he were inclined 
to do so, and I had an instinctive 
feeling that he might be; perhaps 
I was going to provide him with 
an opportunity of doing so by writ- 
ing at all, construct the very thing he 
required—a loop-hole, an easy aper- 
ture by which to escape from hav- 
ing anything to do with me. In 
fine, the very difficulty of select- 
ing a proper form of address led 
me unconsciously to turn the whole 
question over again from the be- 
ginning. 

Indecision is the failing of my un- 
happy character; I am easily headed 
hack from a purpose by finding ob- 
stacles in front; it is not in my na- 
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ture to go smashing through things 
rashly, but rather to pass humbly 
round the corner when brought to 
by an impediment. The artful 
form in which the doubt sug- 
gested itself now resulted in plung- 
ing me presently back into an 
extreme state of inward confusion. 
‘If I cannot come to a proper 
understanding with Dudgeon, there 
is then apparently little sense in 
quarrelling with the Canon also.’ 
This was the shape of the question 
by which I was so closely pressed : 
‘If you have no object to serve by 
staying, clearly the wisest course is 
to comply with the desire of your 
patron and go.’ 

As I sat puzzling over the matter, 
the waiter entered with a letter. 
The whole difficulty was solved at 
once then ; my mind was reduced to 
a perfect blank, as if a sponge had 
been passed swifly over it. Itwasa 
note from Dudgeon—short, concise, 
clear, and slightly hypocritical in 
tone. ‘He trusted his note would 
arrive before ivy departure from 
Sandyflat, and regretted that such 
important political duties must in- 
terfere with the business proposals 
which he had the honour to bring 
under my notice.’ The letter was, 
in a word, a dismiss. 

‘So ends the Duke’s case, and 
my hope of a connection with the 
Mount Treasure family,’ I said, 
recognising a fund of suppressed 
dislike in the carefully worded note. 
As I turned it over doubtingly be- 
tween my fingers, the waiter again 
appeared. 

‘A deputation downstairs wait- 
ing to see you, Counsellor,’ he said, 
‘from the committee of the Young 
Men’s Mutual Improvement Asso- 
ciation; mostly all Nationalists. 
They want your honour to give 
them a lecture or a bit of an 
address on a patriotic subject at 
their soirry on Wednesday next.’ 

‘Pray send them about their 
business and attend to my instruc- 
tions. I am not to be disturbed. 
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I have told you so already. Don’t 
come up again until you hear the 
bell; I shall be busy.’ 

‘Very well, sir. And what about 
the other deputation ? for there are 
two of them, as I intended men- 
tioning at first.’ 

‘ Another ?’ 

‘From the Home RuleCommittee, 
your honour. They want you at 
their meeting next week. They 
fixed it especially during the assizes 
in order to take in yourself and the 
other patriotic Counsellors who are 
expected to be down here on cir- 
cuit,’ 

‘They will be mistaken, then; 
you can tell them so,’ I exclaimed. 
‘These Home Rulers imagine me as 
crazy as themselves. Say that I 
am particularly engaged, and cannot 
see them. Goat once. Mind, par- 
ticularly.’ 

‘They are in the coffee-room al- 
ready, talking to the other depu- 
tation.’ 

‘Say, then, that i will not see 
them.’ 

‘I heard one of the men say in 
the passage that all they wanted 
was to commit your honour to a re- 
fusal,’ remonstrated the waiter, who 
apparently had my interests at heart. 
** Let us commit him to a refusal,” 
he said; “we will then put it in the 
daily papers. That will answer oar 
purpose best of all.”” These were 
his very words.’ 

I reflected. ‘This isa conspiracy 
against my popularity. All the se- 
ditious brotherhoods of the locality 
seem to be specially on the alert for 
my benefit. They have selected me 
as an object for a Nationalist perse- 
cution—a harmless man like me, 
who has invariably done his best to 
please everybody, to move evenly 
through life, and submit to every 
sacrifice rather than lose a friend or 
find an enemy. Plainly I must 
take flight ; there is no sort of safety 
for me here at present. Fate, as 
usual, is on the other side. From 
the tyranny of King Mob, Provi- 
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dence, deliver me! I had better 
avail myself of the opportunity of 
the evening train and make my 
escape.’ 

‘Have my luggage brought down- 
stairs; let everything be ready. I 
shall leave by the seven o'clock 
train,’ I said, addressing the waiter 
directly. ‘And as for your friends 
downstairs, you can tell them to go 
about their business as speedily as 
they please, as mine compels me to 
leave Sandyfiat this evening.’ 

And so my resolution was finally 
taken. Later I was standing in the 
hall of the hotel equipped for depar- 
ture. The place was in a bustle ;‘a 
batch of passengers had arrived, 
others were taking flight. In dis- 
mal spirits I stood gloomily apart, 
when a man who had been lounging 
by the entrance approached with a 
slavish smirk, and producing some- 
thing like a pennyworth of mustard 
and cress from a ragged compart- 
ment of his dress, touched my arm 
confidentially. He was evidently 
determined to have an interview. 

‘If you have business with me, 
pray be quick about it. Say exactly 
what you want,’ I said, sharply, as 
he stood leering and smiling into 
my melancholy face. ‘ What have 
you got there ?’ 

‘Only a bunch of shamrocks for 
your button-hole, to go to court 
with to-morrow, the seventeenth, 
Patrick’s morning, Counsellor, The 
Commission opens to-morrow, and 
likely you would not be easy in 
your mind to go to court with- 
out a shamrock in your button- 
hole, a well-known patriot and 
true-hearted Irishman like your 
honour.’ 

I stared at the man. Had he 
known the matter of my thoughts, 
his reply could not have been more 
cutting and sarcastic, more imper- 
tinently Apropos. My first impulse 
was to lay hands upon him. Then 
I reflected that a refusal to pur- 
chase these emblems of nationality 
might give scandal, and that mis- 
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chief might come of it. ‘Oh that 
my mantle of representative and 
barrister patriot were descended on 
some broader shoulders than mine, 
that I were wellout of itall, once and 
for ever!’ I ejaculated mentally, 
slipping a coin into his hand. 

Twenty minutes afterwards I 
was seated in a cab toiling up the 
ascent leading to the railway station, 
a portmanteau huddled between my 
legs, a hat-box and travelling-rug 
on my knees, and a bunch of sham- 
rocks in my hand. The town lay 
beneath in the grey dusk of a 
March evening ; lamps were already 
glimmering. I flung my emble- 
matic nosegay out of the window, 
as we swung round to the station, 
and lay back in the vehicle scowling 
at the grey burgh in grim defiance, 
as if it were a mortal enemy, and 
that the staring roofs and chimneys 
could feel the anger in my face. 

At the moment the joy-bells from 
the steeple rang out on the air—the 
same bells which had rung me into 
Sandyflat a few evenings since. 
Then it was a welcome; but now it 
seemed a special insult that the roll 
of the clarion should come out clear 
and full to chronicle my depar- 
ture, my discomfiture, my aban- 
doned purpose; it was mockery. 
A demon seemed tugging away 
lustily at those exultant hammers ; 
every stroke came out distinct and 
clear, and struck at me directly with 
a special reference. 

A few moments later I crept into 
a railway carriage and went hissing 
on my journey to London. The 
omnipotent Canon had decreed it. 
I was to bring the pressure of my 
influence to bear on the English 
Minister. 


Canon Ingomar shook my hand, 
laughing into my face, as I duly 
appeared in London. 

‘Ha, I knew you’dcome. “No 
matter who else disappoints, we are 
sure of Catlyne,” I said. “Catlyne is 
a man of principle, not one to desert 
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Church or party at a pinch; he 
knows better.””’ The Canon laughed 
again in a tone of unbecoming ve- 
hemence, it seemed to me. ‘Come 
along; I have calls to make. You 
can’t have anything to do, for all 
your business has remained behind 
in Ireland, eh? you said so; I have 
it here under your hand,’ he laughed 
again. ‘Come along; we may as 
well travel together.’ 

We ‘came along.’ He assumed 
the direction of my person as abso- 
lutely as if I had been his curate, 
and in his own parish instead of 
being as we were at the top of 
Oxford Street. 

‘This deputation will not be 
quite as strong in point of numbers 
as I at first expected and would de- 
sire,’ he continued, taking my arm 
in a patronising way. ‘It will be 
highly influential, but there will be 
daylight in the ranks; as luck has 
been against us on the point of at- 
tendances. There have been some 
unexpected disappointments indeed. 
Lord Terryalt, for instance, gone 
abroad with the Countess. Mr. 
Tomtit has influenza. The Major 
could not give up Carraglass at this 
season; they are making improve- 
ments. Carraglass isa whim of the 
Major’s. I did not press him, poor 
man ; he enjoys the place and is so 
very zealous ; besides, his heart is 
in the cause. Everything con- 
sidered, I thought it better to leave 
him there. But the members of your 
profession have behaved ill— 
each armed with some trumpery 
excuse of his own. Very absurd 
of them. Valuable represent- 
atives indeed they are; it will 
be remembered for some of them, 
however, depend upon that—Smith- 
ereens, Dangle, Mulligan. Even 
Vapid—one on whom I placed 
entire reliance, who owes every- 
thing to us quite as much as your- 
self—even he assumed to have assize 
business and could not come. An 
excellent plea that for neglecting his 
public and representative duties.’ 
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‘If it were known how I came to 
be here at present, I should certain- 
ly be laughed at, Canon,’ I answered 
tartly; ‘and perhaps deserve to 
be, throwing up my business for 
nothing. If you had not put it 
upon me so directly, I never should 
have come here at all, I certainly 
admit,’ 

‘Yes, I managed it well, and you 
did very well in coming. It was 
creditable to both of us,’ he laughed. 

‘IT made an uncommon sacrifice.’ 

‘Nothing to be done in this 
world without sacrifice, without 
giving up one’s own way when a 
principle i is at stake,’ said the Canon 
drily ; ‘ any man worth his salt will 
do that.’ 

‘I did not hesitate at all events, 
and even disobliged an influential 
attorney in the matter—a serious 
thing for a man placed as I am, 
whether worth his salt or not.’ 

‘Anthony Dudgeon ?’ 

‘I had expected more considera- 
tion from a person of his moral 
and superfine reputation, especially 
under such peculiar circumstances, 
but he took it ill, indeed, unex- 
pectedly so.’ 

‘A man that I hold in my finger 
and thumb like that,’ said the 
Canon, snapping his fingers, ‘I 
have his letters in my pocket, and 
hold him fast. Don’t be uneasy 
about Dudgeon; he is under a 
compliment to me.’ 

‘Then the Duke’s affair might 
perhaps be still arranged ? ’ 

‘Ah, that is a mere business 
matter. I never interfere in such 
details,’ said the Canon in his off- 
hand manner, ‘A public character 
like you should never suffer trifles 
of that kind to distract his mind, 
he should not. <A brief more or a 
brief less, what does it matter after 
all to a man who plays for a large 
stake? Keep your eye fixed on 
principles only, Catlyne, and no- 
thing more. A person in your posi- 
tion, of your ambition, cannot afford 
to consider the feelings of a country 
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attorney ; it’s absurd, even if such 
things as attorneys had feelings; 
details merely worry, and should 
not be brought into the account 
at all. Keep steadily to the line 
of road; that is your course, the 
only rule for a man determined 
to come in a winner.’ 

‘But the question of briefs may be 
a personal one of some importance 
to me.’ 

‘Every Irish barrister who aims 
at advancement must despise the 
legitimate practice of his profession 
and mere personal considerations 
likewise. Kvery lawyer going into 
Parliament must lose his private 
business as a matter of course— 
must be content to lose it. The 
first rules of his political grammar 
will teach him that.’ 

‘But the brief question may be- 
come a question of daily bread to 
me, Canon Ingomar.’ 

‘Pooh! my dear friend,’ langhed 
the Canon; ‘let us change the 
subject.’ 

It turned out strangely that the 
absence of numerous friends com- 
pelled a postponement of the depu- 
tation. I might therefore have re- 
mained quietly at Sandyflat for the 
opening of the assizes, but the 
Canon wanted me ready at hand, he 
said ; he wanted my advice. It was 
plain that there was something on 
his mind at this time ; he was ill at 
ease, and constantly engaged in 
correspondence, his time was filled 
up either in receiving visits or re- 
turning them. 

‘Catlyne, you behaved like a 
sterling man in this affair; there 
is no denying that,’ he said to me 
one day. ‘You devoted yourself 
to principle, stuck to your colours 
as every man is bound to do at a 
pinch ; you behaved well, and certain 
influential persons take my view of 
your conduct in this matter. It is, 
therefore, decided that some marked 
compliment is due to you, that 
your zeal merits a reward—a thing 
you doubtless did not anticipate or 
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calculate upon. But a man never 
knows when his luck may turn up.’ 

A rumour prevailed in Dublin of 
an important ecclesiastical suit ; my 
attention was enlisted. 

‘I propose that you shall be the 
leader of this deputation, Catlyne,’ 
he added. 

‘Eh?’ 

The Canon nodded. ‘I managed 
it for you; threw outa hint first and 
the suggestion was well received. 
You are to be our spokesman in 
the absence of Lord Terryalt and 
the Major; it is all settled. To 
your skill and ability will be en- 
trusted the office of urging the 
Minister in this matter; we have 
every confidence in your capacity, 
and your zeal in the cause requires 
no proof. You are to be the leader 
of this deputation.’ 

Not a smile on the Canon’s 
features; serious, important, busi- 
ness-like, his face was imperturb- 
able. 

‘It is a very remarkable compli- 
ment, an unusual distinction,’ he 
added, scanning me narrowly. 

‘It would simply be the end of 
my existence as a Government man, 
the finale of my professional hopes,’ 
I said. 

‘You always exaggerate things, 
said the Canon ; ‘a bad habit.’ 

‘This would put me out of favour 
with the Government for ever; there 
is nothing more distasteful to them 
than this very question,’ I added 
with considerable heat. 

‘A position which Lord Terryalt 
and my friend the Major would be 
proud to occupy,’ persisted the 
Canon. 

‘Why didn’t they come to take 
it, then?’ I replied. ‘Why don’t you 
summon them? Try his lordship 
with a telegram as you did me; 
try that experiment upon him, 
instruct him that conscience, prin- 
ciple, that the requirements of 
party demand that he should put 
himself to some inconvenience, and 
then wait his answer. Yet these 
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personages are independent; they 
are not gentlemen in waiting, con- 
demned like us to endure in help- 
less condition of expectancy and 
lassitude that some pitiful crumbs 
shall be swept down to us from 
the Castle table ; they do not depend 
for bread on the favour of the 
Government, on the temper of the 
Irish Office. In a word, Canon 
Ingomar, this is to ask me to com- 
mit suicide, and J’ll not commit 
suicide. What would Agamemnon 
say ? what would he think of it? 
How could I appear before him 
again as a partisan after taking a 
front position upon such a delicate 
and distateful subject as this is? 
It would be ruin to me.’ 

‘Agamemnon? We'd bully him 
easily, as usual,’ said the Canon. 

‘1'll not commit political suicide, 
to please anybody.’ 

‘If you are not going to be of 
use to us, why then did you come 
over here at all? Might as well 
have stopped at home in that case’ 
—observed my friend—‘ stopped at 
home and held your brief, and 
minded your business.’ 

‘I came very reluctantly.’ 

‘But now you are here and won't 
be ofany use; you refuse to do any- 
thing that one asks ; you are come 
here for ornament only, it appears,’ 
said Canon Ingomar drily. ‘ How- 
ever, as it is so we must manage 
otherwise. You can’t say, at ail 
events, that I did not offer you this 
distinction.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tre deputation assembled, did 
its office, and dispersed. From 
a near view the performance had 
not been effective nor impressive ; 
that at least was my candid opinion. 
It was dusk when we came to- 
gether, and the candles were lighted. 
A gentleman of rank had been found 
to fill the place refused by me. He 
was our spokesman, and appeared 
nervous. He did not acquit him- 
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self very well in my opinion. There 
was a platitude, a counter platitude, 
much cordiality in a general way. 
Some of our body experienced the 
new sensation of shaking hands 
with a Minister, and found it 
agreeable. Many vital points were 
announced as being under careful 
consideration, and an impression 
was declared to be the immediate 
result of the wise moderation of 
our influential spokesman; he cer- 
tainly committed no sins of strong 
language. 

On the other (the Government) 
side were unlimited expressions of 
good faith and confidence; abun- 
dant cordiality and good humour on 
both sides; and so we separated. 
Our work was done ; the educational 
movement had moved on as far as 
it could be got to move for the 
moment. Everybody was very much 
pleased with the success of it; but 
somehow I felt that the British 
Lion might have extended the paw 
of cordiality with equal condescen- 
sion if he had not been coerced into 
amiability by the influence of my 
ijearned presence. It was not clear 
that my part had been an essential 
one to the success of the perform- 
ance, or that the Canon would have 
failed in duty if he had suffered 
me to continue quietly minding 
my assize business at Sandyflat. 
Such at least was my impression ; 
my settled conviction ‘also was that 
the deputation had been a failure, 
but public opinion in Ireland took a 
different view of it. The news- 
papers there kept issuing hourly 
editions on the topic. There were 
wires and special wires, letters 
from correspondents in leaded type, 
placards in the streets, posters at 
stationers’ shops, statements, refu- 
tations, and counter statements. 
Some members of the deputation 
were credited with having made 
considerable use of the privileges of 
their position, and ministers were 
reported as being discomfited by the 
pungent and pushing queries of 
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those hardy representatives. Aga- 
memnon was said to have thrown 
up the sponge, on being pressed, 
and virtually agreed to everything. 

Presently the first excitement of 
the news passed, and a certain out- 
line of facts was accepted by public 
opinion as being more or less au- 
thentic. Then the newspapers made 
their own of the subject, and set- 
tled down to work upon it in 
earnest. It was an editorial god- 
send, and crowded the leading 
columns. The Whig division had 
an outburst of cut and dry Aga- 
memnonism as usual. As a set-off, 
however, the other side taunted the 
superperfect minister with vacil- 
lation, pusillanimity, and intrigue. 
The National press reverted to the 
past history of Whig manceuvres, 
and cautioned the clergy; the Le- 
gitimist organs, or organ, denounced 
the National press for venturing to 
lecture its pastors. Then the mind 
of the country slipped its moorings 
altogether, and gradually drifted 
away into an overpowering con- 
fusion. Worst of all, the Bar was 
puzzled—the Bar became anxious 
and unsettled—the clatter of educa- 
tional meetings and demonstrations 
resounded on every hand, and 
frightened the profession out of 
its wits. Each petty expectant of 
the Four Courts carried his precious 
wig filled with misgivings as to the 
attitude best to assume “during the 
prevalence of the epidemic. Was 
the Government at bottom well 
disposed towards the movement ? 
and, if so, was it a safe thing for 
him to have to do with, or was it 
merely more of the usual moon- 
shine? that was the question. 
Would the Castle be better pleased 
if members of the profession did 
not meddle in the matter, and kept 
their ears closed to the cry of the 
nation? Or was it one of those 
puzzling, double-sided movements 
where Government, recognising the 
difficult position of its pupils—the 
alumni of the law—paternally in- 
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clined to overlook certain patriotic 
eccentricities, with a view to plat- 
form advantages at forthcoming 
elections? And then, if intercourse 
with the agitation were tolerated or 
connived at, under what conditions 
should it be, within what limits, how 
close might it with safety go, how 
comprehensive might it be? Poor 
Bar! There seemed to be no centre 
of authority anywhere to consult 
with—no guiding star to beacon it 
into safe harbourage, or determine 
that course most for its own advan- 
tage to pursue. To increase the 
confusion, a sudden and inexplicable 
scene-shifting took place on the 
political stage, which added tenfold 
to the bewilderment of our unhappy 
profession—something unforeseen as 
inexplicable, one of those mysterious 
revolutions in the social atmosphere 
in its way as unaccountable as even 
the vagaries of the whimsical climate 
of the country itself; it was as if 
thunderbolts had begun to rattle 
and lightnings to shoot athwart a 
serene firmament, where but a 
moment since pearly blues and float- 
ing summer clouds were only visible. 

One of our brethren had con- 
tested a county seat in the regular 
way, according to received tra- 
ditions. Nationalist platform, Na- 
tionalist in italices—that is, with 
some deductions. ‘The usual trade 
platitudes in capital letters. Aga- 
memnonism, Law and Liberty (or- 
dered liberty), development of agri- 
cultural industry and manufacturing 
enterprise, hum of commerce. Every 
precaution wastaken; all precedents 
were complied with; the village at- 
torneys were hired or bribed; the 
county papers made safe by inter- 
minable addresses, advertisements, 
letters, and committee lists at two 
shillings the single line, or five 
guineas the long column; so that 
no loose point hung that malice 
could detect or calumny lay hold of. 
It was agreed that our candidate 
had not a stain upon his character ; 
excellent landlords and pompous 
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citizens figured upon his committee 
lists. He was exceedingly well 
launched, and would have been cer- 
tainly returned only that the other 


man unfortunately got a majority of 


votes. It was unaccountable. The 
headstrong masses broke away at 
once from their recognised leaders 
and perversely put a declared Con- 
servative at the head of the poll. 
* Any stick to beat a dog with,’ said 
the Nationalists. Qpinion was much 
shocked, but finally it was regarded 
as an accident merely, as an excep- 
tional piece of eccentricity on the 
part of a particular constituency— 
a chance outburst of local extrava- 
gance, or of Southern impulse— for 
this scandal had occurred in the 
South. It was only when the lesson 
was repeated, on the occasion of the 
next vacancy in the West—emphati- 
cally repeated under almost an 
identical combination of circum- 


stances—that people became awake 
to the danger to society. 
This fresh accident sent a spasm 


through every limb of the learned 
body to which I be longed ; it was 
a denial of first principles. Here 
two politically faultless barristers 
had been rejected on the thoroughly 
absurd ground that whimsical con- 
stituencies declined to vote for them. 
Was it a set at the sacred profession 
itself, or was it the end of the world 
coming? The aspect of things be- 
came so gloomy, and the influence 
of these catastrophes so important 
upon the future of the profession, 
upon its prestige, that our next 
representative man took every pre- 
caution; and in addition to the 
usual ingredients of ministerial en- 
thusiasm, local progress, and per- 
sonal devotedness, mended his hand 
by prudently pouring into the treacle 
something about the right of the 
country to supervise its own affairs; 
this in as discreet and roundabout 
a fashion as dexterous and cork- 
screw sentences could be made to 
twist it out. The problem was to 
go near saying Home Rule without 
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using the obnoxious term or com- 
mitting oneself. 

The defeat of this clever person 
was, however, the most startling 
event of all. He did not poll thirty 
per cent. of the constituency, was 
placarded as an impostor, burned 
in effigy, and ultimately had to 
escape from the electors under a 
false name and cover of night, as 
he was watched for at all the rail- 
way stations. 

Was it Fenianism, or the pro- 
gress of democracy, or the Com- 
munist spirit, which had operated 
this change? The Irish race was 
becoming demoralised, unfaithful 
to its instincts; losing its moral 
sense, losing its respect for the Law. 

We were all much scandalised 
at this evident decline in principle 
of our fellow countrymen. But 
where or how was the progress 
of this irreverent and critical spirit 
to be arrested ? All of us who had 
seats began to have fears, and wore 
solemn and doubting faces when 
politics were referred to. Worst 
of all, the Bar itself showed 
symptoms of demoralisation: a 
mutual mistrust began to appear in 
its ranks, and the admirable esprit 
de corps, hitherto the brightest orna- 
ment of our profession, to languish. 
Each one of us became suspicious 
of his fellow, and watched him like 
a spy. From this mistrust was 
derived a degradation of profes- 
sional tone, proceeding from the 
highest to the lowest, working 
downward through every grade. 

Those who were on top of the 
ladder then, in front rank for 
place, determined to make a quick 
run to shelter anywhere ; security 
and ‘the bird in hand’ became at 
once the object of everyone’s aspi- 
rations. The aspirant to the wool- 
sack turned his eyes on a chief 


justiceship, thereby throwing back 


the next under him into mere 
puisne aspirations. He whose para- 
dise had been any corner of any 
bench, now declined to a chairman- 
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ship, and so downward; the promo- 
tion of the whole regiment stopped. 
But the most perverse effect ap- 
peared in the ranks of the juniors, 
amongst those youths who were yet 
some few years off from beginning 
their politics at all, and who, in the 
natural order of things, would have 
no right to expect anything until 
we—the men in possession—were 
abundantly served. Some of the 
quickest of these young gentlemen, 
however, began to see a distinct 
opportunity for themselves in the 
disorganised state of public feeling 
which prevailed. It presented a 
ehance of rising by illegitimate 
means more rapidly than by any 
of the old-fashioned methods which 
had befriended us; it was scarcely 
fair, and not very honest of these 
juniors, but human nature is weak, 
even among barristers. According- 
ly some of these impatient aspirants 
became members of certain newly- 
born agricultural clubs, which had 
already commenced a special career 
of political mischief: they spoke at 
tenant-right dinnersand Home Rule 
debates, signed amnesty petitions— 
in fine, behaved abominably. We 
were shocked at these defalcations 
from the regular line-of-battle or- 
der: the subject was much discussed 
in the Hall, and the ablest minds in 
the profession became involved in 
speculations and forebodings. Even 
Smithereens, the next on the list 
for promotion, noting the change of 
times, began to have doubts about 
his seat—that seat which a few 
months since appeared as secure as 
the Throne or Constitution. 

‘Mark my words, Catlyne,’ he 
said, ‘Church and State will not 
survive after the Bar is gone. If 
the mob is permitted to have its way 
with the profession, other professions 
will go down in the ruin of it also. 
People smile at present, and think 
it our affair only. Narrow view ; 
the Bar concerns everybody ; ‘tis 
the affair of civilisation, the only 
thing worth preserving in any coun- 
try emerged from barbarism. You 
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saw what Ayrton said the other 
night—he knew nothing of science, 
art, or literature, and he was proud 
to confess it; for, in place of these 
trivialities, he knew a little of law, 
the noblest of all departments of 
knowledge. Ayrton was quite right. 
We are the basis of polished society, 
and the Corinthian capital also, 
that’s what we are,’ said’ the 
Serjeant, with a flourish, puffing 
out his chest, ‘and the world had 
better recognise our importance 
in sustaining the social fabric in 
this island of savages. Does the 
Government think to manage the 
cannibals here—work on without 
ourassistance  Letthemtry. Let 
them despatch a group of English 
noodles to the Castle, and see 
what would happen if we were not 
there to guide the strings and keep 
everything straight. We are the 
garrison of civilisation. 

‘Special commissions were the 
first cause of our unpopularity ; 
they began the mischief,’ I said. 

‘Special commissions were use- 
ful enough in their way, don’t utter 
a word against them ; helped to pay 
a man’s debts, and did good. Old 
Rabagas, the judge, contessed him- 
self that he never could have ma- 
naged but for the campaign of ’65, 
and, as it happened, he made a 
fortune ; but he got the cream, the 
first year of it. None of the others 
were nearly up to that mark. Spe- 
cial commissions certainly did good; 
left an impression and terrified the 
people, if nothing else.’ 

‘No more than the ordinary 
methods would have done.’ 

‘A different thing quite; excep- 
tional measures like these have a 
far more lasting operation on the 
seditious temperament of your Irish 
rascal, Rabagas, who ought to know, 
says so. He says that your Fenian 
regards hanging at an ordinary 
assizes as dying a natural death ; 
it requires the pomp and unusual 
circumstance of a special commis- 
sion to convey the ideal of excep- 
tional and extreme punishment to 
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him. He has no respect for the 
terrors of his own execution unless 
death comes in that form. A fine 
old gentleman, Rabagas, brilliant 
when in his cups, and often brilliant. 
He selected our circuit because of 
the Clare mutton and Shannon 
salmon, also because of the Bally- 
poreen affair and the Fenians; it 
looked likely to be a hanging tour. 
But Rabagas has no prejudices. 
He has strong professional instincts, 
and does his duty thoroughly when 
political victims are the raw ma- 
terial supplied to his hand ; he loves 
his work.’ 

‘The most successful man on the 
Bench.’ 

‘Yes, a fine fellow; knows no 
law ; a bad opinion; no discretion ; 
an excellent judge; no sense of 
justice to restrain him; no charac- 
ter to lose; selects one side, often 
the wrong one, but always adheres 
to it like a gentleman ; charges the 
jury like an advocate or partisan, 
spouts fustian, browbeats and bul- 
lies. An orator of the old florid 
potheen school; fine voice and 
manner ; fine appetite; superb na- 
ture ; one of the best of men; an 
ornament of the Bench, and a prime 
favourite in the Castle.’ 

* Would that some of us were on 
the Bench, Serjeant, asa fixtureany- 
how, whether as ornaments or not.’ 

‘The effect of the times, I admit, is 
to make one nervous, but no matter ; 
@ man never can say what may 
ultimately put him on the Bench, 
what accident,’ answered the Ser- 
jeant. ‘Dancer, for instance; his 
was a most encouraging case— 
Morris-Dancer, as they nicknamed 
him at first; but it was changed 
afterwards to Benjamin, as he rose 
to fame in Lothair’s time, and was 
held at the political baptismal font 
by his chief. Benjamin also be- 
cause he was the youngest of the 
sacred tribe of the twelve brethren 
of the Bench; and the robe which 
he wore was, moreover, party- 
coloured. Not much distinction in 
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that, however, as the practice goes 
now ; but Benjamin was sharp. His 
case was the very reverse of his 
biblical namesake’s who was sold by 
his brethren, for our Benjamin sold 
everybody.’ 

‘1 remember.’ 

‘You may remember also that 
before promotion he had not prac- 
tised much in any court—but the 
racket court, that is,’ added the 
Serjeant. ‘It was when Chevalier 
Bayard was Lord-Lieutenant, and 
passed a good deal of his time in 
playing rackets. Benjamin dili- 
gently assisted him, so no wonder 
that the joint government was suc- 
cessful—indeed, it is a peculiarity 
of the country that it always im- 
proves under every viceroy. Asa 
consequence, Brother Benjamin shot 
up like a rocket or a racket-ball. 
Yet with all he never would have 
reached the Bench but for his 
brogue. It was better for him than 
even his dexterous wrist at the 
rackets, or than Bayard’s patronage 
at the Castle. When he brought 
his brogue into the House there 
was an immediate sensation on ac- 
count of it; it brought down that 
edifice at once in convulsions. I 
have cultivated my brogue ever 
since on account of it, and dare say 
it is as strong perhaps now as Ben- 
jamin’s ever was,’ added the Ser- 
jeant; ‘hope it may turn out as 
useful.’ 

‘It will aid you in some way, at 
all events,’ I said—‘ convey a Na- 
tionalist flavour to your address 
when you come up for re-election, 
Serjeant.’ 

‘I wish that election was well 
over, though the seat feels tolerably 
safe. However, I must get on the 
Bench before they disestablish it, 
for that is coming. If they dare to 
touch the Bench before my time 
comes, it will make patriots of 
every one of us; that will be the 
end of it,’ said Smithereens, yawn- 
ing. ‘I have warned them already.’ 

‘Something ought to be done in 
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this constituency business, however; 
it looks indeed black,’ I said. 
‘Might make the law officers ex 
oficio members of the House,’ an- 
swered the Serjeant. ‘They talk 
of doing it, but it ought to be done 
without any further talk, That 
would be the readiest way; settle 
the constituency question as far as 
we are concerned. English mem- 
bers would not object ; an unconsti- 
tutional measure which applies to 
Ireland only is never objected to. 
Agamemnon might do it while his 
majority lasts; he ought to pass at 
least one act which would remain 
a permanent advantage to the 
country for all time. It would add 
to his reputation and be only com- 
mon gratitude to us, besides benefit 
his popularity. He has no excuse 
for neglecting to do it at present.’ 
‘ The same excuses as heretofore.’ 
‘Oh, no! Our great man was a 
cen then, but has slept off the 
; his brain is clearer at present. 
: experience of practical failures 


has had its effect—put the moon- 


shine thoroughly out of him. He has 
sown his wild oats, depend. He 
won't have any more Irish ideas. 
We can trust Agamemnon not to 
have a relapse; he won’t decline to 
the milk-and-water system again; 
may do something sharp and strong 
if they drive him to it, at least 
if courage should not fail him at 
the last moment. That is your view, 
is it not?’ added the Serjeant, ap- 
pealing directly to Stephens Green, 
who at the moment entered the 
club-room and sauntered towards 
our window. ‘Catlyne is altogether 
on the other side, while I maintain 
that the great man is getting wis- 
dom at last, settling down inclined 
to mend his ways and improve.’ 
‘A plague on both your views 
They are out of date, unsuited to 
these times of progress. My view 
is to fall in with the spirit which 
goes ahead,’ said Stephens Green. 
‘In what sense progress ?’ 
‘Peace! my brain’s with child,’ 
said Green, stopping the Serjeant 
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with his hand. ‘ Don’t disturb me 
at this crisis. I am about to bring 
forth; I have got an idea.’ 

‘Take it up to the Castle at once 
and sell it. The Lord-Lieutenant 
wants such a thing very badly, and 
will pay any money down for it, 
Green,’ said the Serjeant. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

*‘UnpDER pressure of certain severe 
conditions of life,’ said Stephens 
Green, ‘man readily turns to de- 
vour his fellows. At present 1 
am under dominion of such a 
sanguinary mood, and propose to 
eat you all up, my brethren— 
you to whose family I belong, 
whose prejudices and maxims I 
have imbibed from birth. I propose 
to sacrifice you now to the craving 
which is on me, also to the neces- 
sities of the times. These late elec- 
tioneering catastrophes have shaken 
the scales from my eyes and revolu- 
tionised my nature. I propose to 
turn back upon the principles of a 
lifetime, and first, for a new device, 
to reverse the natural order of 
things. Most of you have com- 
menced by being patriots; I pur- 
pose to conclude in that way. The 
change of times requires it. I give 
you notice. I shall offer myself at 
once to the great constituency.’ 

‘Is there another vacancy al- 
ready ?’ enquired Smithereens. 

‘A vacancy in the affections of 
my country exists, and I shall appear 
as a candidate for a place in her 
bosom,’ answered Stephens Green. 
‘That is my idea. It has passed 
through the incubating process, 
and now is hatched and perfect. I 
propose to lift up my hand in the 
cause of this dear old land.’ 

‘If it’s a constituency, you'll not 
be likely to manage the expense of 
it,’ said the Serjeant, meditatively. 
‘Unless you can put your hand 
down on a trifle of four or five 
thousand pounds, there is no use in 
lifting it up.’ 

‘Expenses are details, which I 
despise,’ said Stephens Green. 
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‘You'll have vastly more experi- 
ence after an experiment,’ answered 
the Serjeant, drily, ‘when you 
get as far as an expense agent, 
sessions attorneys, and the other 
wolves which dwell in the hiding- 
places of an Irish borough. What 
place do you meditate ?’ 

‘I shall represent the Irish nation 
only,’ said Stephens Green, ‘and 


my agent shall be the shoulders of 


a grateful people.’ 

‘A slippery saddle; I tried it 
once myself,’ said Smithereens. 

‘Depends altogether on the 
jockey, my friend,’ said Stephens 
Green; ‘rough riding won’t do. 
Besides, I intend to burn my 
ships.’ 

‘Very good ; 
your fingers also. 
‘No danger. 

cat’s-paw.’ 
‘Some one to singe himself for 

you. Mistrust the friend, then, who 

volunteers such an office; keep an 


but take care of 
Beware the fire.’ 
I have provided a 


eye on the cat that owns that paw,’ 


said the Serjeant. 

‘What is it all about?’ 
quired. 

‘°Tis about Home Rule, and that’s 
the whole of it,’ said Stephens 
Green 

‘You!’ I exclaimed, as the Ser- 
jeant laughed out, ‘Home Rule! 
At this time of the day, with the 
example of Mulligan to warn you; 
with such a memento mori before 
the eyes ?’ 

‘ Mulligan slipped away into Fe- 
nianism and drowned. Home Rule 
is very shallow water; doesn’t 
come above one’s ankles,’ said 
Stephens Green. ‘ It’s safe w ading.’ 

‘You don’t intend to be an 
idiot ?’ said the Serjeant. 

‘I intend to be a patriot,’ 
Stephens Green. 

‘How much of a patriot?’ en- 
quired Smithereens. 

‘Up to the chin, probably.’ 

‘Better keep your mouth closed, 
then, or the rising tide will stifle 
you.’ 


I en- 


said 
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‘The very contrary; I intend to 
open my mouth at once.’ 

‘ At once ?’ I enquired. 

‘Or sooner,’ answered Green, 
taking a hand-bill from his pocket 
and exposing it for our inspection. 


‘ LECTURE. 


‘HOME RULE. 
‘Srepuens Green, Ese., B.L.’ 


‘He has put his name to it, I 
protest,’ said the Serjeant, reading 
aloud. ‘Is this thing out already, 
or is there yet time to put a stop to 
it P’ he enquired. 

‘Plenty of time, but no way of 
stopping it that I know of,’ said 
Green, gravely. ‘I have made 
every calculation, and worked out 
Home Rule at the end of the sum. 
It is the best thing for the country 
and for me, and ‘therefore I burn 
my ships.’ 

‘A joke is a joke, but I don’t 
like to see a man cutting his throat 
in this way,’ said Smithereens. 

*You’d like it well enough if I 
stood in your way for promotion, 
Serjeant,’ was the answer. 

‘But you don’t stand in the way, 
and there will be no profit to any- 
body, nothing but discredit to the 
profession and loss to you. Pray 
when do you resolve to make this 
extinction of your career and exhi- 
bition of your person ?’ enquired 
the Serj eant. 

‘For information see poster. 
Observe — “ Mutual Improvement 
Association.” ’ 

‘ Here ?’ 

‘Very likely—amongst yon all! 
Expose myself to the ‘fire “of your 
friendly sarcasms. No, I shall 
make my début in buffoonery in the 
provinces, like others of the come- 
dian profession, and then, having 
made a reputation, come starring it 
bravely to town. Sandyflat is my 
ground.’ 

‘Never do there. The place 
abounds in “better-feds,”’ and they 
abhor the movement, The respect- 
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able class of Sandyflatters don’t 
sympathise, and won’t go near 
Home Rule.’ 

‘Let the “better-feds’’ be; I 
sink class,’ said Stephens Green, 
mounting his eyeglass, 


That evening the Canon called. 
He was merely passing through 
town, and we strolled to the rail- 
way station together. He seemed 
in dull spirits, and for talk’s sake I 
narrated our interview with Ste- 
phens Green, 

‘He turns patriot,’ I said; ‘is 
not only to die for his country, but 
to lecture for her. He has screwed 
his courage up to that point al- 
ready, and has committed himself. 
Hope he won’t come to mischief 
with his politics, but he has actually 
undertaken to deliver some sort of 
Fenian lecture at Sandyflat. I, for 
one, wish him safe out of it.’ 

‘I hope we may all come safe 
outof our politics in the end,’ an- 
swered the Canon, with emphasis. 
Then, abruptly, ‘The Cabinet is 
quibbling on the Education Ques- 
tion, Catlyne. They are playing 
fast and loose with us.’ 

‘How very unfortunate,’ I an- 
swered, restraining a smile, 

‘If this shuffling goes on, there 
will be but one course for us to 
follow, and, as it concerns you, ‘tis 
fair you should be informed in 
time.’ 

‘Naturally our course is clear,’ 
I answered sympathetically. 

‘Turn them out,’ said the Canon. 

‘Turn out the Government ?’ 

‘Withdraw our confidence at first, 
and then, perhaps, the other alter- 
native, It will be very unfortunate 
if it comes to that, very uncomfort- 
able for some of us,’ he added, look- 
ing hard and straight into my eyes. 

‘You'll understand it all soon 
enough,’ said the Canon, in answer 
to my bewildered stare. ‘So Ste- 
phens Green turns patriot. Good. 
I like a man to take a line of his 
own and work it out, not to keep 
playing at follow the leader per- 
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petually, like others of the pro- 
fession. I think the better of him 
for having a way of his own. He, 
a barrister, a Castle fledgling, a 
maccaroni, turn to Home Rule. 
Tis as if I should turn Maho- 
medan. ‘Tis brilliant,’ said the 
Canon, with emphasis. ‘There 
must be stuff in that young man- 
It fills me with respect for him; 
so rare to find a wig and gown now 
with a mind of its own on any sub- 
ject, or with a head on its shoulders 
either. By the way, 1 go down to 
Sandyflat, and you may have to 
follow.’ 

‘To Sandyflat ! 
present.’ 

‘Not to-day ; I don’t mean with 
me; but I shall remain there for a 
time. Ishall write. We may want 
you, my dear Catlyne, or we may 
not; but I shall write when I know 
whether or not. Hold yourself in 
readiness to move. It may be at 
a moment’s notice, so don’t leave 
town. Weare to have a conference 
at Sandyflat.’ 

‘Concerning the education diffi- 
culty ?’ 

‘Very likely. We shall decide 
ona programme, determine how all 
the Liberal members are to act in 
the matter, and send you word,’ 
said the Canon. ‘Nothing is settled, 
but there are excellent reasons why 
it should be at Sandyflat and not be 
in town, And now, my dear fel- 
low, good afternoon and good-bye.’ 

We shook hands. He entered 
the railway carriage, leaving me 
plunged in meditation. 


Impossible at 


CHAPTER XV. 
SERJEANT SMITHEREENS was one 
morning eloquent in condemning 
the Administration, Minister, Irish 
Office, Castle, everything connected 
with Governmental machinery, be- 
cause of a rumour which prevailed 
of a contemplated change in the 
inveterate practice of making 
judicial promotions from the 
political Bar only. 
‘We are thought to sympathise 
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with this innovation, supposed not 
to have the feelings of our kind,’ he 
said; ‘it is assumed that no shreds 
of human nature cling to our bones, 
that we are to look at this experi- 
ment like absolute outsiders. Let 
them beware ; the wine we drink is 
made of grapes ; any way the whisky 
is. The crown of martyrdom is the 
last distinction which I covetforone ; 
they will find it a costly alternative 
if they drive things to extremities ; 
they will have to get some other 
class to govern the country for 
them ; that will be the end of it all, 
I say.’ 

‘That is exactly what is feared,’ 
I answered. 

Just then an acquaintance entered 
the room with a wondrous piece of 
news. ‘Judge Rabagas had suddenly 
resigned the Bench.’ 

We were stunned, and hesitated 
to believe it, but the news-bearer 
was circumstantial and knew all 
the details. Maxwell was to go 
up; McIntosh became Attorney- 
General, ‘ and—and Serjeant Smi- 
thereens yonder can probably guess 
who the new Solicitor will be,’ he 
added, looking hard at my friend. 

The Serjeant at once took the 
hint and drew me apart. 

‘This takes me quite by surprise,’ 
he said; ‘no telling yet what may 
come of it, but you had better for- 
get our conversation about the 
Government just now. The fact is 
I was out of temper and talked 
nonsense ; I did not mean anything 
in a serious sense. It is my opinion 
that Agamemnon is doing his best 
to govern the country fairly, and 
is succeeding admirably under very 
difficult circumstances. I believe 
that the Lord Apollo will know 
more about it when he has acquired 
more experience, that his talents are 
eminent, and that the interests of the 
profession are thoroughly safe in his 
hands. If I should become Solicitor, 
Catlyne, it may be yet in my power 
to do you a service, ‘and if it should, 
command me. I know you are dis. 
creet. I shall cross over in the 
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mail boat to-night,’ he added, con- 
fidentially, shaking my hand. 

An accident had befriended the 
Serjeant, and he did become Solici- 
tor-General. Maxwell, the new At- 
torney, being without a seat, it was 
necessary to select a man whose 
re-election was secure, as to have 
one law officer in the House was an 
admitted necessity. The Serjeant 
was considered immovable in his 
borough ; and therefore got the pro- 
motion. 

I perhaps knew of another man 
whose Parliamentary position was 
even safer than the Serjeant’s, and 
this circumstance had encouraged 
me to hope; but once the first 
disappointment passed, I was not 
displeased at the selection of Smith. 
ereens. 

My promotion would have been 
quite as creditable, as useful an 
affair for the Government, no doubt. 
I had no drawback whatever, no 
startling personal defects, and 
besides the Canon was behind me; 
but for all its brogue the Serjeant’s 
tongue had a rasping edge upon it. 
Buffoon he might have been, but 
there was power in him also; he 
possessed that rarity amongst mo- 
dern Irish members—a brain, and 
in opposition his wit was a weapon. 
The Cabinet did not care to provoke 
his jealousy, which was extreme, or 
his hostility, which might become 
adanger. An ounce of fear goes 
farther than a full measure of love 
in Parliamentary practice. I have 
always found it so. He who can 
requite Ministerial neglect with re- 
taliation rarely suffers long from 
Ministerial ingratitude. 

The Serjeant was a viper that 
would sting if they trod upon hin, 
but I was the trodden worm which 
dared not turn, and was therefore 
freely trampled upon. However I 
acquiesced in his elevation, was even 
pleased that the Serjeant had been 
fairly removed out of the way. My 
actual position was undoubtedly the 
better for it, When at the next va- 
cancy they desired to promote 4 
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Parliamentary man, there was but 
one barrister in the country whose 
seat“could be pronounced safe. I 
was so elated in truth at the advan- 
tage to myself of the Serjeant’s re- 
moval from the ranks that I desired 
to have an interview with the Canon 
on the subject, but could hear no- 
thing of him. He had let fall certain 
hints when going down to Sandyflat. 
Clearly the Canon had something on 
his brain then, some enterprise or 
project of a political complexion, 
which directly concerned myself. 
He had promised to write, but had 
not written. 

It was a relief when one morning 
I received a note from a solicitor at 
Sandyflat which required me to go 
down there on a matter of pro- 
fessional business. I determined 
to make it an opportunity for hay- 
ing aninterview with the Canon on 
the spot. I could also take him 
down the latest gossip about the 
election of Smithereens, for, con- 
trary to all expectations, the great 
man had been opposed by a Nation- 
alist candidate at the eleventh hour. 

It rained as I reached the Sandy- 
flat station, ina hurricane such as the 
natives there were proud of. Under 
the sheds of the station the storm 
hissed and blew; the porters were 
steaming with damp; atthe corners 
of eaves there were cataracts, in the 
runnels and water passages streams 
where one might have fished. As a 
climax, not a vehicle to be had. This 
was a matter of course. 

Armed only with an umbrella, I 
embarked in the darkness to find 
my way to the hotel, in wretched 
plight, in wretched spirits. Every 
step in the direction of the town 
seemed to carry me forward to- 
wards some vague personal discom- 
fort or disaster. I was filled with 
presentiments of evil, and in a few 
dozen yards my boots hecame filled 
with water. The perpetual rains of 
Sandyflat have so loosened the sur- 
face of the causeway that every flag 
18 the cover of a water trap, and at 
pressure of the foot its hidden con- 
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tents were squirted up. I was pre- 
sently saturated to the knees, and 
compelled by a fresh impulse of the 
storm to take refuge in a gateway. 

The peculiar whirl of a hackney 
coach resounded in the distance, and 
presently came up out of the dark- 
ness towards my point. I hailed 
the driver as he passed. 

‘What will your honour give me’ 
—bawls out the man, pulling up 
ata safe distance— fora set down 
at the hotel ?’ 

‘Tll give you in charge to a 
policeman if you don’t take me up,’ 
I answered. 

‘ Better get himtotake youupthen. 
I’m going to fetch your honour a 
policeman. Wait there till I come 
back,’ said the man, driving off at 
full speed and .disappearing into 
the night. 

Ultimately I had to perform the 
journey on foot, and reached the 
hotel in a state of extreme discom- 
fort; then my luggage had to be 
sent for to the station. It was some 
time before, dry and refreshed by a 
change of clothes, I found myself 
seated at the dinner table, with at 
least an appetite derived from my 
adventure. 

Mr. McCann, the landlord, hovered 
about the dining-room, apparently 
anxious to establish a conversation, 
as I proceeded with my dinner ; but 
I was in no mood for politics then, 
and contrived to keep him at a dis- 
tance. 

At the dessert, however, he re- 
newed the attempt, and came 
abruptly to the point by placing a 
circular on the table and enquiring 
if I did not intend to go to the 
lecture. 

‘Thank you. I have had enough 
out of doors for this evening,’ I an- 
swered. ‘ What is this lecture ? Im- 
provement Association, perhaps ?’ 
and with a shudder I remembered 
that the same body had at one time 
attempted to induce me to exhibit 
on its platform. 

‘Oh, a different thing quite, 
Counsellor. This is the great 
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lecture at the Albert Buildings, 
on Home Rule. Mr. Stephens 
Green, a Dublin gentleman—Coun- 
sellor Green. A greataffair. None 
of our gentry here have had any- 
thing to say to the movement as yet ; 
but now that the upper classes are 
coming in it will be different. 
Everybody is going.’ 

‘What, ‘Stephens: Green to-night ? 
Order me a carriage forthwith!’ I 
exclaimed, rising and shaking off 
the incipient rheumatism which 
gave a premonitory squeeze as I] 
moved. ‘I shall be quite ready in 
ten minutes.’ 

The Albert Hall was crowded; 
I, however, managed to get into 
a place amongst the reserved seats. 
Between me and the scene of 
action was an improvised orchestra. 
This was already filled with the 
redoubtable temperance band of 
the place, which kept banging away 
on a set of Nationalist quadrilles as 
a sort of overture to the perform- 
ance. 

On the platform the magnates 
were already assembled. The local 
committee; the mayor, in robes 
of office, and civic chain ; beside him 
the vacant arm-chair for the hero of 
the evening, reading-desk, and or- 
thodox glass of water. The arrange- 
ments were formal and impressive. 

Presently a hum, then an uproar, 
which gradually faded off into a 
buzz of admiration as Stephens 
Green entered, with his glass in his 
eye and a do-or-die expression in 
his face. Vociferous applause as 
his worship rose to shake hands, 
and our talented young friend stood 
before the arm-chair bowing to the 
audience, Band, ‘ See the conquer- 
ing hero comes.’ In a front seat 
was Mrs. Dudgeon, and beside her 
sat her lord. Anthony Dudgeon 
at a Home Rule meeting! An- 
thony, the champion of Legitimacy, 
of the Constitution, of the consti- 
tuted authorities, the prudent wor- 
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shipper of the powers that be, fixed 
in a front place, patronising a revo- 
lutionary assemblage! A suspicion 
shot through my brain. ‘ He must 
have been refused something by 
the Government. Then I thought, 
‘What a capital piece of news this 
for the Canon in the morning.’ My 
eyes began to swim. Who was at 
the other side of the attorney— 
the man with the broad back? He 
turned, and the full gas-light shone 
down upon the strong features of 
Canon Ingomar. 

‘If this be not the end of the world 
arrived in person, I must get some- 
one to tell me what else it is,’ I said, 
endeavouring to extricate myself 
from the immediate pressure of the 
crowd and approach my friends; 
but at the moment came a fresh 
burst of applause, and Stephens 
Green advanced to the foot-lights. 

He looked nervous, but resolute ; 
nervousness stimulated him to 
effort, aroused his faculties; still 
the strain was to me very ap- 
parent. ‘He is going to break 
down and disgrace himself,’ | 
thought. There was a death-like 
pause. 

‘ Self-government.’ 

These abrupt words issued from 
him in so low a tone that they 
scarcely reached beyond the plat- 
form; but he immediately repeated 
them with more confidence : 

‘ Self-government.’ 

They were heard this time, and 
produced an outburst that shook 
not only the rafters, but even the 
benches. When at length the cheer- 
ing died away, Stephens Green, 
always quick to take a hint, and 
clever at picking himself up, re- 
peated with great emphasis and fire, 
stamping his foot, the magic words: 

¢ SELP-GOVERNMENT! ’ 

‘Here is a leader for the people 
at last !’ exclaims an enthusiast be- 
side me; as another tempest of 
applause slowly subsided. 


(To be concludid in cur next.) 





PREMIER AND PRESIDENT. 


By an AMERICAN. 


HE return of the quadrennial 
contest for the Presidency in 

the United States suggests some 
reflections by way of comparison 
between the Chief Magistrate of the 
American Republic and the Prime 
Minister of the British Monarchy. 
Both are executive officials, both 
carry on the business of govern- 
ment, both are elective, both are 
obliged to set their sails to the 
winds of public opinion, and to 
keep a sharp look-out for the 
cyclones of popular discontent. 


Nevertheless, and even in these 
particulars, there are points of 
marked dissimilarity. 

It is sufficiently accurate to say 
that the Prime Minister, as well as 
the President, is elective, and per- 
haps it is hardly worth while to go 


minutely into the difference in the 
mode of their selection. However, 
it may be well to remark that, 
while it is not very easy for even 
the best informed respecting the 
working of English institutions, 
to define precisely the province of 
the Crown at the present time in 
the affairs of Government, we are 
justified in saying that the Premier 
has something to do with somebody 
above him, while the President has 
nothing to do with anybody above 
him. 

In the Life of Lord Palmerston, 
by Lord Dalling and Bulwer 
(p. 289), we find these words, in a 
letter from Lord Palmerston to 
Earl Grenville dated May 10, 1839: 
‘The Tories have failed to make a 
Government, not from any differ- 
ence among themselves, but from 
a difference with the Queen. They 
insisted on the removal of the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber. The 
Queen declared she would not sub- 
mit toit.’ And she did not. The 
Ministry broke upon the rock of 
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their Sovereign’s firmness, and a 
new Government had to be formed. 
In a handbill which has just ema- 
nated from ‘ the authorities of Scot- 
land Yard’ we are informed that 
‘the Home Secretary will advise 
the grant of her Majesty’s most 
gracious pardon to’ certain persons 
on certain conditions. In the for- 
mer instance the Sovereign is re- 
presented as alone and unadvised 
carrying her judgment against that 
of her Premier; in the latter in- 
stance she is represented as entirely 
passive under the ‘advice’ of her 
‘Government.’ We have recently 
had some deliverances on the sub- 
ject of the Premier’s relations to 
his Sovereign by one who speaks 
from experience. And although 
that right honourable gentleman 
is generally ambiguous, often con- 
tradictory, and perhaps seldom 
serious, we may be warranted 
in concluding from what he says 
that the English Crown has, even 
under its present limitations, a 
voice of some kind in the affairs 
of Government. There is no such 
voice at the ear of the President of 
the United States. His Sovereign 
has many tongues, but no voice 
during his reign. The President 
is an executive officer distinct from 
the Legislature, and inaccessible 
to both Congress and the people. 
His action is supplementary to that 
of the Legislature, of which he may 
know nothing until it comes to him 
for signature or veto. He may 
send back the bill with alterations 
suggested, or he may return it with 
his unqualified dissent. He may 
recommend the repeal of old laws, 
or the passing of new ones, but his 
functions with regard to legislation 
are more like those of the House of 
Lords than those of the Prime 
Minister. He is a tribunal of final 
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review, and if the requisite two- 
thirds majority of Congress for 
overcoming his veto cannot be se- 
cured, the White House may make 
almost as obdurate and prolonged 
a resistance as the House of Peers. 
We have seen the Executive branch 
of the United States Government 
pulling one way, and the Legisla- 
tive branch pulling another. We 
have seen the Senate first tying the 
hands of the President, and then 
endeavouring to untie them in order 
to get itself and the Executive out 
of the unseemly tangle. The Pre- 
sident has also been in disastrous 
antagonism to the majority of the 
people; and has even been, in more 
than one instance, the choice of a 
minority of the electors. He is 
required to have a majority of the 
electoral college, which is made up 
of the elected representatives of the 
States, but it is not necessary that 
he have a majority of the popular 
vote. In case no candidate reeeives 
a majority of all the votes cast in 
the electoral body, the election 
goes to the House of Representa- 
tives, which votes upon the three 
highest candidates on the list. John 
Quincy Adams was chosen by the 
House of Representatives. Mr. 
Lincoln was at his first election in 
a minority of the popular vote of 
947,289. Moreover, a President 
offering himself for re-election, and 
defeated, continues to hold the reins 
of power for four months. If, for 
example, the Administration of 
General Grant be condemned on 
the sth of November next, he will 
nevertheless remain in office until 
the 4th of March following. 

It would hardly be possible for a 
Prime Minister of England to be 
for any considerable time in a 
minority in the country, while 
the Executive and the Legislative 
branches of the Government stand 
or fall together. ‘The beast with 
many heads’ upholds him or ‘ butts 
him away.’ Ifthe President were 
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the Government wished) elected for 
life, or (as another party wished) for 
a considerable number of years, and 
if his Ministers were made imme- 
diately answerable for their or his 
measures to the Congress, there 
would be no possibility of his pursu- 
ing a policy in the teeth of public 
sentiment which now often gnashes 
on him in fruitless exasperation, 
A refractory President could thus 
be made to feel the indignation 
of his Sovereign (the people), 
and a tractable one could thus 
be afforded facilities for utilising 
any tact or experience he might 
happen to possess. And such a 
system would seem to be quite in 
keeping with the preference for 
passive or negative, over active or 
positive Presidents. 

When we come to compare the 
power or the patronage of the 
Premier with that of the President, 
we find ourselves somewhat at a 
loss. Both apparently wield the 
power of a free State, under the 
limitations and restrictions imposed 
by the two sources of that power, 
the Constitution (in the one case 
written, m the other unwritten) 
and Public Opinion. The more 
closely that power in their hands 
is examined, the more clearly it 
will be seen to be, to a great de- 
gree, apparent instead of real. It 
is cautiously delegated, jealously 
watched, and carefully cireumscrib- 
ed. The power of an autocrat 
even is beset with checks ; always 
was, more or less, is to-day more 
than ever, and to be hereafter more 
and more. He is obliged to let ‘I- 
dare-not wait upon I-would.’ In 
the two countries where the people 
really act at onee as a restraint and 
a detective upon the ruling power, 
it is difficult to define the extent of 
that power. What the President 
or the Prime Minister can and 
cannot do is too vague to be 
expressed in words. It is easy 
enough to descant upon the po- 
tency of their authority in the army 
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or navy, in finance or commerce ; 
bat it is just as easy to depreciate 
or even to satirise their sceptre as 
something that is wonderfully mag- 
nified by the medium through 
which it is seen. ‘They can indeed 
call armies into the field and send 
ships of war to distant shores, but 
not without depending for the 
‘sinews of war’ on the Legislature, 
and not without such anticipations 
of a scrutiny from the press and 
the public meeting as is likely to 
make them proceed with the utmost 
caution. 

This cireumspection was evident 
in the recent suspension of the 
writ of Habeas Corpus by the two 
Governments. The extreme caution 
shown by both was very notice- 
able and significant, and fairly illus- 
trates the peculiar restraints which 
are felt by both President and 
Premier in the exercise of the 
power with which they are en- 
trusted. 

It will be noticed that the Pre- 
mier suspended the writ without 
asking permission of Parliament, 
while the President was commanded 
touse this prerogative by Congress, 
which specified the place and the 
duration of its exercise. Not till 
the civil war was the writ suspen- 
ded. No Government in the world 
can present a better record with 
respect to arbitrary interference 
with personal liberty than that of the 
United States. For the last half- 
century both President and Premier 
have been in this respect clear in 
their great office beyond any other 
two executive officials in the world. 
The pardoning power belongs to 
both, but the President can do what, 
we believe, the Premier cannot— 
pardon before and thus forestall the 
trial; and there is no appeal from 
his decision: it is only fair to say, 
however, that this power has never 
been abused. 

With regard to patronage, that 
of the President is the more advan- 
tageous to himself, that of the 
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Premier the more beneficial to the 
country. The former appoints ten 
governors of territories ; all the 
foreign ambassadors, and the entire 
staff of the civil service, come at 
his beck and goat his bidding. He 
also appoints the judges of the 
Supreme Court, who hold office 
during good behaviour; and post- 
mastersand post-mistresses through- 
outtheentire three millionsof square 
miles of the Republic. But a foreign 
envoy, or an official of the civil 
service, no sooner becomes qualified 
by experience for his post than he 
must give place to another, who in 
turn serves his apprenticeship and 
retires. Petty offices with petty 
salaries are distributed as bread to 
the mouths that howled for the 
successful candidate. The young 
man’s fidelity to the unintelligible 
principles upon which his party 
was victorious, is his qualification 
for a post under the new régime. 
A good pair of lungs and a good 
pair of legs at election time can 
scarcely miss their subsequent 
reward. Thus the condition of the 
civil service of the great Republic 
has become chaos, by a system (if 
so it can be called) which seems no 
more likely to be abandoned by the 
people of America than introduced 
by the people of England. 

The President has no such loaves 
to break among his adherents, how- 
ever, as the Primacy of the Church 
of England, and no such fishes to dis- 
tribute as the Viceroyalty of India. 
The present Premier has distributed 
more patronage, considered with 
reference to dignity and salary, 
than all the Presidents have dis- 
posed of since they entered on their 
policy of dividing the spoils among 
the victors. But here again the 
Premier is more under the surveil- 
lance of the public than the Presi- 
dent. He may be said to be literally 
obliged to follow precedent, consider 
fitness, and consult the interests of 
the public service. He would hardly 
venture to make a Major-General 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, or re- 
ward a popular preacher with the 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, or 
compensate services on the stump 
with a seat on the Treasury Bench. 
Those appointed are also put virtu- 
ally beyond the reach of even the 
Premier himself, as well as of ‘ that 
capricious charlatan, the public of 
the moment.’ The Administration 
may change how or when it will 
without throwing into confusion the 
government of India, or displacing 
a letter-carrier in Yorkshire. 
Considering that the President is 
elected for a term of four years, and 
that the Prime Minister keeps the 
saddle until he is thrown, it is inte- 
resting to compare the period of ser- 
vice of these officials. From the time 
of the first President (1789) to that 
of the election of the present Presi- 
dent (1869) inclusive, there have 
been twenty-one Presidential elec- 
tions, and fifteen different men 
elected. Six Presidents were re- 
elected, five of whom served eight 
years, one of the re-elected (Presi- 


dent Lincoln) having been assas- 
sinated (a fate, by the way, which 
never befell a Prime Minister) in 
the second month of his second 


term. Three Presidents died in 
office, and their unexpired terms 
were completed by the Vice-Pre- 
sidents. 

Daring about the same period 
there have been eighteen differ- 
ent Prime Ministers, five of whom 
were chosen a second time, and 
one a third time, making in all 
twenty-five administrations. Two 
only of these Prime Ministers 
have held office longer than the 
longest Presidential term of eight 
years. One served seventeen years, 
and one nearly fifteen. Four only 
of the remainder held office as Jong 
as four years. The rest were in 
power for terms ranging from 121 
days to three years. 

The present Attorney-General for 
England said, in a recent speech 
in the House, that ‘since the ac- 
cession of William IV. there had 
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been twenty Attorney-Generals—the 
Solicitor-Generals had been more 
numerous. That gave a duration of 
office on the average of a little more 
than two years.’ In that time 
there have been thirteen Attorney- 
Generals of the United States. 

Leaving the reader to ruminate 
upon these facts, and to draw such 
conclusions from them as he shall 
see fit, we resume our line of thought 
by noting that the American Cabi- 
net Ministers are even more inde- 
pendent of the Legislative Body 
than the President is. They are 
‘confirmed’ by the Senate, after 
being appointed by the President, 
who, however, notwithstanding this 
check, practically has his own way 
as respects his Cabinet. They are 
responsible only to him, and he in 
turn is entirely dependent upon 
them. He is a sort of opaque cen- 
tral luminary, which would be in 
perpetual darkness but for the 
light it derives from its own satel- 
lites. The Ministers do the work, 
the President takes the credit and 
gets the reward for it. They labour, 
he enters into their labours. Of all 
the thankless services which the 
sovereign people are graciously 
pleased to accept of their servants, 
those of the Cabinet Ministers are 
perhaps the most complacently dis- 
regarded. Now and then, per- 
chance, a stray word is spoken in 
their behalf, but it soon dies away 
in the hurricane of shouts which 
greets the name of the man whose 
administration they have rendered 
so eminently deserving. 

The late Secretary Stanton was 
a man of unusual executive ability, 
but all it did for him was to re-elect 
his chief, Mr. Lincoln, to the Pre- 
sidency, unless, indeed, it also aided 
in the election and re-election of 
his compatriot, General Grant. Se- 
cretary Seward, confessedly the 
greatest American statesman since 
Alexander Hamilton, retires to pri- 
vate life at what would be called in 
all other countries the prime of his 
years and experience. For the ad- 
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mirable management of the finances 
during the last four years, the 
people of the United States are in- 
debted to Secretary Boutwell, who 
has thus furnished one of the strong- 
est reasons given why General Grant 
should be re-elected, and who may 
be displaced the day after the re- 
election. 

The English system gives each 
Cabinet minister every opportunity 
for preserving his independence, 
displaying his qualifications, and 
securing the grateful recognition, if 
not the adequate reward, of his 
public services. The American sys- 
tem, on the contrary, sinks the 
Cabinet, which may be a ‘ Cabinet 
of all the talents,’ in their chief, 
who may be the embodiment of 
all the stupidities. Each English 
minister may be in some respects 
the superior of his chief, but it is 
not possible for the latter to be so 
insignificant as to depend entirely 
upon his colleagues for the success 
of his administration. 

Respecting the leadership of a 
party, or the captaincy of a policy, 
there is very little analogy between 
the English Premier and the Ame- 
rican President. Herein the former 
is seen to be a politician of the 
highest utility, and the latter a 
functionary of singular unreality. 
The Prime Minister is by common 
consent of his party their spokes- 
man and helmsman. The President 
may be, and for many years has been, 
chosen because of his lifelong isola- 
tion from the issues upon which he 
is elected. After having worn his 
brief authority, he is dismissed to 
that undiscovered country of for- 
gotten public servants from whose 
bourne no traveller returns. He has 
had his share of the people’s shouts 
and the spoils of office, and must 
give way to others. There is an 
odd mixture of pathos and bathos 
in this abrupt descent of the Pre- 
sident from his lofty pedestal into 
his former obscurity. In this re- 


spect there is no parallel between 
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and any other official personage in 
the world. 

The fewness, compactness, and 
moderation of English parties is 
attributable to their forbearance to- 
wards their leaders. They believe 
in having a leader, and believe that 
on the whole it is better to endure 
the one they have than fly to others 
that they know not of. The conse- 
quence is that there is less subser- 
viency to party in England than in 
any other country. The Prime 
Minister must be a statesman, or at 
least he must have some knowledge 
of public affairs, and a show of 
competency for political command. 
The President occupies what would 
seem to be the position of a states- 
man and leader, but is precluded 
from being either. If he had been 
either, he would not have been sent 
for by his Sovereign, the People, to 
form a government, certainly not if 
unendorsed by the nominating cau- 
cus. He looks to his Cabinet for 
his statesmanship, and to the people 
for his reward of their services ; so 
that he is a cross between a per- 
sonal Monarch supported by a plé- 
biscite, and a limited Sovereign 
under the direction of his ‘ Govern- 
ment,’ with this difference — the 
former must have something to 
show in proof of his ‘ personality,’ 
and the latter would not dare to 
appropriate the laurels of his Minis- 
ters. If the English Crown may 
descend by right of birth irrespec- 
tive of worth, the American Presi- 
dency is disposed of upon rules 
which repudiate both worth and 
birth. So long as merit is not for- 
bidden to the royal line, Windsor 
Castle may be the residence of dis- 
tinguished competency ; but so long 
as a political education is a grave 
offence in the eyes of an American 
caucus, we shall look in vain for an 
experienced statesman in the White 
House at Washington. 

During the last forty years not a 
President has been selected because 
he was a representative man. The 
pro-slavery party which ruled at 
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Washington from John Quincy 
Adams (1829) to Abraham Lincoln 
(1861) never put forward its pro- 
nounced or able men. It contented 
itself with tools rather than imperil 
itself with champions. Whatever 
may have been its swaggering else- 
where, in the nominating conven- 
tion it was obliged to walk upon 
those eggs known as ‘ the compro- 
mises of the constitution.’ 

When the anti-slavery sentiment 
rose to pre-eminence its policy was 
the same. It shrank with that 
timidity (to call it by no worse 
name) which is peculiarly charac- 
teristic of American politics, from 
honouring any of those who had 
borne the heat and burden of its 
adverse years. When, in 1856, the 
party of Slavery and the party of 
Freedom were marshalling their 
forces for the first great national 
struggle for ascendency in the Ter- 
ritories, the standard-bearer selected 
by the latter was a man whose sole 
qualification for that honour con- 
sisted in his having planted the stars 
and stripes on the highest peak of the 
Rocky Mountains. Atall events, that 
was the one claim which was made 
for him, and, while it may not have 
been completely established, it has 
never been seriously challenged. 
As he had never been known to 
express an opinion on the question 
that had convulsed the country for 
thirty years, and was not conscious 
of having any to express, he could 
easily fulfil the conditions imposed 
by his followers and prove himself 
competent to lead them by proving 
that he had never led them before. 
He was not elected, and nobody ex- 
pected him to be; but he made a 
‘gallant fight,’ it was said, which 
presaged the triumph at the follow- 
ing Presidential contest. If, as is 
contended, he obtained more votes 
for the cause of ‘free soil’ than 
one of its leaders could have 
done, this tends to confirm our 
opinion that the Presidency, as far 
as leadership is concerned, is quite 
as much of a sham as any ‘here- 
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ditary’ leadership which is the 
butt of democratic ridicule. The 
candidate’s exploits among the crags 
of the Rocky Mountains awakened 
more enthusiasm in the anti-slavery 
masses than the solid achievements 
of their statesmen at Washington. 

Again, when the second and 
what was well understood would be 
the victorious stand against the 
slavery party was about to be made, 
the standard was put into the hand 
of one who, indeed, as has since 
been discovered, did long before 
express some auti-slavery opinions, 
but who was personally and _politi- 
cally unknown to the great party 
he was called upon to lead. It was 
the hour of reward as well as of 
victory. It was even safe to be 
just, and politic to be grateful. But 
policy is the best honesty that 
American nominating conventions 
can afford to practise, and with the 
eyes of the whole country upon 
‘the Father of the Republican 
party,’ the convention chose one of 
the least known and least pro- 
nounced of Northern public men. 
They must have a candidate with 
the traditional ambiguity of opinion 
and the approved obscurity of ori- 
gin. 

An eminent American statesman 
who had long been talked of as a 
possible Presidential candidate, said 
to his friends—‘ Gentlemen, I would 
make an excellent President, but a 
very poor candidate.’ He was not 
the only eminent American of whom 
this could be said ; and, vice versi, 
many who would and did make 
capital candidates would and did 
make indifferent chief magistrates. 
Eligible candidates, not efficient 
Presidents, are sought by the nomi- 
nating conventions. The success of 
the party, not the most satisfactory 
administration of the government, 
is the end proposed. Will he ‘run 
well’? not Will he do well? is the 
question. 

General Harrison,General Taylor, 
General Scott, General McClellan, 
and General Grant were all selected 
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as candidates for the Presidency 
solely on the ground of their military 
achievements, or, more accurately 
speaking, because of their popularity 
(real or supposed) as military chiefs. 
They were regarded as the best ma- 
terial for candidates. Notaword was 
said, or could be said, for them as 
statesmen, as leaders of parties, or 
as representatives of a policy. Nor 
was any one of them ever suspected 
of possessing any characteristic par- 
ticularly suitable for an executive 
office. General Harrison was en- 
abled by a triumphant tussle with 
the Indians in the West to beat a 
veteran politician at the polls; but 
the Whigs who elected him were 
punished for their desertion of their 
leaders by being deserted of the 
man whom they elected as Vice- 
President when he succeeded Gene- 
ral Harrison, who lived only a 
month after his election. General 


Taylor (‘ Rough and Ready’) was 
carried in by the hullaballoo over 
the ‘Mexican campaign,’ which, 


however, had exhausted itself, when 
it was invoked by General Scott, 
who was beaten by another General 
so obscure that he carried nearly 
every State of the Union. 

Mr. Polk, Mr. Pierce, and Mr. 
Lincoln were also expediency can- 
didates, and owed their election 
doubtless to the fact that they were 
not what the last-named called 
‘bespattered reformers.’ They 
were all chosen by the party 
caucus in preference to men of ac- 
knowledged superiority to them in 
experience of affairs and in service 
to their party, but inferior to them 
in being clear of the bespattering 
incurred in the thick of the fight or 
at the forefront of the battle. And 
the Republican party in 1865, like 
the Whig party in 1841 and 1849, 
caught a tartar in its Vice-Presi- 
der:t in return for its betrayal of 
its leaders. The American party 
cry of ‘Principles, not men,’ some- 
times leaves the party no men to 
carry out their principles, and 
sometimes finds them no principles 
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to be carried out, and always makes 
both principles and men the help- 
less victims of chicanery and in- 
trigue. 

The present candidates for the 
Presidency are striking illustra- 
tions of the point in hand. General 
Grant’s experience in politics at 
the time of his first nomination was 
absolutely mil. He had probably 
his first sentence to either read or 
write on watters pertaining to 
government, legislation or politics. 
All we have ever heard of his edu- 
cation is that he was about as low 
down as he could get in his class 
at the Military Academy of West 
Point. Whatever may be said in 
criticism of him as a soldier, he 
certainly excelled in what the Duke 
of Wellington called a ‘ pounding 
match,’ and his military services 
can scarcely be exaggerated, al- 
though they have been, as perhaps 
everybody but an American would 
think, grotesquely rewarded. In 
return for four years on duty in 
the field he has had four years 
in that vestibule of oblivion, the 
Executive mansion on the banks of 
the Potomac. He has just received 
a second nomination. Why? 
Echo answers Why? But as this 
does not help us much, we are jus- 
tified in seeking an answer to the 
question in some of the extraor- 
dinary characteristics of American 
politics. President Grant has acted 
tolerably well the part of a negative, 
President. The mistakes at which 
he pathetically hints in his letter of 
acceptance of the re-nomination are 
too trifling for mention here, and 
are rendered all the more insignifi- 
cant by being subsequently framed 
in the ‘ massive’ rhetoric of Senator 
Sumner. 

We may remark, however, in 
passing, that if the Prime Minis- 
ter of England were publicly ar- 
raigned for malfeasance in office by 
a member of the House of Lords, 
the accuser would have to prove 
his charge, or, failing in the proof, 
receive the punishment, political 
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and social, due to so heinous an 
offence. This aside, however; 
General Grant has had the advan- 
tage, as we have said, of a brilliant 
management of the finances, and 
he has received a reasonable divi- 
dend of reflected glory accruing to 
him from the War and the Foreign 
Office. For, while itis true enough 
that somebody’s fingers were burnt 
by the ‘consequential claims,’ it 
is no less true that the President 
was enabled to pocket the chestnuts 
of the Washington Treaty. This 
is an instance of the working of a 
‘limited’ Presidency which divides 
the opprobrium of its blunders 
equally between the Foreign De- 
partment and the Senate. 

The President did perhaps what 
many a predecessor of his has done 
under similar circumstances, ‘ sat 
as a passive bucket and was pump- 
ed into.” Doubtless, too, thousands 
of reflecting Americans will vote 
for him on the ground and in the 
hope that his re-election will aid 
the movement in favour of an in- 
crease in the Presidential term, and 
an abatement of the scandal and 
evil of such quick returning political 
convulsions. 

But if General Grant is unen- 
cumbered with opinions, what shall 
we say of his rival, Mr. Horace 
Greeley, whose mind is a mass of 
whims and crotchets in a perpetual 
state of eruption? We do not for- 
get his long and vigorous opposition 
to the encroachments of slavery ; 
but if he can be said in any sense 
to be a leader of opinion in other 
and now the only public questions, 
he is as the blind leading the blind, 
while his vacillations and vagaries 
during the late civil war were as 
reprehensible as they were absurd. 
When he writes advising young 
men to ‘go West,’ he expresses him- 
self wisely and well; but when he 
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writes on politics he degenerates 
into a succession of little screams. 

The only great principle of the 
Democrats (approximate free trade) 
which could induce anyone of re- 
flection to desire their success, they 
deliberately abandon for the sake of 
success; and the only policy (a 
prohibitory tariff) which their can- 
didate regards as indispensable to 
the country, he agrees to abandon 
in accordance with his favourite 
maxim, ‘ Success is a duty.’ 

The difference between the two 
declarations of principles is not 
worth a paragraph (hardly a sneer), 
unless to point out the ostrich-like 
propensity of nominating politicians 
who think they can conceal their 
backs from the lash of ridicule by 
hiding their faces in that pile of 
childish rubbish called a ‘ platform.’ 
The Cincinnati platform is ‘Anybod 
to beat Grant;’ the Philadelphia, 
‘Anything to re-elect Grant ;’ the 
Baltimore, ‘ Any port in a storm.’ 

There never was, in short, a 
Presidential canvass so destitute of 
seriousness and candour. But per- 
haps encouragement is to be found 
in this very fact. Let us hope that 
when the election is over and the 
nation has come to itself, it will see 
how farcical and injurious these 
convulsions have become, and de- 
vise some means of remedy or re- 
form. At all events, we cannot but 
be sanguine for a country in which 
there is so much to redeem such 
folliés and excesses. For, after all 
that can be said prejudicial to the 
Americans, there is no people in 
the world whose future looks more 
inviting and inspiring. They have 
a substratum of oa sense and a 
liberality of judgment which will 
prompt them and enable them to 
lay aside what hinders and adopt 
what will facilitate their true pro- 
gress. 





